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AT THE CROSS ROADS * 


To a traveller in the uplands, his path often 
appears to double and return upon itself and, from 
time to time, as he encounters many tracks that 
meet and diverge, he is confronted with the problem 
of selecting one route or another ; and having made 
his choice he, not infrequently, finds that a road 
which he expected to take him to the heights leads 
him to the valley below ; whereas ah alternative 
route which seemed.to point to the depths clambers 
up to the peak that was the object of his quest. 
So does it appear to us that we are circumstanced 
to-day, torn between doubts and difficulties as to 
the trtue path in art, in literature, in science, in 
politics and the philosophy of life, not knowing 
exactly where to turn and conscious only of a desire 
jio climb but unsure of the path that leads to the 
goal. \ At such a period as this, it may, not be an 
unprofitable task to examine where we stand and 
whither we are tending and whicli\of the various 
cross roads should be our choice. The complacent 
satisfaction that characterised thought a few years 
ago has yielded place, especially after the War, to 
a questioning of ultimate verities and, to-day, people 

* Two Lectures delivered by Sir. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
at Jaffna in October 1935 under the auspices of the 
Sir P. Ramanathan Memorial Lectures. 
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•<‘3re leSs sure than ever of the fundamentals of 'what.^ 
’’ used'to be called civilisation, of the purpose andfcf?S 
.'•the tendency of that civilisation and of the proper^ 
means--to be pursued to attain to the new life which \ 
everyone is seeking to realise. Men are anxiously 
asking whether what was termed and presumed to*?' 
be progress has been really worthwhile ; and re centv* 
events have administered many an electric shoo^ 
to the facile optimist and torn up many foundations.^ 
Let us even take science which was apparently so 1 
. secure on itsy. pedestal and so conscious of its own - 
complete perfection- The mediaeval man in Europe-#' 
lived in a universe of whose purpose he was V 
thoroughly convinced. \ It was regular and orderly. 

He knew or thought he knew the principles of its 
• construction and its scheme. He was content to 
quote either\the Bible or Aristotle, the latter 'being 
the ultimate authority on mundane things, the 
former covering all -regions beyond the reach of , 
reason. The world 1 ,outside-and all the creatures 
and elements therein were obviously made in orders 
to serve some purpose connected with humanity*^.' 
Although -Leonardo da Vinci, in .an eager and rest- # 
less age, had announced that science was perfect 
only in so far as it approximated to mathematics, 
to most of these happy', individuals nothing in the 
world was really capricious because an all-powerful 
Providence was watching over the fall of each 
sparrow, and a person would not have been scouted j 
if he maintained that the planets and stars were J| 
created to light up this world and perhaps at inter- 
vals to produce the‘‘music of the spheres’’ which M 



. 4 ained intelligences could hear and app^Sei&teiv. * 
vThere are we to-day? The distances, the j^niriT 
oiides and the problems dealt with by modern astro^'- 


* nomy are absolutely beyond the comprehension of 
■ nr senses. It has been computed that'with the 
nost powerful telescope we can see bodies distant 
'm us by 100 million light years, light, as is well 
nown, travelling at the rate of 186,000 miles a 
second. Confronted with such figures, the human 


mind is baffled and what is more natural than that, 
-wen 15 years ago. scientific men should have con¬ 
cluded that the Universe was infinite in extent ? 


Then came another shock and to-day there'is ground 
for believing that space itself is finite. This con- 
elusion was reached by a process as remarkable as 
. the conclusion itself, namely, by the elimination of 
j^.Hhe axioms which we all imagined in our youth to 
yje final and indisputable, the axioms of Euclid, A 
y Russian and a Hungarian scientist some years ago 
V^'me to the conclusion that Euclid’s Geometry was 
■■ the sole or indispensable basis of geometrical 
‘ Z .ueory, A particular form of geometry invented 
by Riemann was found to deal most satisfactorily 
with the problems of space ; and Einstein utilising 
this Geometry has demonstrated that we live in 
.■s a space which is not necessarily governed 
'(■ by the daws of Euclid, The theories of Einstein 
L have led to this seeming paradox, that the totality 
jjf*- -f space is not infinite but finite; but, at the same 
Jisime, space has' no frontiers or boundaries and the 

f ' TT niverse is constantly expanding. This is such an 
founding idea 'that it is'not easy to grasp it at 
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once. The ancient Hindu seer in the Purusha 
8uTeta seems to have had an intuitive perception'; 
of it for he describes the soul 1 of the Universe as 
follows : 

He, the Purusha, has a thousand heads, a- 
thousand eyes, a thousand feet. He' pervades the ; 
Universe and yet extends beyond it by 10 inches ”, 
meaning by this that He transcends the Universe 
even In extent. This was accounted childish 
babble by Macaulay and by the Victorian scientists? 
but it does not seem today to be such nonsense. 

In the language of Professor Sullivan, who hai 1 
, written on the limitations of science, the Rieman' 
nian geometry that Einstein adopted shows that 
three-dimensional space may be governed by th 
same properties as a two-dimensional spherical spacl 
that is, it can be finite but need not have bourn 
aries. Mathematicians are now convinced that th ’ . 
is the sort of space we live in. Translated in 
language that can be more easily understood, whi 
is the result of this reasoning ? It is that in tl 
space we can proceed on a straight line for ev 
without meeting any frontiers, but we should fi| 
after going for a sufficient distance that we cai - 
back to our starting point.. The deductions £r<| ' 
this train of thought have been summarised by f- 
Arthur Eddington by the statement that the sts r 
iind galaxies may be regarded as embedded in ^ 
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.'Surface of a rubber balloon wbieh is being steadily 
"inflated so that, apart from their individual motions 
Md the effects of ordinary gravitation .-and attrac¬ 
tion, all celestial objects are getting to be further 
)and further apart by reason of the inflation- 
Whereas, therefore, some millions of years ago, 
■■{matter was more or less in equilibrium, the Universe 
thad an inherent tendency to expand and, according 
ito the calculations of modern physicists and 
gastronomers, space to-day is not less than ten times 
|vhat it was originally and is ever increasing. The 
•figures are staggering. Each' of what are called 
sjapiral nebulae or island Universes contains enough 
Matter to make many thousands of millions of stars, 
hOver two millions have been observed in the Mount 
- Wilson Laboratory and our Sun is one of the stars 
in .one of these nebulas and still this Universe is 
■ expanding; and one can now -realise the physical 
: insignificance of men and the earth and at the 
^present moment there is no ground for assuming 
; that ours is the only one of the inhabited planets. 

It is difficult to postulate that the production 
of life as we know it was the object of the evolution 
of the Universe. It is now taken for granted by 
advanced scientists that the Universe is wasting or 
disintegrating steadily. This involves the position 
-that there must have been in time a definite 
beginning of the Universe, and the old Vedic and 
Biblical nations are not as absurd as they once 
sounded. The CJihandogya asserts and this asser¬ 
tion seems to receive scientific support; 



^ rr^RraC^rT: I 

In the beginning, dear one, there was pure 
being, one without a second. Some say that in the 
beginning there was non-being alone, one without 
a second, and from that A sat, the Sat or “ being ” 
was born.” But it is at this stage that' the whole 
doctrine of time, as we used to speak of it, needs 
revision. In the words of one of the keenest of 
modern mathematicians, Professor Whitehead, at 
present as we survey the physical cosmos, there is 
no direct intuition of the counter agency to which 
it owes its possibility of existence as a wasting and 
finite organism, and the further theory has been 
invoked of the constant building-up of matter and 
the equally constant annihilation of matter. Has ; 
there been a far-off perception of this truth in the j 
pregnant opening words of the Isa and Brihadara - 
nyaha Upanishads ? 

« | 

‘Om, that is the whole. S 0 is this the whole. 

From whole cometh the whole. Take whole from 

the whole, yet the whole remains.” Through these 
researches, the theory of the atom, referred to as * 
ANU m the Upanishads, which was gradually deve- ’ 
toped through the efforts of Robert Boyle and his ’ 
successors has completely disintegrated along with 
the atom itself. Substance as such has now eeased ' 
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to exist; the world which used to be called material 
and was taken to be composed of something objec¬ 
tive, is now seen to consist largely if not wholly of 
electric charges. As a great scientist puts it, the 
idea of substance has been replaced by the idea of 
behaviour. Let us place by the side of this state¬ 
ment the stanza in the Gita, 8th discourse, verse 3 : 

The emanation that causes the birth of beings 
is named action (in other words manifested energy). 
We ask ourselves if the ^be ap j r ; t a ' 0 |. 

the Universe, imagined as Logos and as-embodied 
in the vibrations of sound, was . a -real 
anticipatory thought. Is vibration and not sub¬ 
stance the primordial thing ? Light was regarded 
by Newton as consisting of particles. Then" came 
the refutation of his theory and it was regarded as 
something immaterial and consisting of waves. To¬ 
day, by another reversal, science has proved that 
light exerts pressure on any object on which it falls. 
In other words, light behaves like matter although 
it may not be matter in the ordinary sense. Light 
like matter is seen to be a mixture of particles and 
waves. The figures relating to the ultimate ele¬ 
ments of matter are as inconceivable as the figures 
relating to the galaxies. Into the present concep¬ 
tion of matter enter electrons consisting of charges 
of negative electricity and each atom is supposed 
also to contain a charge of positive electricity- 
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proton sufficient to counter-balance the negative 
electricity of the electrons, the atom being a 
kind of shell with an interior compact of distur¬ 
bance. The diameter of the electron is about one 
fifty thousandth part of the diameter of the atom. 

To quote again from Sullivan, “the material Uni¬ 
verse is not the substantial objective thing we had 
taken it to be, and matter begins to thin away into 
the completely spectral thing it has now become.’’ 

Nextly, in the case of many, if not all, sub¬ 
stances there is a perpetual disintegration going on 
• and one element is being transformed into another. 
Radium breaking up shoots out the three rays, L, 

B , tJ, the first being practically helium, the second 
being electrons and the third being X-rays. No one 
has discovered why this breaking-up should occur- 
But it is something analogous to the breaking which 
is observable in radium, a process that is going on in 
the stars, and this Annihilation of matter seems to 
account for the radiation of energy in the Universe. 
The breaking down or the annihilation of a pinch of 
salt can produce enough energy to drive a train from 
one end of the world to the other. How remark¬ 
able that some such idea occurred to the philosophers 
of old, who speak of the efficacy of sound and radi¬ 
ation not only in breaking down matter but in 
producing energy and reconstructing matter ! In; 
fact, this is one of the underlying doctrines of the k 
Y oga philosophy and one of the claims made by ^ 
the Tanirai , and the Biblicahsaying : “in the begin¬ 
ning was the word’’ is perhaps not mere mysticism. 
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Another discovery that is revolutionising our 
ideas is of what is now known as cosmic radiation. 
There is a very penetrating kind of ray, traversing 
) the atmosphere, which is proved not to come from 

the earth because it is more energetic at great 
j heights than at sea level. It does not come from 

the stars or the Sun- It comes from what is called 
outer space. It is much more powerful than X- 
j 1 - rays and the idea is that these rays arise from the 

annihilation of matter in fax-off regions and, if 
Dr. Millikan is to be believed, they may result in 
the building up of certain atoms, "in other words, 
they may be evidence either of a Pralayu or destruc- 
I tion or creation going on somewhere. .Whart is it 
that is breaking up and what is the electron ? Is it 
a minute substance ? This again is not taken for 
i granted, as the electron is proved to partake of the 

^ properties both of a little particle and of waves 

and is called by scientists a '‘wavicle.” It is im- 
possible, in the region of the infinitely small as 
| well as of the infinitely great, to present a picture 

I on “a working/ model,’’ in the language of Lord 

Kelvin. But it is remarkable that Sir Arthur 
Eddington from whose description of the theory I 
borrowed the title of this discourse, speculates 
thus : “Perhaps in 'the first stage, only the rudi¬ 
ments of matter existed—protons and electrons 
traversing the void and the evolution of the ele¬ 
ments has progressed simultaneously with the 
evolution of worlds.” The Gita says 

| JR ^ 

$3 ^ | 
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^'Therefore, verily, there existeth, higher than 
the nnmanifested, another nnmanifested, eternal, 
which in the destroying of all things is not des¬ 
troyed.” 

Galileo and Kepler and Newton worked.on the 
basis of the three laws of motion. These laws of 
motion and space and time and matter and the 
theory of gravitation were amongst the most 
certain concepts known to us and the Universe was, 
in the Newtonian system, viewed as matter in 
motion with space and time factors. The existence 
of what was ‘called ether was equally one of the 
fundamental postulates. Einstein has challenged 
the doctrine of ether, as it was originally expound* 
ed, and the theory of relativity which is now itself 
being modified takes us into regions which transcend 
imagination and lie on the boundaries of the 
physical and the psychological. He, in fact, asserts 
that our measures of length and of time are vari¬ 
able. In other words, the measurements of space 
and time are relative and vary with the motion of 
the observer. Put simply, although it sounds 
terribly paradoxical, there is no such thing as the 
time or the distance between two events. There is 
nothing in the world but relative motion. To give 
an illustration, in estimating the speed of a race¬ 
horse it is necessary to take account'of the fact that 
when the horse is running, the earth is rotating on 
its axis, that it is also going round the Sun and the 
Sun is moving towards the star Vega and that star 
is rotating with the whole of the galaxy which is 
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moving relatively to the Universe and the Universe 
itself is expanding. 

It was Einstein’s achievement that he over¬ 
came the difficulties of Infinity by abolishing Infi. 
nity and altering his equations so as to make space" 
bend round until it closed. How closely does this 
curvature, asks Einstein, correspond to the familiar 
meaning of the word ? His answer is that the 
correspondence is about as close as in the case of 
other familiar words such as work, energy, and 
probability, which havaacquired a specialised mean¬ 
ing in science. It is something which, we cannot 
ordinarily conceive of but is found in Nature and 
is recognizable by certain tests for which a picture 
is not possible but name may be necessary. 
Einstein has, in the challenging book he has just 
published “The World as I see it”, summarised his 
views on space and ether thus : “Space without 
ether is inconceivable, for in such a space there 
would not only be no propagation of light, but no 
possibility of the existence of scales and clocks and 
therefore no space-time distances in the physical 
sense. But this ether is not to be thought of as 
endowed with properties characteristic of ponder¬ 
able media, or as composed of particles, the motion 
of which can be followed nor can the concept of 
motion be applied to it.” Einstein’s views encoun¬ 
tered great .opposition but there is the admitted 
fact that there are some discrepancies in the motion 
of the planet Mercury, which were puzzling astrono. 
mors and could only be accounted for by this theory. 
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The proof of the deflection of a star-ray passing 
near the Sun and the consequent apparent dis¬ 
placement of the star has confirmed the validity of 
the doctrine. 

On these hypotheses, Professor Minkowski has 
explained all phenomena by asking us to regard 
time and space as aspects of a more fundamental 
reality, an entity of four dimensions which the 
human mind cannot really picture. In his famous 
Address he states as follows : “Henceforth space 
by itself and time by itself are doomed to fade 
away into mere shadows and only a kind of union 
of the two' has an independent reality.’’ The 
ideas 6f space and time that we entertain are re¬ 
garded as psychological peculiarities of humanity. 
What is important is neither space nor time but 
interval or, in the language of later Geometry, the 
length in a four-dimensional continuum. This is a 
very difficult proposition and the result is that the 
Universe is conceived as much more of a mental 
creation than ever before. Sir James Jeans says 
the same thing in so many words 1 : “The Universe 
can be best pictured as consisting of pure thought, 
the thought of what, for want of a wider word, we 
must describe as a mathematical thinker.” Or, as 
declared by Professor Levy in his Universe of 
Science : “The underlying reality of the Universe 
is never perceived. A mere appearance is expert 
enced so that what the mind pictures is not 
reality but its superficial structure.” The Katho - 
panisTiad exclaims : 
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Save by the statement That exists, how is it 
(the Universe) to be understood ?’’ Th e Brihadara 
nyaha puts a question and replies thus : 

3 ffaui 3^1 ’ r nf^T #}sqr: 

sfatfr 

^ *iqw 3jrc>r^ u 

He said : Oh, Gajrgi, what is above the sky, 
w hat is below the earth, what is within the earth 
and the heavens, what is past, present and future 
and what is woven and interwoven in the'ether?’’ 

The answer was : 

stN«f i 


‘‘There is none that sees but he, none that hears 
but he, none that minds but he, there is none that 
knows but he; on this indestructible being. Oh- 
Gargi, the ether is verily woven and interwoven 
In other words, the doctrine that was preached by 
the Vedantins that objective existence is a variety 
of illusion and that the Universal mind is the only 
reality is seen to be a near approach to the truth 
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Like matter and electricity, energy itself has 
been atomised and what is called the Quantum 
theory is the latest word in science* The researches 
of the Danish scientist, Niels Bohr, and of ProfesBor 
Planck have led to what has been described as the 
greatest revolution in the recent history of thought, 
namely, that the electron, the ultimate constituent 
of matter, has properties both of a wave and a 
particle. That there are particles is shown by their 
acting on a prepared screen like little bullets. That 
there are waves can be shown by causing X-rays 
to pass through" 1 crystals and .examining the patterns 
produced on a photographic plate. The waves 
themselves produce a phenomenon similar to a 
. storm where there are patches of greater and lesser 
activity. It has been announced that these waves 
are immaterial waves. It is impossible to picture 
what this signifies; but one of the necessary by¬ 
products of the Quantum theory is the amazing 
deduction that there is no. such thing as the course 
of Nature because when a person observes a pheno¬ 
menon, he inevitably changes the phenomenon. To 
put.the proposition in another way, if one has to 
see an electron—if it can be done—light has to be 
used. In using the light, energy will be used and 
that energy will disturb the electron and we in this 
manner arrive at what is now described as the 
principle of indeterminacy. The uniformity lik e 
the objectivity of Nature is seen to be, by no 
means, unalterable or inevitable. 
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Having contemplated the system of galaxies 
and turning to the interior of the atom, we may 
say that the connecting link seems to be, according 
to Einstein and Eddington, what is called the 
cosmical constant. Professor Eddington says in his 
“Expanding Universe.-” “We have encountered it 
as the source of a scattering force swelling the 
Universe and driving the nebulae far and wide. 
In the atom we shall find it in a different capacity 
regulating’ the scale of the construction of the 
system of satellite electrons. I believe that this 
wedding of great and small is the key to the under¬ 
standing of the behaviour of electrons and protons.’. 
So far is there now a merger of the physical and 
super-physical in modern thought that Eddington 
can add . It is no contradiction if we say some- 
^ times that the extension of the atom is controlled 
* by the curvature of space and sometimes that it is 
controlled by forces of interaction proceeding from 
the rest of-the Universe.” It may incidentally 
be observed that Nature, according to the most 
modern mathematicians, curiously chooses certain 
numbers like 187 in her scheme, this number being 
what has been called the fine structure constant 
in the literature of the Quantum theory. Other 
curious and persistent figures are 1008 and 1073 
(vide Eddington’s ‘‘Expanding Universe” uu 
73—75). 

Leaving the infinitely great and the infinitely 
small on the one side, we find the scientific account 
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of the origin of the material Universe has itself 
undergone profound variation. The nebular theory 
and the idea of evolution were our stand'by in the 
immediate past and it is curious to recollect how 
sure I was of their truth and permanence in the 
year 1899 in the Elphinstone Prize Essay which 
was composed by me in that year. But as we have 
seen, the old nebular theory has undergone pro¬ 
found alterations and the doctrine of evolution 
expounded by Darwin and Wallace has been modi¬ 
fied by Weismann and other scientists, and the 
idea of the Universal struggle for existence and 
natural selection with a definite striving on the 
part-of the organism is no longer sacrosanct. There 
are difficulties which require and await explanation, 
although Mendel has done a great deal to explain 
the mechanism of heredity. There are more capri¬ 
cious factors entering into the origin and evolution* 
of species than used to be conceded. 

One of the most marvellous developments that 
have taken place in the study of organisms is the 
result of experiments in reflex-actions made in 
recent times by means of researches into the pheno¬ 
mena of hysteria and dreams and hypnotism. It is 
proved that our minds contain elements which are 
normally inaccessible to us and a man can be put 
into a state of hypnotism and made to remember 
things which took place long ago but which have 
vanished from his normal memory. One explanation 
for this phenomenon is that all mental events 
like waves of sound, leave tracts or traces in the 
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brain, the matter of which may thereby assume 
definite forms or arrangements that may be re¬ 
produced under certain conditions. The problem 
of double personality, namely, that of two persons 
alternately in possession of the same body is 
another contribution that has been made by the 
psycho-analysts to whom we owe the doctrine of 
repressions associated with Freud. Whatever we 
may think of some of the extreme variations of the 
Freudian theory which ascribes a love-complex to 
the nutrition of the infants and an Oedipus-complex 
to many of our relatiohs with parents and brothers 
and which carries the interpretation of symbols to 
unheard— of lengths and interweaves inhibitions and 
repressions into every thought and act, the labours • 
of ireud and Adler and Jung have produced a new 
philosophy with its own gospel and its own list of 
remarkable cures and formulae of life. New con¬ 
cepts regarding the growth of‘ideas and moralities 

and even of the arts and literature have emerged 
and it is claimed that psycho-analysis can explain 
much that is obscure in individual character and 
human culture and the growth and basis of moral 
convictions. Its methods are to bring about an 
escape from the habitual control which is exercised 
in waking life over words and actions and thus to 
bring to the surface the working of the unconscious 
mind that is so active in reveries and dreams. One 
of its curious results is to lessen the distance 
between the so-called normal and abnormal and to 
throw light on many obscure psychological 
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phenomena and their physical reactions. The 
science is still admittedly incomplete but no longer 
can be dismissed as a fad. However sceptical we 
may be, we cannot but recall what marvels we 
accept in wireless and telivision and how science 
has given sanction to telepathy and to recent 
advances in hypnotism, magnetism and other 
hidden powers of the mind. 

It is not only in the sciences that there has 
been an upheaval but also in the field of art. The 
art of the Eastern world is still largely traditional 
and Indian art in its re-birth is consciously a re¬ 
vival of ancient and mediaeval practice and out¬ 
look though it has not disdained help from Europe 
and Japan and China. But in the Western world, 
the end of the 19th century and the beginning of 
the present era saw the rise of the romantic move- 
ment in France, whose underlying idea was a revolt 
against the classics and an attempt to portray 
passion and movement and the expression of life* 
“ Who will deliver us from the Greeks and the 
Romans ?” was the watchword ; and Corot, Millet 
and others arose who worked for these aims, and 
the pictures of Delacroix with their insistence on 
colour and decoration, especially as demonstrated 
in his Morocan scenes, were symptoms of a chang. 
ing manner. Side by side with this school arose 
the modern Dutch genre which depended on 
painting with the patience and skill of a minia¬ 
turist, some of the productions requiring a magni¬ 
fying glass for proper appreciation. This is not 
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tli© occasion for a discourse on the work of men 
like Mans but there is no escape from the fact 
that a new school had arisen which tried to invest 
the most commonplace incidents of farm life with 
the magic of art and adopted a new and original 
style. Simultaneously with these movements came 
the influence of paintings on silk in China and of 
Japanese art; and the influence of the Far-East 
on artists like Whistler cannot be over-estimated. 
But suddenly, as if with a rush, there burst upon 
the world—realism and impressionism, and we were 
faced with the work of-men like Manet and Degas 
with their theory that painting, being an art of 

sight, ought to concern itself with things seen and 
that it is mere frivolity to make pictures merely 
pretty or decorative. There was a rebellion against 
older artistic authority and some of us remember 
the storm aroused by Manet’s portrait of himself 
and his wife and his observation that there are no 
. lines iu nature ” and that “ one colour melted 
into another and that the principal person in a 
picture is the light.” The conventions of outline 
were abandoned and, as in some of the Indian 
frescoes, forms were shaped by a modelling obtained 
from gradation of tints. A further revolution took 
place with regard to pigments and the mixing of 
colours and we have new methods like those evolved 
by the school of “ luminism ” whose idea is to 
delineate the colour of light with its vibration, 
Nature not being seen piece by piece but as a 
whole. In sculpture there was produced the 
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astonishing work of Rodin whose idea was to 
fashion his subjects not as they existed in anatomy 
but as they appeared to the human eye. Finally, 
we approach those new and startling creations 
denoted by the words post-impressionism, cubism, 
fauvism and futurism. The idea which was at the 
back of the old Indiau doctrine of sculpture and 
painting but which had uot been encouraged during 
many centuries in the West was re-enunciated and 
evolved, although in practice the divergence from 
the Indian ideal was unimaginably great. Accord¬ 
ing to this theory, painting an'd sculpture have as a 
primary function not the representation of Nature 
so mu'ch as the expression of an emotion, the 
expression of an idea .rather than of appearances- 
The aim of these schools of art was to reduce 
phenomena to a minimum, to get rid of trappings 
and redundancies so as to demonstrate the solidity 
and the intrinsic shaping of things. The almost 
obtrusive ugliness of the paintings of Matisse is 
often compensated for by their expressions of 
forms and movements, and even distortions of 
forms are employed wilfully by way of shock 
tactics. Actuality, according to these artists, is 
unimportant in Art. Cubism depends on the 
cutting up of natural objects into geometrical 
shapes, the idea being not only to demonstrate one 
aspect of objects but a number of aspects of 
differet standpoints and groupings. In the langu¬ 
age of oue of their recent exponents, u these paint¬ 
ings have a special meaning as they are based on 
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the psychological effects of various lines and 
colours.” Futurism seeks to portray movements 
by an attempt to imitate the work of the rapid- 
motion camera. It is an endeavour to convert 
painting from an art of apace into an art of time. 
The object is not to produce :joy or peace, not to 
soothe but to galvanise the mind. The war brought 
a new and almost brutal naturalism into existence 
and new and distinct styles in portraiture and 
landscape painting are in vogue. Sargent, Augutus 
John and Epstein who has succeeded in producing 
a series of shocks culminating in the. famous statue 
of the Negroid mother and the child, all made 
vigorous and individual efforts and strove after a 
new interpretation of Nature and life. Repose and 
grace and beauty, as formerly understood in archi¬ 
tecture, in sculpture or in painting, are certainly 
not the characteristics of to-day but a multitu- 
dinous experimentation often bfzarre, in a variety 
of forms- As a reader . of the modernistic ‘ art 
magazine Axis will observe, Cubism itself has been 
succeeded by other tendencies, calling themselves 
constructivism and abstract painting and sculpture 
but all the movements typify a refusal to have 
any connection with the object to which the work 
is ostensibly related. The so-called Abstractionists 
refuse any suggestion even of natural objects. 
They create symbols. Just as poetry is giving up 
meaning and relies on sound values, so this art is 
supposed to break down the barriers between the'. 
conscious and the unconscious. There are many 
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instances of a curious reversion to the methods of 
primitive and savage art. The ideal of the em¬ 
bodiment of a mood and art is not looked upon 
as having any relation to life or to any visible 
phenomena. 

It may be said that from the beginning of 
this century the reaction has been towards simpli¬ 
fied contours and a re-orientation of the theory as 
to the nature and purpose of painting. Art is 
becoming abstract and non-re presentational. In 
architecture, the old and traditional forms of ex¬ 
pression were held to be ©utworn and the idea has 
become increasingly prevalent that architecture 
must express directly the purpose of the building. 
The streamline development of motor cars and aero¬ 
planes and the new theory of building are different 
examples of the same utilitarian idea which was 
elaborated in America, and of the latter-day claims 
of architecture that perfect efficiency in a building 
means perfect beauty. In architecture, as in paint¬ 
ing, the so-called “grand manner” was identified 
with the posing and insincerity so apparent in the 
Regency and other periods. We are assured now 
that, functionalism” the complying with practical 
requirements—is the main test and we arrive at a 
semblance of the packing case in too many instan¬ 
ces. Differences of design are tolerated only when 
special requirements or climates demand such dif¬ 
ferences. The modern building and modern furni¬ 
ture specialise in straight lines and rounded corners 
not solely because of hygienic considerations but 
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f as manifestations of a revolt against the merely 
pretty and the unessential. Although the vast. 

J blocks built by the Municipality in Vienna have a 

i beauty of their own, on the whole, it may be said • 

that modernistic architecture has produced a rigi- 
t dity and a mechanical appearance that can justly 
be pronounced to be the mark of a transitional 
stage which may perhaps lead to something ulti- 
; mately satisfying in the long run. 

It is not easy in a short compass to summarise 
the dominant ideas or motif of recept European 
literature but it would be perfectly accurate to say 
that, as in the instance of the post-impressionist and 
cubist styles of painting, so likewise in the case of 
the exponents of the method typified by Joyce’s 
"Ulysses” and writers of modern VersUbre or 
free verse, which disdains all trammels of rhyme or 
even normal rhythm, we have desperate efforts to 
transcend old limitations and the convention of art 
forms and to manifest in poetry and in prose some¬ 
thing more than and different from what literature 
intended to do in the past. One of the most signi¬ 
ficant of the new movements is the one heralded 
by T. S. Elliot in England and Willa Cather in 
America, who are fiercely rebelling against the 
value and the validity of all modern experience 
and the usual forms and standards of expression- 
Side by side with work which, fortunately for 
many of us, follows, the older and more authentic 
traditions like Hardy’s Dynasts, like Bridges’ poetry 
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and like some outstanding novels and .romances, cons¬ 
cious efforts are being made in the direction of 
deliberate paradox, and the shock of the unfamiliar 
initiated by men like Oscar Wilde, Shaw and 
Chesterton is now emphasised until it becomes 
painful. Lines of verse cut up in impossible places 
and ending in the middle of a word, startling and 
enigmatic utterances, the cult of the repellent, the 
exhibition of what should be veiled, are some recent ' 
features. The theory is preached that the subject 
is immaterial and what matters is the mood. Words 
are taken at random and used with little ad vertence 
to the object to which they are applied. Not con¬ 
scious and consecutive thought but emotional ex¬ 
citement and what is termed ‘ sur-realism ’’ are 
the new objectives. Some are trying through the 
medium of literature to produce the effect of music; 
something also of the pictorial effect produced on 
the mind by the feverish activities of to-day is 
sought to be translated into literary form. As in 
modern music, so in literature, it is felt that dis¬ 
sonance and discord are permissible and charac¬ 
teristic modes of self-expression. There is a de¬ 
mand for the abolition of old cadences and it is 
argued that form must be no longer generic but 
individual. 

If Science and Art are seen to be in a state of 
disequilibrium, what shall we say of the stages 
through which political ideas have passed and their 



present characteristics ? In the Skanti and Amt 
gasana Parvas of our Epic, in the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya and in the Niiisastra of Kamandakiya, 
there are records of many systems of Government, 
some democratic like the Budhist Commonwealths, 
some olig archie, most monarchical, and all depen* 
dent in their several ways on the ultimate sanction 
of the customary laws and the ethical cum socio¬ 
political scheme of life sometimes styled ‘ Varna- 
shrama Dharma which was different from what 
is known in the controversies of to-day by that 
term. All, alike, displayed a certain orderliness 
and continuity of purpose and objective. Imperia¬ 
lism there was in the Epic times and in days like 
those of Asoka and Harsha and Chandragupta and 
in the dreams and achievements of Akbar’s days. 
But these expansions of territorial influence, whe¬ 
ther in India or in China, did mot alter the funda¬ 
mentals of life and Government, based as they were 
on small and co-ordinated rural communities, cement¬ 
ed together by a body of potent and comprehensive 
beliefs and usages and ruled in most matters by 
autonomous bodies, though now and then super¬ 
vised by functionaries sent from the seat of autho¬ 
rity. It is nob possible here and now to deal with 
the break-up of this system or with the chequered 

experiments that took place in this country until 

the period when there came the impact of the idea 
of Government of the people, by the people, for 
the people” and the consequent assimilation of 



Western modes of agitation and constitution¬ 
building and economic nationalism and planning. 
In the West, however, the history of its political 
systems, to an extent uot usually realised by many 
students, is the history of economic maladjustments 
and their results, as much as it is the story ot the 
successive revolts of the underdogs. Plato in his 
44 Republic,” starting with the position that it is 
the aim of the individual as well as the State to 
be wise, brave and temperate, lays down that in 
the State there are or should be three orders, the 
guardians, the auxiliaries and the producers, wis¬ 
dom being the special virtue of the guardians, 
courage of the auxiliaries and temperance of all. 
In the State as in man, injustice disturbs all har¬ 
mony. In essence, the root idea is not very differ¬ 
ent from that which underlay the caste system as 
originally ordained in India, although Plato made 
the State’s functions more comprehensive and ex¬ 
acting than was ever the case in the India of former 
days. From the time of Plato, it has been a 
favourite pastime to picture ideas of Common¬ 
wealths. The inequality of property and its redress 
and the socialisation of wealth occupied the atten¬ 
tion of administrators and theorists from fcho time 
of Lycurgus, if one may trust Plutarch. In the 
city, according to Lycurgus, each man had an 
allowance and knew his public charge, no man 
being at liberty to do as he pleased and each man 
being considered as born not for himself but for his 
country. In Sir Thomas More’s Utopia we find it 
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said : I must freely own that as long as there is 
any property and while money is the standard of 
things, I do not think that a nation can be governed 
either’justly or happily, not justly because the best 
things will fall to the share of the worst men nor 
happily because all the things will be divided 
amongst a few. Therefore, when I reflect on the 
good and wise constitution of the Utopians amongst 
whom things are very well governed and with so 
few laws, I grow more favourable to Plato and do 
not wonder that he resolved not to make any laws 
for such as would not .submit to a* community of 
all things.” The interchange of fortunes was one 
of the fundamental ideas in Utopia and strapgely 
foreshadowed the taxation of -the unearned incre¬ 
ment and the socialistic and communist theories so 
rife at present. The speculations of Bacon m New 
Atlantis” and of Campanella in the City of the 
Sun alike proceeded on the theory that the State 
is to be managed for the good of the Commonwealth 
and not of private individuals and, in the latter 
treatise, all the children are regarded as appurtenant 


to the State. 

In a very remarkable work which is too little 
known, “The Commonwealth of Oceana” by Har¬ 
rington dedicated to Oliver Cromwell, we have the 
very carefully developed thesis that m most cases 

the troubles of the world are due not so much to 
the intemperance of faction and of parties, the 
misgovernment of kings or the qualities of the 
people as to changes in the incidence of wealth. In 



his imaginary Commonwealth, Harrington relied 
upon safeguards against the shifting of the balance 
of property and upon a system of popular govern* 
ment in which all offices were to be filled by men 
chosen by ballot who should hold office for a limited 
term, thus ensuring a constant flow of new blood 
through the body politic. This treatise is'on one side 
of the line, while Hobbes’ “Leviathan” and Machia- 
velli’s “Prince 7 ’ are on the other side, the theme of 
the Prince being realism in politics. Machiavelli has 
been much misunderstood and his name has become 
a by-word like Kautilya’s for stratagem and the de¬ 
fence of arbitrary violence and authority. But, in 
reality, what Machiavelli fought for was the forma¬ 
tion in every State of a Standing Army of its citi¬ 
zens so as to deprive mercenary soldiers, who were 
so largely employed in his days, of their functions 
and powers. His ultimate ideal was the republican 
but, for the firm establishment of the body politic, 
he thought that the people could only be welded to. 
gether by the force of some strong man’s will, and 
as between anarchy and tyranny he was in favour 
of tyranny. When Machiavelli was charged with 
having taught tyrants to be strong, he replied that 
he had also taught the people how they could get 
rid of tyranny. 

It may be noticed that, in the 22nd Chapter of 
the “ Prince ”, it is said that the election i of Mini¬ 
sters is of no small importance to a Prince, because 



the first judgment that is made of him is from the 
persons he has about him. Machiavelli continues : 
“If a Prince who has no judgment of his own con¬ 
sults more than one, their counsels will never agree 
nor can they have the cunning to unite. Every 
man will advise according to his own interest or 
caprice, he not having the parts either to correct or 
discover it. Men will always prove bad unless by 
necessity they are compelled to be good.” A very 
different theory of life and government underlay 
Rousseau’s doctrine of Social Contract. Rousseau 
with the exception of Voltaire is probably the first 
of the really modern political theorists. He fought 
for the principle of political obligation and the 
question that he asked himself was: “is the will of 
the State for each person merely an external will 
imposing itself upon his own ? ” He sought to dis¬ 
cover how the existence of the State can be recon¬ 
ciled with human freedom and the problem to him 
was how man, if he is born free, was always in 
chains. His appeal to a golden age and to the 
state of Nature is a controversial matter but m so 
' far as Rousseau, founding his system on human' 
freedom, takes man as the basis and regards him as 
giving himself what laws he pleases and makes the 
will of the members of society the mam motive 
power, he is, though restating in a different form 
Plato’s exposition, the protagonist of modern poli¬ 
tics. It is to be remembered, however, that the theory 
of the Social Contract elaborated by Rousseau has 
• been used on both sides of every question that has 
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subsequently been raised. It is easy enough to arrive 
at the doctrine that society is founded on a kind of 
contract between the people and the Government. 
This granted, it can be argued on the one side that 
the people having abandoned themselves to the 
rulers are bound to submit to them, this argument 
leading to a semi-theological doctrine involving 
mutual obligations, which may take the form of the 
obligation and right of the ruler to govern .consti¬ 
tutionally and the obligation of implicit obedience 
on the other side. The other view, of course, is 
that society is regarded as .based on - an agreement 
between individuals. This was the doctrine enun¬ 
ciated by Milton before the time of Rousseau and 
this maxim was actually used by the Pilgrim 
Fathers when they declared : u We do solemnly and 
mutually covenant and combine ourselves to come 
into a civil body politic.” One corollary of this 
theory is what is usually called the sovereignty of 
the people and the derivative character of the power 
of Kings and Magistrates. Instead of regarding 
Government as a perpetual and all-powerful delegate 
of the State governing by the right of complete 
alienation of all power to the Sovereign, as some 
writers did, Rousseau’s doctrine makes the Govern, 
ment depend always on the consent of the governed 
and regards all rulers as liable to be displaced if 
they govern badly. • For this purpose, therefore, 
Rousseau postulated an active agreement and not a 
tacit consent; but this agreement has to .be perio¬ 
dically renewed, as was the case in the best days of 
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ancient Greece and modern Switzerland. In modern 
practice, this theory of democratic Government has 
led to a state of affairs in which the people have 
very little power beyond that of removing its rulers. 
In fact, Rousseau himself admitted that pure demo¬ 
cracy is possible only in small States. In Book 
III Chap. 3, he proceeds to affirm that aristocracy 
is inevitable in medium States and monarchy inevi¬ 
table in great States. The doctrine of the general 
will as the application of freedom to political insti¬ 
tutions has to meet with the criticism that the 
freedom of the State afe a whole is different from 
individual freedom and. Rousseau has often been 
blamed as sacrificing the individual to the securing 
of civil liberty. This is a dilemma facing the poli¬ 
tical theorist. That most individualistic philo¬ 
sopher, Herbert Spencer, for example, grants that 
a certain amount of State interference is necessary ; 
but the moment this is admitted, it must be con¬ 
ceded that every case must be decided on its own 
merits and ultimately the Sovereign becomes omni¬ 
potent or subject only to the law of reason. Care¬ 
fully analysed, therefore, Rousseau’s theory is not 
very consistent with the rights of man as enunciated 
by the enthusiasts of the French Revolution. It 
must not be forgotten that Rousseau was driven by 
his theories to support Aristocracy, although he ex¬ 
pressly specified electoral Aristocracy. 

After Rousseau and Kant and Montesquieu, we 
come to Hegel who in his Philosophy of History 
proceeds on the postulates (a) that history is on the 
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whole an evolutionary activity and consists of a 
civilising process, ( b) that the aim of that process is 
the attainment of rational freedom and (c) that all 
stable organisations and all religious and political 
communities are based on principles which are 
beyond the control of the one or .many. To Hegel 
there need bo no special contract ; but there are 
certain primary principles, not mere suggestions of 
man’s weakness but the manifestation in objective 
form of an infinite reason. He pleaded for self- 
realisation, a complete development of spirit and 
freedom in both senses of the term, namely, libera¬ 
tion from outward control, inasmuch as the law 
to which it submits has its own implicit sanction 
and emancipation from the inward slavery of our 
own follies and vices. Hegel sought, as is well 
known, to analyse the history of the Greek, the 
Eoman and the German States on this basis. In 
his own language, the history of the world is 
nothing but the development of the idea of freedom. 
Objective freedom, again in Hegel’s words, demands 
the subjugation of the mere contingent will. 
Another essential element is subjective freedom in 
pursuance of which the will of the individual goes 
along with the requirements of reasonable laws. 

All the politics of the 19th and 20th centuries 
represent the evolution and interaction of the ideas 
adumbrated by these great thinkers whose influence 
extended beyond the realm of ideas into the regions 
of political practice. Let us consider the existing 
position of European politics, or rather of world 
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politics, because at present the politics and policies 
of the world, generally speaking, are either depen¬ 
dent and conditioned on those of Europe or derived 
from them. The French Revolution and its reac¬ 
tions, the rise of nationalism and the industrial 
revolution o/the middle of the 19th century, ulti¬ 
mately led to the remarkable growth and popularity 
of Parliamentary Government on the English model, 
which attained its climax in the epoch of Gladstone 
and Disraeli. It represented to the world the last 
word in constitutional perfection and most constitu¬ 
tions in all the continents borrowed their main 
features partly from the English and partly from 
the American system which was also derived irom 
En °'land but emphasised the divorce and independent 

fmmtioning oi tb. Executive, the Judicial *md the. 
Le-islative jurisdictions. The War ot 1914 191 

inacl« serious inroads on the English 
£„x the time being. most countries which partici¬ 
pated in that Armageddon, including England, unde 
the outward guise oi Pariiamentariamsm, converted 
tkemseives into what was in eitect Dictatorship 
permanent in some cases, temporary m otheis. 0 
result of the War and of the regimentation imposed 
on communities as an economic consequence ot the 
conflict was a renewed and bitter cldss.truggle 
transcending the old struggle that dated from 184 . 
The British Trades Disputes Act of 1&27 was very 
revealing and the use ■ of the injunction by the 
American Courts after the Labour Dispute m e 
United States intensified the struggle between the 
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haves” and the “have-nots”, between the actual 
and the would-be communists and the actual and 
the would-be capitalist members of society. This 
has become one of the chief phenomena as well as 
one of the portents of modern society* Institutions 
which wore taken to be sacrosanct are now bein')' 


challenged, e. //., the Public Schools system in Eng 
land and its philosophy of life, the present social 
and economic structure of British society and the 
whole organisation of business in America. Com¬ 
munities and races, passive in the past, are. begin¬ 
ning to challenge the declared mission of Europe 
and are evincing great anxiety to relieve the white 


man of his burdens. In some cases like Japan 
there is a notable combination of spiritual revolt 
and imitative industrial adaptation and the result¬ 
ant cut-throat competition. The factory system 
and the whole industrial philosophy are in the 
melting pot. The F ts of production have advanced 
to an immense extent but, as strikingly stated by 
an Economist, ’the factory workman of to-day ex¬ 
pects nothing of the master But his wages; the 
manufacturer asks nothing of the workman but his 
labour.’’ There is thus very little of real partner¬ 
ship. The doctrine of km&ez faire and the belief 
that competition will produce infinite progress have 
gone by the board. Economic nationalism is get¬ 
ting to be a difficult business, even where the pro¬ 
gramme is only to foster nascent key industries but 
it is being attempted everywhere and not least 
noticeably in England, the traditional home of free 
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trade. There is the inescapable truth triumphantly, 
though disastrously, proved by the late War, name¬ 
ly, the fact of the economic interdependence of 
every part of the world. The free interchange of 
goods and services is being constantly checked but 
where such interchange takes place, it is found that 
different standards of life and differing possibilities 
of the supply of cheap labour lead to the serious 
handicapping of the so-called “advanced industrial 
people.” Unemployment and distress are aggra¬ 
vated by factors which should lead .ordinarily to 
prosperity- Even success in war has sometimes 
led to consequences not distinguishable from those 
of defeat. The final result of the action and re¬ 
action of all these forces is that men are beginning 
to lose faith in the older forms of Government and 
society. Victorian democracy had the advantage 
of educating the electorate in its day and prevent¬ 
ing revolution. But thinkers are beginning to 
realise that its success was largely due to the then 
prevalent prosperity and to the absence of any 
cleavage between the rival parties in the State on 
fundamental problems. Neither in their social com¬ 
position nor in their outlook upon individualism 
was there much difference between the various 
parties in the State- But even in England the 
rise of socialism, the abandonment of the laissez 
faire theory, the industrial depression, the strikes 
culminating in the events of 1926, the delay in 
schemes of reconstruction, the revelations of the 
May Report of fl931 which manifested the 
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unsuspected position of the British budget, and the 
demand for new economies and the admission of 
large claims made by the unemployed and unem¬ 
ployable--these constituted fresh problems which 
the old Parties found difficult to solve in terms of 
old policies or programmes. Democracy, bavin* 
succeeded m getting rid of old inequalities and 
privileges, found that a new struggle is imminent 
wherein: new formulae may have to be evolved. 


It w felt generally, and the feeling has been 
carefully analysed by contemporary thinkers like 
Delisle Burns and Bassett and Mr. Harold Laski in 
his ; Democracy in Crisis,- that there is at present 
. going on an effort to adapt institutions suited to 
one set of purposes, to conditions in which those 
purposes oarmot freely operate. The effect i« nee- 
e S .w,ly a strain and it j, imiversallv ld . 

mtW that the problem has become an urgoni one 
Beorganisation ia essential but none save those who 
accept the necessity of Dictatorship are clear about 
the Imes upon which reorganisation should pro- 
need. It has been pointed ont that an element of 
d fficnhy B introduced by the character of the 
electorate, and by the character of the discussions 
m Parliament which have changed and which are 
largely of a specialist nature- Laski i„ the no].;, 
tioal sphere and Lord Bewart in the judicial have 
warned us about the complications that are nr” 
dnced by virtue of the effectual transference ° f 
power from Parhament to the Cabinet, and its 
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various agents—the organs of Executive power. 
In countries like America the history' of recent 
cases has demonstrated that the traditional and 
unalloyed respect paid to the Supreme Court can 
no longer be expected as a matter of course : and 
critics have not been wanting who have echoed what 
Jefferson stated as early as 1815. namely, that the 
American Constitution is a mere thing of wax in 
the hands of the judiciary. Laski argues that 
though acting iwholly in good faith the Supreme 
Court has operated as a bulwark of, capital ism. It 
is, of course, a fact that lawyers and judges as 
a profession are generally on the side of the status 
quo and it is equally true, as> proved in -the case of 
the Prohibition Law in America and the attem. 
pted drives against trust and gangsters, that no law 
can be made or enforced when men are not pre¬ 
pared to accept the law or its consequences. 
Whereas in countries hitherto. fortunate like 
England and America, these various competing and 
conflicting forces have, as a matter of compromise 
and adjustment, been held in comparative /control 
in others there has been a definite revolutionary 
bias, almost chronic, in large masses of people and 
there has taken place consequential revolutionary 
action. Lonin insisted that revolution was an art 
and advocated the fostering and growth of a re¬ 
volutionary class. Such a revolutionary mentality 
has come to stay and has produced one sot of results 
in Russia and another set in Germany and Italy. 
Competent thinkers are now gravely concerned with 
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the future of capitalism and it is realised that, un¬ 
less capitalism can produce more general happi¬ 
ness by moans of a more thorough equalisation of 
opportunities and advantages than at present is 
the case, and unless by a great self-denying ordi¬ 
nance it can pay a stiff price, far stiffer than was 
demanded by Sir Arthur Salter in his book on 
Recovery,'’ it will not recover its authority. 
What forms these revolutionary ideas will take in 
England and America and France it is impossible 
to say. But it is undeniable that many principles 
hitherto held sacred are seriously questioned and 
many , postulates denied. The dictatorship of 
Hitler in Germany may be a function, in the lan¬ 
guage of mathematics, of defeat and distress and 
the instinct of self-assertion. The dictatorship of 
Mussolini, no doubt, is the reaction against the 
nervelessness of previous political leaders and 
means the revival of the old Roman belief in the 
strong man. Kemal Pasha appears to be the ag¬ 
gressive spear-point of a newly emerging national 
consciousness, which has painfully learnt' to exalt 
the duty of patriotism even above the claims of 
dogmatic religion. But there is no doubt that the 
political temper of to-day throughout the world is 
in favour of a new equalisation of opportunities in 
the body politic and a reorganisation of Society for 
that purpose—a reorganisation which often de¬ 
mands or results in the jettisoning of many ideas 
as to freedom and liberty which, held sway in the 
past. 
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The progress of political thought has assumed 
the form of a spiral. We start with Machiavelii’s 
exaltation of -the assertive sovereign who knows 
his own mind and we arrive by many stages at the 
era of the glorification of private initiative and 
unrestricted competition when the State’s function 
was assumed to be mainly negative. Hegel insisted 
on the power and authority of the State and asked 
the individual to realise himself not in his own 
private concerns alone but by his contribution to 
the life of the State which, to Hegel, was a mystical 
end in itself. Karl Mars, the ancestor of modern, 
socialistic theories, took hold of Hegel’s conception 
and inverted it. He imagined the State not as. 
based on any unity or solidarity of the community 
but'as a by-product of the present system prevalent 
in the economic sphere; the deduction made by- 
Marx was that, so long as capitalism continued to 
exist, there can be no democracy^ however much the 
franchise may be extended. In other words, it is 
foolish, according to him, to speak of equal political 
rights when economically there is so much of 
inequality. Much of the present day democracy 
is, according to him and his followers, based on 
economic exploitation. Although his doctrine was 
enunciated in the Communist Manifesto of 1848, 
the influence of Marx became most pronounced 
after the foundation of the first international in 
1864 and the Russian Revolution of 1917. At 
the beginning of the 20th century, there was thus ’ 
a struggle for existence between the Darwinian 
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theory in politics and- the idea, suggested by men 
like Prince Kropotkin, of co-operation amongst men 
and the conception of society as an organism. The 
War and its experiences deflected many of these 
theories. Various States had to mobilise their 
national resources and many functional associations 
had to be used like Associations of Traders and 
Manufacturers and Trade Unions who, till the Groat 
Wax, were more or less parties in permanent opposi¬ 
tion. At the end of the War, there could bo no 
return to old conditions, for it bad altered both the 
political and economic configuration of the world. 

The most pronounced challenge to all the 
Governments of the world, since the French Revo- 
lution, wafc issued by Russia and the Communist 
believed that tiro cleavage between the old society 
and the new was inescapable and the new order 
must be created with new environments by a State 
wielding limitless authority, which State again is 
to suffer extinction as soon as its work is done. 
The Soviet outlook is exactly contrary to the 
underlying theories of Parliamentary democracy, 
its franchise gets rid of the 'old theory of one man 
one vote and, proceeds on’the theory of one Worker 
one vote and in practice, the urban worker dictates 
the entire policy. In the language of Mr. Cole, it 
is an avowedly partisan State founded on a class 
basis', conceived not as the ruling instrument of a 
finished socialist society but. as the instrument of 
the gradual transition to such a society. This 
transition cannot take place so long as there is a 
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risk of a counter-revolution and, for the moment, 
may be said to lie in the distant future, the present 
# being definitely a class rule at -whose apex is a 
rigid and unflinching despotism. Nevertheless, the 
Communist party has been building up organs of 
economic administration and systems of planning 
which are designed to outlive the present class- 
state. The Five Year Plan of Russia endeavours to 
enlist the will and the enthusiasm of the proletariat, 
to work as well as to fight for a new world. It 
has put a tremendous strain on Russia and is based 
on a faith in the power of the human will to move 
mountains, and, curiously, the mountain seems 
to move a bit. 

Whilst one challenge to Parliamentarianism is 
the Russian experiment, Fascism in its several 
forms is the other. It has been observed that it 
shares with the Soviet system its insistence on 
activity as the function of citizenship and its at¬ 
tempts to exclude all hostile elements and doctrines 
from the control of the State and its co-ordination 
of all forms of communal life. But the object set 
before Fascism f is not class-domination but the 
active stimulation of the national idea, an idea 
which the League of Nations was created to put 

into a secondary position-in the thoughts of men. 

At first, Fascism was merely a summons to action 
but it has slowly built up its own theory of a cor¬ 
porative State, of individuals grouped according to 
functions, all of them being subordinate to national 
realisation. With these two challenges iu front of 
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ifc, tile Parliamentary system itself is bound to 
undergo profound modifications suited to tire ever- 
increasing tasks of modern Governments. As was 
already noted, it works best when there is enough 
community of view for an incoming Government 
not to desire to undo the work of its predecessor 
This system will be put to a severe strain if there 
emerges a party which wants to change the basis 
of society. This is the reason why many m" 
relieve that if socialism succeeds in England and 
America, there must be, at le^st transitionally, some 

vamnt of dictatorship °r‘Wong-rule such as is 

!S y teed “ ths D “« ■*« 

Some of the phenomena noticeable in recent 
British politic, are the formation of .the British 
Union of Faaoists and the Labour Party’s rejection 
ot the theory of Gradualism, the conference of 
October 1932, in fact, pleading: for a complete 
severance from the methods of the past. It will be 
noticed that socialist intellectuals like Mi- G D H 
Cole and Prof. Laski are, in characteristic British 

fashion, thinking of effecting the contemplated » 

tie <£***£. 
But one of the real penis of the situation is the idea 

m many minds that capitalist or financial interests 
will always seek to nullify the policy of So J"J 

Governments which, it is apprehended by some “l 

never be permitted to put into practice their own 
theories and to fulfil their mission. 
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Most political theories save the Soviet and 
Fascist plans depend for their ultimate success on 
elements of common interest and co-operation bet¬ 
ween people of different countries and races as well 
as between different strata in each country and a 
kind of agreement that violence and war can, under 
present conditions, never solve any problem, 
national or international. Indeed, very few pro¬ 
blems can escape becoming world-wide on account 
of the rapidity of intercommunications and the 
growing economic interdependence of all parts of 
the earth. Recent events and the conflagration which 
has now started, howeVer, seem to show that men 
are not yet too busy to go to wars or to prepare for 
new wars. The belief that was at one time- held 
in good faith that modern life is too full of varied 
interest to leave space for primitive fears aud sus¬ 
picions has not yet established itself as a live ele¬ 
ment in men’s thoughts. Politics too and the 
comity of nations may be said * to be at the cross 
roads. 

These lectures, designed to keep alive the 
memory of one who, in addition to being a fearless 
advocate of Popular rights and a trained lawyer, 
was essentially a thinker and systematic philosopher, 
would be incomplete if there was no reference to 
modern philosophic developments. If I do not enter 
into them in detail, it is not solely because of the 
vastness of the subject and the materials available 
but because of the tremendous dispersion and range 
of ideas that is a feature of recent thought in this 
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department. Such ideas have ranged from the 
materialism alid positivism of the middle of the 
last century to their reaction in the idealism that 
started with Kant and was developed by later 
thinkers, from Balfour’s defence of philosophic 
scepticism side by side with his championship of a 
spiritual point of i'view to Bergson’s endeavour to 
vindicate the spiritual character of the Universe 
and to postulate reality as being neither material 
nor mental and to urge that the ultimate reality is 
life. We have realists who maintain the existence 
of something* independent,of consciousness.. We 
have James and his pragmatism and his reliance on 
experience not inconsistent with the acceptance of a 
superhuman consciousness. There is Earl Russell 
with his simultaneous rejection of idealism and 
materialism and there is General Smuts who has 
striven to reconcile the latest scientific concepts 
by means of his philosophy of holism. This system 
deserves special mention because of the General’s 
insistence on creative evolution, which is very dis¬ 
tinct from the mechanistic theory. According to 
Smuts, space and time are no longer homogeneous, 
but, in his own language, have been reduced to a 
curved and warped space-time having a definite 
structure. Matter is conceived of as a system of 
electric charges. A thing itself i s now an event 
according to the system of relativity and by a 
synthesis of such thoughts Smuts arrives at tire con¬ 
clusion that life and personality are successive 
advances m the structure of matter, which is tending 
towards free and harmonious self-realisation" 
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Recent philosophic tendencies are thus abolishing 
the estrangement between science a%d philosophy 
which was so marked at an earlier epoch. The 
tendency of modern physics has had a counterpart 
in the tendency of philosophy to think of reality as 
a flux of events rather than as substantial. Matter 
seems to lose its material characteristic and what 
has been previously stated as the principle of 
indeterminacy and its applications to free will have 
profoundly modified old conceptions and altered 
the reliance on probabilities- In many scientific 
quarters this symbolism has led t<J a mysticism 
which is not very different in its essentials from 
the Indian thought that is expressed in the for. 
mula : UrWW (“That thou art”) and in the message 
conveyed in the following passage from the Briha ■■ 
tlaranyaka Upanishad : 

“He, dwelling in the Akasa, is within the 
Akasa, whom the Akasa does not know, whose body 
is the Akasa, who from within rules the Akasa, is 
thy soul, the Inner Ruler, Immortal 

Death itself in this view is an event falling 
outside the inmost nature of spirit and can be assi¬ 
milated to cosmic repulsion and expansion. On 
this hypothesis, beings do not pass out of an inde¬ 
pendently subsisting world, but the world, on the 
contrary, passes from them and they are lifted 
above the event. The finite and infinite will then 
appear in the end to be no longer separable. 
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VThe G'ifca announces : 

cpr || 

Beings are unmanifest in origin, manifest in 
the midmost stage, unmanifest in dissolution, 
What ground is there for regret ?” 

One of the wisest of modern .Englishmen, Lord 
Haldane, to whom, among other things, England 
owes its new army system and whose manifold ser¬ 
vices England did not perhaps sufficiently appre¬ 
ciate, has remarked that all accomplishment is only 
relative and it is not any finality attained that can 
ever be ours- Adverting to the philosophy of 
history and regretting that England lias 'not paid 
adequate attention to India and its thought, he 
asserts; “Philosophy lias no single form which w;e 
can treat as authoritative.” As the teachings 
of the latest science tell us, creeds and opinions 
have to be treated with respect but they are for 
ever symbolic and like all symbols inadequate and 
often untrue when put forward as expressions of 
ultimate belief. What we have to do with philoso¬ 
phy (and this may be said of science and history 
and art) is, in Haldane’s suggestive language, to 
study it, assimilate it as a criticism displaying an 
evolution of ideas about what is finally real and to 
be content with such sense of harmony in our 
minds as this study briugs about. 

I have been reading with great interest a very 
wise and stimulating Address entitled “The Spirit 
of the East contrasted with the Spirit of the West,” 



delivered by Sir P. Ramanathan, whflse namt^hiaL " 
institution boars. Ho was truly of a Catholic spmir— 
and in his religion knew no boundaries or frontiers 
of race or culture. He analysed industrial pro¬ 
gress and its raison d’ etre • He asked the question 
“Cui Bono’’ and assorted that the West has yet to 
learn the real Gospel of work. He spoke of scienti¬ 
fic advance and insisted that its value does not lie 
in the discoveries in the world-plane but in the 
strengthening and broadening of the mind and so 
qualifying the mind fop research within us. He 
discussed freedom and its meaning and differenti¬ 
ated outer freedom , from freedom of the spirit 
and he pleaded with Matthew Arnold for the dis¬ 
covery of a clue to some sound order and authority. 

In his explanation of the Vedanta and Siddhanta 


as well as in his “Eastern Exposition of St. John” 
and in his pamphlet on “The Culture of the Soul 
amongst the Western Nations”, he sought to find 
that clue and advocated a synthesis of Eastern and 
Western lore and Biblical exegesis for the purpose 
of explaining dogmas which, in the words of Cardi- 
naP Newman, are always beset with intellectual 
difficulties. His example is priceless. It is in 
such a spirit, namely, that of a reverent search for 
the ultimate, each aspect of which is so full of 
power and mystery, it is in the spirit of a realisa¬ 
tion that the world is at the cross roads and a feel¬ 
ing that an immense responsibility rests,on each one 
of us to make the right choice, that it behoves us 
to set about the business of thought and life. 



THE PURPOSE OF A UNIVERSITY* 


At a time like this, when men’s minds an 
being tested anew and the foundations of society 
are being re-laid, when humanity has either tc 
plunge into an abyss .or evolve a scheme of life 
which is worth-while and can last, it is perhaps not 
unprofitable -to examine the purposes and the 
possibilities of higher education and particularly of 
University training that has to mould the mind 
and character of the coming generation. How shall 
we define a University? It is and should be a 
school of knowledge of all kinds consisting of 
teachers and learners drawn from all strata and 
coming from every*quarter. It should essentially 
be a place for the communication and circulation 
of thought by means of personal intercourse. This 
idea was aptly expressed bv Newman, who, while 
admitting that the litter a scripta is a record of 
truth and an instrument of teaching, yet, added 
that if we wish to become exact and fully furnished 
in any subject of teaching which is diversified and 
complicated, we must consult the living man and 
listen to his living voice- It is specially necessary 
to bear this in mind, now that the appalling tendency 
is growing of substituting for such living discus¬ 
sion and intercourse notes delivered in classes and 

An Essay by Sir C. P. Kamaswami Aiyar, published in 1943, 
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colleges arid even instruction through, corres¬ 
pondence or the radio. Bana, in his Harshacharita, 
speaking of a Forest University extant in the 7th 
century, describes it as “comprising devotees dead 
to all passions, Jains in white robes, followers of 
Krishna, many religious students, followers of 
Kapila, Lokayatikas or materialists, followers of 
Kanada, and of the Upanishads, students of legal 
j institutions, students of the Puranas, adepts in 
sacrifices, experts in grammar and others diligently 
following their own tenets, raising doubts, resolving 
them and disputing, discussing and explaining their 
points.” What a picture is presented of the right 
approach to the ideals of all Universities, with 
reference to the catholicity of admission*, freedom 
of discussion and universality of range! There is, 
however, one great difference between the methods 
of ancient learning and what is possible to-day. 
The medieval scholar in Europe, our ancient and 
even more recent pandits and the Chinese man- 
y darins, purported to be encyclopaedic and regarded 
all the learning of their time as within their com¬ 
pass, and the proverb then originated that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing and that one must 
drink deep or taste not the Pierian Spring. But 
the content of human learning has now become so 
stupendous and specialisation so elaborate and 
complicated that it would be inexpedient, even if 
it were possible, to reproduce' amongst us such 
prodigies of learning as the Admirable Crichton or 
I even Bacon, Gibbon and Macaulay. This aspect 
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was never so penetratingly, though whimsically 
described as by Robert Louis Stevenson in his 
“Apology for Idlers/’ 

‘‘it is surely beyond a doubt that people 
should be a good deal idle in youth. For 
though here and there a Lord Macaulay may 
escape from school honours with all his wits 
about him, most boys pay so dear for their 
medals that they never afterwards have a shot 
m their locker, and begin the world bankrupt. 
And the same holds true during all the time a 
lad is educating himself, or suffering others to 
educate him.” 

“If you look back on your own education, I 
aim sure it will not be the full, vivid, instruc¬ 
tive, hours of truantry that you regret; .you 
would rather cancel some lack-lustre period 
between sleep and waking in the class.” 

Another portrait was drawn by Asquith who 
ha^ said in one of his essays • 

“But there are memories and memories. 
One of the most dangerous gifts that the gods 
can bestow on the new bora infant i s the 
portentous, omnivorous, unlealdng memory of 
suclTmon as Lord Macaulay and Lord Acton 
• It is far more, difficult to evolve a discrimi- 
natmg than a merely receptive and retentive 
memory. For myself, while I often wish that 
I could remember half the things that I have 
forgotten, I sometimes wish that I could forget 
half the things that I remember.” ° 
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The modern University may well set before 
itself, not the creation of walking compendia of 
human learning, but the fashioning of the minds of 
its scholars so that they may become supple and 
adaptable. As recent theories of psycho-analysis 
strongly emphasise, what is forgotten is perhaps as 
valuable as what is learnt; and wide vistas have 
now been opened up that point to the immense 
importance of the psycho-analytic point of view for 
an understanding of the structure and function of 
human culture. Without analysing.the conflicting 
theories of Freud, Adler and Jung, one may ob¬ 
serve that they all base themselves on a dynamic 
conception of the mind. 

The evolution of the individual as well as of 
the race mind has now come to he regarded as a 
function not only of conscious but of unconscious 
knowledge, and what is learnt and forgotten during 
the years of preparation is deemed to be as 
valuable as what is learnt and retained. Sciences 
like mathematics and various classical and artistic 
pursuits, have sometimes been assailed on the 
ground that they are of very little importance in 
“real-life”; but it is not the retention in the mind 
of the formulae and the processes that should be 
regarded as significant but rather the formative 
influence and the disciplinary value of such studies 
in relation to the unconscious as well as of the con¬ 
scious being. 
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Carrying,the discussion a step,further, we may 
say that the study of Political Economy, which was 
once called the dismal science, reveals a record of 
exploded theories including the doctrine of laisnez- 
fmre, so dear to the Victorians. But a knowledge 
of these developments is useful even in these days of 
planned, economy and comprehensive State control, 
at least m order to deal with new theories which 
are a camouflaged re-hash of old doctrines In¬ 
creasingly does it become manifest that, as in the 

case of a lawyer preparing his brief, so in the case 
of student, of the humanities and „f the sciences, 

what matters is not to equip oneself with a know- 
edge .of all possible details. One need only know 

the path on which to travel anil where to ]ook fm , 
the requisite material. The function of a Oni- 
versity would thus seem to consist in endowing the 
minds of its alumni with such basic capacity, aud 
such adaptiveness as'well as such a geueral ground- 
mg as would enable them to discern whore to 
search profitably for knowledge and for wisdom 

wl aW'J^ ° f mmd “ d SUC|1 a feaiM,i 
end attiMTffis not generally attained through 

crarnmtTofV “ r °° m " b * the 8tr «“ous 

cramming of degree-getting notes, but arise from 

:xrr wih **» ^ 

hall m the laboratory and in the play-field Thi« 
-change of opinion and co-ordJtef ^ ^ 
therefore be regarded as one of +>,* f i y 

educational endeavour; I »th ? 

mum advantage therefrom the n *— * ° Pt ‘ 
utuerrom, the pre-requisites are 
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freedom from prejudice, from exclusions and from 
conservatisms or fanaticisms which are the anti¬ 
theses of culture. The true environment of a 
student cannot be better delineated than in the 
invocation which constantly recurs in the Upani- 
shads : 

May we be protected; may we be supported and 
maintained ; may our energies be rightly ap¬ 
plied ; may our studies be illustrious; and 
may there be no hatred amongst us ! 

fir r%r| ii 

Peace and order in the land, the comprehensive 
and organised endowment of studies and |of learn¬ 
ing for their own sake, the evocation of all human 
energies for the acquisition of knowledge in one or 
more'of its branches, concentration as a pre-requisite 
of achievement and, above all, freedom from pre¬ 
judice and hostility, are the conditions pre-requisite 
to the individual learner sitting at his guru's feet 
and the stress that is laid upon mellowness and 
catholicity is as needed to-day as it ever has been. 

The inter-relation between the Universities and 
national life and national programmes is a matter 
that is of no mere academic importance, but forms 
a topic of absorbing and immediate interest. Not 
many years ago, two separate and somewhat contra¬ 
dictory charges were levelled against developments 
even in Universities like Oxford and Cambridge ; 
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firstly, that they were too slow to adapt themselves 
to modern needs and demands and too conservative 
in acknowledging the importance of the social 
sciences and technical studios ; and secondly, that 
they have in certain topics encouraged an over¬ 
specialisation that tended to segregate knowledge 
in separate compartments and that they did not 
seek to unify and integrate such knowledge. It 
was in order to answer such criticisms that a j. 
modern thinker, speaking of the University tradi- i 
tion, wrote as follows : —■ 

'in the variegated interplay of minds and 
. opinions, the measure of specialisation which 
is made inevitable by the expansion of modern 
knowledge and the pressure of economic com¬ 
petition is partially humanised. At least the 
limitations of his study are brought constantly 
home to him, and at least the drift towards 
insulation is regarded as neither inevitable nor 
desirable. The social life of tho Universities > 
is itself a standing protest and safeguard 
against the development of higher education 
into a predominantly technical or vocational 
training. It preserves as an operative ideal— 
not always achieved but seldom allowed to 
lapse-the conception of a University as the 
home and shrine of a living body of knowledge 
and thought, organic in its wholeness but 
specialized m its application.” 



Amongst the drawbacks of such over-specialisa¬ 
tion is that partisanship, that risk of concentration 
on racial or communal or even cultural complexes 
and rivalries which have led to the rise of the 
totalitarian spirit and theories like those exalting 
special Herren volh. 

Approaching the subject from a different angle, 
Lord Haldane, one of the most finished products of 
European Universities, in an Address to the Uni¬ 
versity of Wales, describes the reforming and level¬ 
ling influences of such a foundation on the soul of 
a people as a formative principle : 

“ Just as the body grows by assimilating in¬ 
organic and foreign material from the -en¬ 
vironment and transforming it to its own use, 
just as the social organism develops in propor¬ 
tion as it givos right to new classes of citizens 
and brings within itself and raises to a higher 
level and sense of responsibility those who in 
a previous generation would have been treated 
as unworthy of civil rights, so the mind of the 
scholar grows. It grows in strength and 
breadth as it assimilates what it costs a hard 
struggle and much renunciation of passing 
pleasure, to grasp. But what is thus grasped 
is, in the process of being so grasped, trans¬ 
cended and freed from the appearance of being 
foreign and uninteresting.” 

The ideals so enunciated are not foreign to us 
in India. The history of education in ancient 
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India supports such a thesis; and even the meaning I 
of the term “Upanishad”, namely, approaching for 
instruction, presupposes a teacher or a group of 
teachers. The 9th Anuvaha of Taittiriya ITpa- 
nishad , emphasising the importance not only of 
reading (tsrrwrro) but teaching (sr^ff) is typical of 
the ancient life of the hermitages, each one of 
which was a University in miniature and where 
students, from time to time, are described as 
approaching with nominal gifts a preceptor for the f 
purpose of sitting under his feet and educating 
themselves not only through instruction but 
through service.| The persistent search for truth 
which was characteristic of Naehiketas in the 
Kaihopanishad culminated in such institutions as 
Nalanda which combined the ideals of the Guru- 
hulas and of Viharas. They not only comprised a 
cluster of students round a teacher 1 or preceptor but 
evolved into seats of universal learning. Nalanda, 
though established originally as a Buddhist insti¬ 
tution, outgrew its pristine limits and soon began y 
to teach the fundamentals of many faiths and of 
several secular sciences. Students came to it not 
only from all parts of India but from the whole of 
the then civilised world. It was one of tho earliest 
Residential Universities where, as so feelingly 
described by Newman, a multitude of young men 
came together, mixing with and learning from one 
another even if there be no one to teach them. As 
it was in those days, so should it be to-day. Such 
an institution eliminated and adjusted widely 
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different notions and thus moulded the whole assem¬ 
blage of students. In short, Nalanda fulfilled the 
object of every University, as it enabled students to 
form each other’s character, made them learn the 
art of life and enabled them to constitute a har¬ 
monious society. It was justly regarded as a Uni¬ 
versity of Universities, entrance to which could be 
had only after the pupil had passed out of other 
and smaller institutions, and some of the ancient 
records not only speak of something like a matri¬ 
culation examination but also of a minimum age of 
admission fixed between 18 and 20, This was not 
our only University, as there were also Yalabki 
on the Western coast, and Yikramasila and Kanchi- 
puram and other institutions scattered through the 
country, many of which became really international 
centres. To some of these Universities, students 
resorted from Kanchipuram ip. the South to Pesha' 
war in the North and from Turkey in the West to 
Java, Sumatra and Korea in the Far East and an 
early Indian description of a University gives the 
number of teachers as 1000. It is only after the 
department of education was inaugurated in the 
Government ©f India and after the Educational 
Resolution of 1913 and the Sadler Report that we 
in India have re-commenced to equate a University 
with residential facilities as well as a provision 
for comprehensive study not only in the sciences 
but iu the humanities, in history and in economics. 
Even now, unfortunately, there is not enough co¬ 
operation between the Universities inter se or 
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between them and the various scientific and other 
Institutes in the country and there is no real co¬ 
ordination of High School education and higher 
studies. 


In the re-fashioning of the education of the 
future, not a few lessons can be learnt from the 
chronicles of the past. Equally shall we benefit 
from a contemplation of what lias been brought 
about under our very eyes in countries like 
Russia and China. Even in pre-revolutionary 
Russia, a great deal of attention was paid to lin¬ 
guistic and other abstruse studies and it is well 
known that, long before the War, many Sanskrit 
publications and an unabridged and very thorough 
and comprehensive Sanskrit Dictionary were pro¬ 
duced in Russia- But in the course of a little more 
than a decade, the Soviet Republic revolutionised 
primary education and made it well-nigh universal. ■ 
Op-to-date scientific methods have characterised 
not only its theoretical studies but the practical 
application of science to agriculture, to stock-breed- 
m g , to mining and heavy industries, has transformed 
0 people into one of the most effective and dyna¬ 
mic of modern nations. The Soviet triumphs in the 
^ ai of touav are prophetic of its assured position in 
the economy ot the future. Not only the creation 
of the Hydro-Electric Power Plant in Dniepropet- 
icvsk and of the Urals centres of Industry but the 

To n ™ d the self-sacrifice 

denoted by ‘trie Soviet scorched-earth policy sig¬ 
nalise the birth of a new type of world-community 
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which has miraculously speeded up the resurrection 
of education and of industries. The present genera¬ 
tion of Russia has been literally transformed from 
the scientific and industrial point of view and it is 
noteworthy that it is devoting attention not solely 
to the study of modern science and literature but 
even to Indian history, to Buddhism and to many 
modern Indian languages. One of the things that 
is being attempted in the midst of this titanic con¬ 
flict is the compilation of a grammar of the Gypsy 
language which is closely akin to Sanskrit. 

Perhaps, even more intrinsically marvellous 
has been the progress achieved - ' in "China. The 
Chinese have adopted a most far-seeing plan in 
respect of their national system. Though they 
realise that • the present struggle with Japan in¬ 
volves the whole of their future, they have refused 
to recruit students, because they know that the 
future of China depends upon* a nucleus of educated 
people. Battered apparatus, partially destroyed 
libraries, and the equipment-of some of the most 
important Chinese Universities and colleges were 
shifted westwards for thousands of miles and even 
to-day China has several Universities, independent 
colleges and technical institutions. Within 30 
years, the old system of classical education wag 
modified and supplemented. The education of the 
masses was helped by the New Life Movement— 
a social development—inaugurated by Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-Shek for the benefit of the people of 
China, and his gifted wife recently stated : U I have 



never known brain to have any sexes”. Women 
have been brought out of the seclusion of ages and 
their part in national uplift is as noteworthy as that 
of man. Education has been linked up with indus¬ 
tries, and the character-building that has reinforced* 
Chinese faith and inward resolution has been 
amongst the marvels of to-day. At the risk of re¬ 
peating what has now become common knowledge, 
I shall give a brief account of what has - been done 
by the Chinese Universities and Chinese experts 
during the last .few years. I proceed to quote from 
an issue of “Current Affairs”.' 


These self-less devotees of learning have 
already rebuilt their institutions in old temples and 
improvised mat-sheds thousands of miles from their 
original location- It was their rigid sense of duty 
that has saved theoretical lectures and practical 
olaasea from being discontinued daring the war • 
instead, new oitadels have been established and' 
more scholars are being trained, often under trying 
non i ions. figures prove this assertion most 
eloquently: of the 108 pre-war centres of higher 
education, ninety-one were ‘rendered useless’ 
through enemy action. To-day, not only have the 
mined universities and college, been replaced but 
another hve hayo been added. The number of 
students onoe came to 31,188 only - to-day, 44 409 
stodent, are engaged in studies at 38 universities, 
42 colics and 38 technical schools, indicating a 
*ise of 35 per cent, approximately. 
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u Difficulties of re-establishment have often 
been well-nigh insurmountable. The Hwa Chung 
College, for example, was destroyed twice till it 
found shelter in Hsichow, a rural town in Yunnan. 
Its first exodus took 41 days from Wuchang, its 
old site ; the journey had to be made by water and 
road ; and the second flight covered a railway trip 
of 2200 km. The college is a merger of several 
’ old-standing institutions and depends much on the 
grants from the Ministry of Education, on the 
donations from the Boxer Indemnity Bqard and on 
subscriptions raised by* the Harvard-Yensling 
Institute among others. The two removals have 
cost practically two-thirds of the College’s .annual 
budget. Added to this are losses sustained owing 
to the destruction of the library and laboratories- 
Of 60,000 volumes, only .one-fourth could be sal¬ 
vaged and only a third part of laboratory equip¬ 
ment was saved from the ruinous effects of the 
^ incendiary bombs. In spite of all these handicaps, 
the College has not only maintained its various arts 
and science subjects, but has devoted new science 
classes for experimenting with local dyes, tanning 
materials, etc., while it has also opened fresh arts 
departments for ethnical and morphological, studies 
of tribes in the neighbourhood. The college is now 
situated in an environment of repose which enjoys 
the reputation of being the Switzerland of the East • 
Curiously enough, this Christian institution is to¬ 
day housed partly in a Buddhist Monastery, partly 
^ in a temple dedicated to Confucius, and partly in a 



family shrine-. New wings had to be added when 
new subjects’ were taken up, which, of course, 
meant extra expenditure.” 

We may now turn to the stupendous literacy 
drive that began with the Republic but has assumed 
nation-wide importance only recently. During 
1939—40 the Republic spent 11,209,095 dollars 
for teaching 4-6,349,460 illiterate adults from 16 to 
35 years old. It is certainly an uphill work to- 
render literate another 140,000,000 so that the 
country’s population might receive at least rudi¬ 
mentary lessons in reading and writing. And 
indefatigable, as the Chinese educationists are, they 
are sure to achieve their end in another five or six 
years. 

China’s rapid progress in higher education 
during these war-years is well illustrated by the 
following figures-the Central JVeius of Chungking 
has just released. 

During the first semester of the academic year > 
1942, there were 132 institutes of higher learning, 
of which 53 were national, 28 provincial and 51 
private. The 1942 figure shows an increase of 6 
universities, 12 colleges, and 23 technical schools 
as compared with that at the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese war in 1937. 

Among the 432 institutes of higher learning, 
44 were Universities, 41 colleges and 47 technical 
schools, as compared with the figures upon the out¬ 
break of the War'; '} ^ 
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As regards the number of atudent feAh e total^ 
enrolment during the first semester! oi ll&aVAs 
63,605 as compared with 31,18(3 uponI 
of the War. ’ _ __ : 

Both China and Russia have sought to translate 
into practice, as far as may be, the principles under¬ 
lying that Declaration of human rights which was 
not long ago framed by a group of thinkers under 
- the Chairmanship of Lord San key. In the docu¬ 
ment drawn up by them, the following statement 
occurs ; 

“it is the duty of the community to equip 
every man with sufficient education to enable him 
to be as useful and interested a citizen as hie capa¬ 
city allows. Furthermore, it is the duty of the 
community to render all knowledge available to 
him and such special education as will give him 
equality of opportunity for the development of his 
distinctive gifts in the service of mankind. He 
^ shall have easy and prompt access to all informa¬ 
tion necessary for him to form a judgment upon 
current events and issues.’’ 

I have, in some detail, recounted these epic 
‘endeavours of Russia and China as they should 
not only be a source of inspiration to us but also a 
warning that nations are re-born and grow only 
through sacrifice and travail and also by absorbing 
the lessons of the present in order to fashion the 
future, hi such a task, many false idols have to be 
^ demolished and true divinities re-established. Ba¬ 
con spoke of the Idols of the Tribe, Idols of the 
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Cave, Idols of the Market-place and Idols of the 
Forum! Many of these Idols are being destroyed 
before bur eyes. What shall we put in their place? 
The civilisation of the future will consist, as has 
been felicitously summarised, in an ever-present 
sense of the oneness of mankind and a respect for 
the dignity of man as well as in an unlimited 
faculty for curiosity and research. We have too 
long built our society on the basis of the love of , 
clan, the love of tribe and the love of country. 
These affections and loyalties have their place in 
the scheme of the world but they cannot and 
should not take the place that belongs to that newly 
emerging human and international society, in the 
building of which no institutions can play so' 
important a part as the Universities. 

In a very characteristic and illuminating para¬ 
graph in hi3 “Outlook for Homo-Sapiens’’, Ii. 6, 
Wells has put- the case thus : - 

“it has become necessary for man to be re-ecfe- j 
cated as a conscious world-citizgn. He has to 
be prepared to take his place in a collective 
world-fellowship. The existing educational 
organisations of the world do not provide any* 
thing like a true realisation of this necessity 
nor do they establish the necessary conceptions 
of conduct that arise out of it. They need to 
be recast’ quite a3 much as and perhaps even 
more than the political framework”. 

Education, as Bertrand Russell has insisted, ^ 
has been used to promote a degree of nationalism 
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whioh is. scarcely compatible with a truly interna¬ 
tional outlook. This, of course, has been most obvi¬ 
ously demonstrated in totalitarian countries where 
education has been a part of the preparation for 
war as much as the manufacture of munitions. 
Text-books and works of research must henceforth 
encourage universal human loyalty, and history 
must cease to be written with an exclusively 
nationalistic bias brought about by -falsification or 
unfair selection. Education, in "other words, must 
help us to get rid of all provincialism, communal 
and racial .prejudices and superstitions. . It must 
raise us above racial, political and religious anta¬ 
gonisms and socialise our instincts. 

The Roman poet Terence uttered a profound 
truth when he said; homo-sum humani nihil a me 
alienumputo t“l am a man and deem nothing that 
relates to man foreign to me”.) ^ Such a spirit m 
action, resolute, continuous and watchful, can alone 
prevent humanity from falling into those preci¬ 
pices, at the sight of which it is reeling back at the 
close’of a titanic as well as a confused struggle. 
Other abysses may yet overwhelm the human race 
unless the Universities and the wise men of the 
world re-educate mankind into anew culture and 


a new science of life. 

In an open letter addressed by Professor Harold 
Laslrito President Roosevelt, he quoted the Presi¬ 
dent’s own Inaugural Address, of the 4th March 

W3i>< ‘Let me assert my firm belief that the only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself; plenty 
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is at our door but a generous use of it Ian- 
guish.es in the very sight of the supply. Pri¬ 
marily, this is because the rulers of the ex¬ 
change of mankind’s goods have failed through 
their own stubbornness and their own incom¬ 
petence, have admitted their failure and abdi¬ 
cated.They have no vision, and wheu 

there is no vision the people perish”. ^ 

Such a vision needs constant awareness and 
sedulous training of the mind and spirit. It arises 
from and co-exists with the “things that are more 
excellent”, which have thus been Outlined by a 
scholarly poet: 

“The gains of science, gifts of art; 

The sense of oneness with our kind , 

The thirst to know and understand— 

K large and liberal discontent; 

These are the goods in life’s rich hand, 

The things that are more excellent.” > 



PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE * 


► 




My primary obligation today is to thank • 
those responsible for this great gathering for having 
given me the opportunity to deliver the Jubileo 
Memorial Lecture in pursuance of a scheme which 
was sponsored and has been later on implemented 
under very distinguished auspices. It was with 
great alacrity that I accepted the invitation of 
the organisers and I ’nave chosen a? my subject ^ 
“ Planning for the Future.” 

The topic, by its very nature, is so wide and 
all-embracing that anything or a series of-nothings 
can be said by a speaker changed with the duty of 
fulfilling his obligation. : I am approaching the 
task with the foil consciousness that no more urgent 
and important work lies ahead of us than to discuss 
this subject,from all points of view and to formu¬ 
late and carry dut, without delay, well-devised 

schemes of re-construction. We are all aware that 

this matter \ has been engaging the attention of 
people throughout the ages, Hama Rajya and 
Plato’s Republic are amongst the earliest ideal 
Commonwealths of which humanity has\ dreamt 
and in their own way Swift’s masterpiece ‘Gulli¬ 
ver’s Travels, ” and Voltai re’s “ Candide ” mayje 


" The Jubilee Memorial Lecture delivered by Sir C P. Kama- 
swami Aiyar, at the; Maharaja’s College, LvnakuLun, 
pu 17 th,December 1943- 
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described both as devastating criticisms of don- r 
temporary life and as.pre-figurings of what the „ 
world may become. And, just running our eyes 
over the productions of great men - prophets 
scholars, and philosophers—who have tried to 

picture a new world, we have an imposing array of 
illuminating sketches, although they are not always 
mutually reconcilable. Indeed, this business is as - ', 
old as humanity and is part of our eternal quest' 
in which each of us—big and small—willy-nilly 1 
joins. With regard to what 1 shall say, I do not 
expect complete agreement, but my purpose is 
mainly to invite comment and oriticism. In such 
discussions it is necessary that all .conceivable 3 
arguments should be set out, controverted or dis¬ 
sented from, so that out of the clash of opinions a 
via media may be, reached and a new approach 
devised, if possible. 

Let us consider, the type of problem that was 
attacked by those who have sought to essay\similar 
tasks in the past. Plato’s Republic is a well known ** 
account of an ideal State where wise men carefully 
chosen were to rule the ^ State in the capacity of 
philosopher-kings. Plutarch’s Lycurgus , More’s 
Utopia which was written with a view to the possi- • 
bilities of the newly discovered Americar^continent, A 
Bacon’s JS/ew Atlantis which was a similar autiei- 
pation of the Australian continent, and Campanella’s 
City of the Sun which was a diatribe on theWciety 
of his days, belong to the past as also do Rousseau's 
dreams and Marx’s theories. Coming down to our { 



own days, we see thift H. G. Wells’ “ Outlook for 
Homo Sapiens ” and “ Phoenix ” and the works for 
which Bernard Shaw, Douglas Reed, Streit and 
others including Lenin and Dr., Sun Yat Sen and 
Emil Ludwig and Samuel Butler in Erewhon have 
made themselves responsible in recent years, are 
notable contributions to this topic. Quite recently, 
the Sanlcey Declaration, the Atlantic Charter and 
the Resolutions passed at the International Con. 
ferences that have taken place during the last few 
months testify to the ever-present yearnings of the 
human soul and the human intellect 'and their un¬ 
ceasing endeavour to devise some form of society, 
some form, of polity, some form of constitution 
under which humanity may best fulfil its destiny. 
This impulse is unquenchable and one is reminded 
of the familiar lines of the great Sufi poet, Omar 
Khayyam, whose Rubaiyat was translated into 
English verse which is accounted by some to be 
more expressive than the language of the original. 

<: Ah Love ! could thou and I with Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire; 
Would not we shatter it to bits — and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire?” 
Such re-moulding of the world to the heart’s 
desire has been an age-long attempt of mankind 
and so, there have come into being ideal common¬ 
wealths, imaginary constitutions, and the conti¬ 
nual picturing and envisaging of society as it is 
and as it should be. 
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Pew will ‘however deny that whatever may * 
have been the urgency of the problem in the past, 
its importance today is of a different and more 
critical character. To use a very over-worked and 
hackneyed expression, we are literally at the cross¬ 
roads, one way pointing to the disintegration of 
most human values and the other way pointing, 
we trust, to a rehabilitation of authentic ideals and 
to a renaissance of the human spirit. 

£ n this connection and as prefatory to my 
remarks, I may place before you what a fine artist, 
poet and thicker, Herbert Read, has observed 
regarding the currents and cross-currents of present* ^ 
day life. In a book with the very suggestive and 
deliberately arresting title of “ The Politics of the ; 
Unpolitical,” he declares : 

“ The world is waiting for a new faith es¬ 
pecially, the youth of the world is waiting for a 
new faith. The oH institutions, the old parties, 
ave dead at the roots. Young men and women 
stand apart, indifferent, inactive. But do not let r 
us mistake their indifference for apathy, their 
• inactivity for laziness. Intellectually, they are very 
wide awake. But they have rejected our abstract 
slogans and the hollow institutions in which old 
men gibber about freedom, democracy and culture. ; 
They don’t want freedom if it means the freedom 
to exploit their fellowmen ; they don’t want demo¬ 
cracy if it means the ridiculous bagmen of West¬ 
minster ; they don’t want culture if it means the < 
intellectual dope of our academies and uuiyersitiee, 4 
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They want ,to get rid of the profiteers and the 
advertising, men, the petty tyrannical bureaucrats 
and the screaming journalists, the club men and 
the still too numerous flock of rentiers for ever 
cackling over their threatened nest-eggs. They 
want a world that is morally clean and socially just, 
naturally productive and aesthetically beautiful. 
s And they know they won’t get it from any of the 
existing parties, from any of the existing political 
systems. They hate fascism, they recoil from com¬ 
munism, and they despise democracy. They are 
V groping towards a new faith, a new order, a new 
world’’. This attitude, I believe, correctly repre- 
,. sents the outlook of an increasingly ’numerous 
group of people who are profoundly dissatisfied 
with what the world has made of its institutions, 
with the grossly imperfect success that has attended 
the efforts to evolve a tolerable way of life, efforts 
whose only sequel has been to unleash the most 
^ primitively savage traits implicit in man. To 
achieve the end in view our programme has to be 
many-sided and our wprk essayed in no dogmatic 
or intolerant spirit)^ 

I hold it to be our first and fundamental 
duty in. any planning for the future that we 
must specially cultivate some faculties or quali¬ 
ties. The first requisite must needs be humility. 
We should, each one and all of us, recognise 
' what a wreck we have made of the world as we 

* found it, when we could, by well directed effort, 

have improved it or at least arrested the “ facilis 
descensus Averni’’ (The descent to Avernus is easy). 
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Speaking to an audience'largely composed of my 
own countrymen, I shall not be misunderstood when 
I say that this humility is not in the least needed 
amongst us, Indians. We have been too apt to excuse 
our shortcomings in the scientific and practical world 
as well as in the arts of politics and economic plan¬ 
ning and to exculpate ourselves for our ill-success in 
the commercial and industrial spheres, by declaring 1 
“ We have failed because we are spiritual and be¬ 
cause we are concentrating on the unseen forces of 
the Universe. v I would that it were so, but oan 
you and I, placing our hands on our hearts, say 
that we are more spiritual than those men, who, 
not solely for the sake of their religions faith but 
often for the sake of science or for the sake of their 
country, are recklessly throwing aside their life and 
all that they hold dear in order to achieve the ideal 
which they cherish ?, Are we more spiritual than 
Father Damien who risked certain infection from 
leprosy in order that he might succour the lepers ? 
Are we essentially more spiritual than the medical 
and scientific ,pioneers and the martyrs and the 
humanitarian leaders of the West, who do not pro¬ 
claim their spirituality ? Must spirituality co-exist 
with passivity or apathy or inertia? Must we 
misconstrue the great Tamil saying 
iteniis into a defence of physical and mental sloth ? 
Should we forget the Gita .wherein Lord Krishna 
asserts (Efficiency in action is true 

Yoga) ? Let us be done with this talk of spiri' 
tuality being our peculiar prerogative, I grant 
that at one time we led the world in many 



things that mattered, in philosophy, in daring and- 
lofty speculation, in tolerance and in the things ■ 
that were more excellent. We led the world and, 
if we are faithful to our past, we shall lead the 
world again, but not until we are conscious of our 
shortcomings and we are truly humble in spirit and 
recover a true sense of human values. The recent 
German doctrine of the Herren Volk and the 
Japanese cult of the chosen race are but variants 
of such suicidal lack of perspective. 

The next essential appears to me to be the 
realisation of the interdependence of the world in 
its present stage of evolution. We talk, politically 
and otherwise, of independence- We talk of nation; 
alism. The days of independence, in the sense of 
the assertive segregation of each national or local 
unit and its liberty to fashion its society and its 
future without any reference to the rest of the 
world, are dead. How can England, be independent 
any longer ? Everybody realises that it is impos¬ 
sible even for the British Empire to be independent 
in the sense in which England could be independent 
thirty or forty years ago- England is and must be 
dependent, not only during this War but for all the 
post-war work, for her finance, for her economic 
and social reconstruction, not merely on her 
Dominions and possessions but at least as much on 
America, Russia, China and South America. Space 
and time have been conquered by Science and m 
the wake of this conquest has come the inevitable 
elimination of all possible isolation of human 
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activities* And thus, the once-vaunted independence 
of any one country in the sense in which the word 
independence was understood in the past has ceased 
' to count. To say so is not to assert that political 
self-determination or self-government is either 
obsolete or the less an objective- In so far as self- 
government, political, economic or social, enables 
us to speak with our own voice, to put forward oar 
own spontaneous and regimented efforts without 
domination by outside influences, its achievement 
has to be striven for. When the self-government 
of India is attained, she will and must work with 
England first and then with the rest of the world 
as an equal partner and not as a cringing servitor, 
or exploitable dependent- In other words, inde¬ 
pendence in the shaping and implementing of our 
political and economic future having been secured, 
the next step iwill be a conscious move towards 
inter-dependence. .This is a cardinal factor in the 
world-situation and the impact of this new thought 
has not yet come homo to most of us. It is a 
difficult idea to grasp and carry out, but, unless we 
perform this duty, there is no future for us. 

It need hardly be stressed that we are not the 
only sinners in this direction and that practically . 
every nation has been making the same mistake. 

I spoke to you about India- Let us turn to 
England. In 1885 when dealing with the “ laissez 
fairs ” economics of those days, the London Times 
stated as follows <l If , Groat Britain has turned 
itself into a coal-shed and bl acksmith’s foro-e, it is 
or the benefit of mankind and its own.’’ 
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Cecil Rhodes, a few years later, unhesitatingly 
said :— ‘ We are the first race in the world and the 
more of the world we inhabit, the better will it be 
for the human race.” 

W- T. Stead, a very progressive man, in the 
“Review of Reviews,” in the year 1890, said : “The 
English speaking race is one of God’s chosen agents 
for improving the lot of mankind.” 

Balfour in 1917, in a speech in New York, 
spoke of the War of 1914 as having been in' aid of 
the “ spiritual advantage of mankind ”, without a 
petty thought or emotion.” 

President MacKinley is reported to have 
averred that, before he annexed the Philippines, he 
prayed for guidance. He presumably got it. A 
high prelate at the height of the Abyssinian crisis 
was able to preach : “We are animated by high 
moral and spiritual considerations. ” 

Not many weeks ago, a prominent American 
statesman delivered himself of the following obser¬ 
vation :— 

“ We must export capital both through private 
channels and through government. It must be 
agreed that money lent by the United States must 
be spent for purchases within the United States 
Of the Chinese, he said : “ they are my choice for 
the leadership of Asia. There is every reason why 
we should co-operate with China. She can buy, 
she is friendly ”. u Our compelling interests in 
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the Pacific make friendly and close relationship * 
with China economically and in every respect 
essential.’’ 

Fortunately, on the other hand, wiser thinkers 
of the United States have noted the lop-sidedness 
of that kind of philosophy. President Roosevelt, 
speaking some time ago, stated as follows in un¬ 
equivocal terms, and all the more appealingly ' 
because he was confronted with very difficult 'local | 
problems. “Racial strife renders us suspect abroad.” 

“ Men of all, races,” said he, black, white, brown ■ 
and yellow, fight beside us'for freedom. We can¬ 
not stand before the world as champions of the 
oppressed peoples unless we practise as well as ; 
preach the principles of democracy for all men.’’ | 

I have enumerated these instances to show ■' 
that, just as we in India have so often been self* 1" 
centred and short-sightedly arrogant, and as we 
have brooded on our past until we forgot the pre¬ 
sent and ignored the necessary watchwords of the | 
future, so, likewise, other nations have been guilty 
of similar lapse's. Humanity’s steps are still very 
faltering. ; 

What does all this reasoning lead to ? It 
leads, without possibility of contradiction, to the 
definite conclusion that internationally and nati- ; 
onally we cannot return to the pre-war world of 
1919 or 1939. On some points all instructed think¬ 
ing is now practically at one. The restriction to a ■ 
large and increasing extent of industrial or other *, 
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profits is a thing on which the world is reluctantly 
being 'forced to agree. There was a time when it 
was taken for granted that the more money a few 
man in a country made, the better it would be not 
only for that country but for the whole world. 
The underdog, the lowly and the oppressed in each 
community, did not matter then, as they are begin¬ 
ning to matter now. Continued suppression of 
some 'national elements, and the ignoring of the 
economic disequilibrium of society are becoming 
difficult and will soon become impossible, especially 
after the object-lesson furnished by the IL S. S. R. 
and the triumphant, organisation of all the strata of 
the popul ation of Russia for peace as well as for 
war. It may be taken as a definite article of faith 
for the future that the profit-motive in human 
enterprise must be definitely checked. In other 
words and treating the problem comprehensively 
employment of the bulk of the population is coming* 
to be regarded as more important than profit. It is 
much more important for the world that in each 
tract, as many as possible are employed usefully 
than that a few people should make great profits. 
As a corollary it follows that social stability is 
more important than a geometrical progression in 
consumption. In various newspaper articles, and 
in speeches by statesmen, we read of the raising of 
the standards of living and of the increased con. 
sumption that will follow the War, but if that in¬ 
creased consumption should lead directly or 
indirectly to social instability, the future will be 
gloomier than the past. Equitable distribution 
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would, in the future, become more necessary and 
important than even increased production and the 
increase of aggregate consumption. Varying our 
language and quoting from a well-known economist, 
we find there should be, if planning for the future 
is to be fruitful and effective, “a sincero realisation 
of the subordination of economic benefits to social 
ends, the recognition that what is economically good 
is not always ultimately good.” These principles 
may sound like platitudes but are the foundation 
of our plans. 

There is a school of thought which takes the 
view that, as soon as the War is over, everything 
will revert to the status quo ante. Any one who 
thinks abfiut the problem with some care will dis¬ 
cover that it is not and cannot be so. Let us first 
concentrate attention on the local food problem 
with which we are confronted today and which 
Mr. Dixon* and myself, under the inspiration and ■ 
stimulus of our respective Sovereigns, have been 
trying to solve in a fraternal spirit. Such a spirit \ 

of co-operation, I feel absolutely certain,, will ani- ■ 

mate Sir George Boag* also and f pray that, with 
the active aid of the Resident and the authorities in 
Delhi, it will enable us to grapple with the situation 
in the two States. The new Viceroy, Lord Wavell, 
is dealing with the situation vigorously and com¬ 
prehensively and we may legitimately hope for an r 
easing of the position. But we are not out of the 

*Mi\ Dixon was then Dewan of Cochin. 

*Sir George Eoag is Mr. Dixon’s succcessor as Dewan of 1 
Cochin. , s 
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woods. How often have I not heard it said by 
hasty writers and speakei’3: our 1 crisis will last only 
for a year or two ; when Burma is retaken every¬ 
thing will be all right? Is it going so soon to be 
all right ? As I observed at a meeting yesterday, 
the facts are more complex than that. Who culti¬ 
vated the paddy fields of Burma? Are the culti¬ 
vators residing in Burma today, or are they the 
refugees from Burma ? Have we not got to re¬ 
settle those refugees even after Burma is conquered? 
Great material damage has been done to houses and 
granaries and implemants and cattle. Boat after 
boat bas been bombed out of existence and port 
after port bas been reduced to cinders. Burma may 
regain her position as exporter of rice' but even 
then, will she necessarily send the rice to India ? 
May a self-governing Burma not prefer China or 
some other country ? In any case, it will take 
years before the status quo is <*completely restored 
and therefore the problem of post-war re-construc¬ 
tion, even from the poiut of view of paddy and rice^ 
is not a short-term affair. For some months or 
years after the War, the needs of the situation will 
be as acute as during the fight. The question of 
matching production to consumption will persist. 
The period will be lengthened by the inevitable 
absorption of resources in material and men, in re¬ 
building and re-creating ruined towns and industries 
and public works- A post-war boom is most likely- 
The war profiteer, the war contractor, will continue 
to be in evidence even after the War is brought to 
a triumphant conclusion by 'the Allies who are 
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already on the way to complete victory, though \ 
that victory may not arrive tomorrow or the day 
after. Indeed, I fancy that immediately after the 
War there will be a kind of spurt because all the 
devastated countries must be renovated, all the 
roads, bridges and factories must be re-constructed 
all the machinery must be re-fashioned and there is 
bound to' be great activity, but all this may well 
give rise to an aftermath of slump unless we taka 
care of the future from now. After perhaps a f 
short respite, expansion of production and consum. ; 
ption on wise'and constructive lines will, have to 
be organised- Most people who have thought over 
this problem have come to the conclusion that such 
a result c&n only be achieved if humanity is wise I 
enough to bring into existence an International \ 
society, whether it be called a League of Nations or 
by some other name, and some definite programme j 
of International activity and International conjoint 
effort is necessary for post-war re-construction. 

The issue, it has been well said, will in the long run ' f 
not be either constitutional or even economic. It 
will resolve itself into a moral problem. Professor 
' Carr has declared : “Such an International organis' 
ation must be viewed as based on an imperative 
moral purpose, namely, to view and deal with the 
standards of life not only within the boundaries of 
one’s own national unit but beyond them.” 

'There is another aspect to be considered. We 
are too apt. in dealing with the future, to speak in s 
negative terms. We talk of eliminating violence, f 
of the abolition or prevention of war, reduction of I 
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armaments, removal of trade barriers, and cure of 
unemployment. The destruction of Nazidom and 
even the creation of Securities and the Koosevel- 
tian Freedoms are essentially negative conceptions* 
Professor Carr has, in my opinion, taken the correct 
line when he emphasises that what we do want to¬ 
day is not a concatenation of so many negatives 
but some positive programme. Summarising his 
views, we may postulate our programme thus. 
The prevention of war cannot be achieved unless a 
New Order is created and armaments reduced or 
abolished at least partially. We can only reduce 
armaments by bringing about a common pool of 
armamentTfor a common purpose. We may have to 
think of the possibility of making the air free for 
everybody so that no one can wreck great centres 
of life, religion, industry or education. Unless, 
therefore, in addition to talking vaguely of re¬ 
duction of armaments, the world is wise enough to 
bring about a common pool of armaments for the 
purpose of preventing individual or group aggres¬ 
sion, the problem will not be solved. To remove 
trade barriers, we cannot afford to proceed academi¬ 
cally as the League of Nations did. They appoint¬ 
ed Committees by the score for this purpose, but 
they did not bring about a growth in International 
trade. The removal of trade barriers can only be 
brought about by the positive creation, stimulus 
and encouragement of International commerce and 
the ruthless eradication of needless and irritating 
barriers. To cure unemployment we must organise 
men for pooling their resources with a view to effect 
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urgent and necessary social reforms on the li ne3 
attempted by Sir William Beveridge and others. 

Put in a nut-shell, “ We shall fail if we merely 
entrench ourselves to protect what we possess or 
what we possessed in the past. A positive and 
constructive programme is the first condition of 
any effective moral purpose”. Those having been 
stated to be our main objectives, what are the 
ideas that will be our lodestars and what will 


our instruments be for navigation on those unchar, 
ted seas? One of the most illuminating couth- : 
butions to the fashioning of a post-war order is 
by Mr. H. G. Wells who, notwithstanding certain 
angularities and some over-emphasis, continues to 
be as clear-sighted and crystalline in thought as i 
when he predicted this War about twenty years i 
ago in company with writers like Douglas Heed 1 
tod Norman Angell. Mr. Wells has laid down f 
three ■ imperatives. He has said that the 
first imperative which the world is bound to i 
follow, is the establishment of 'an over-riding | 
federal control of transport and inter-state f 
commumcations throughout tho world. Lot y, 
mark thy words. I was present at a meeting of 
the subcommittee of the League of Nations when >■ 
a Czecho-Slovakian representative brought in a t. 
package and put it on the table of the committee, i 
lhat package had more than, a dozen different ' 

matvTr,fT Pa - imPlil, ‘ ed0!1 St - Tia « »»» «» 
ZZ t a m ™’ eC ° n0mi0 bani8IS > that 1 

avathl r thlOT « b > before it became ! 

available to the consignee. At every one of tkne j 



places, harassing restrictions, inquisitorial pro¬ 
ceedings and bureaucratic interference had to be 
surmounted. Particularism, exaggerated nationa¬ 
lism and short-sighted economics were the root 
cause of this sorry business. The second of Mr. 
Wells’ imperatives is the federal conservation of 
world-resources. It should not be possible, here¬ 
after, to think of starving one race to make 
another race prosperous; nor should it be possible 
for Brazil to burn its coffee or for another country 
to destroy its wheat or maize, whilst other parts 
of the world are starving. And the third im¬ 
perative 'of Mr. Wells is that there must be 
a fundamental set of laws which all the nations 
of the world will have to obey as basic or universal. 

Now, let us turn to India. What shall be the 
main tasks for the India of the future ? The first 
imperative—I am quoting Wellsexpression—is to 
take away the mind of the people from exclusive 
preoccupation with political and communal matters. 
That can only be brought about by\ a speedy 
compromise by which the political man' will feel 
that his energies can peacefully and with self- 
respect be transformed and transmuted so that, as\ 
soon as possible, India may concentrate her atten¬ 
tion and Jier gifts upon what is much more needed 
by us than anything else, namely, social and\\eco- 
nomic equality with the rest of the world. Politics 
cannot be eliminated from its place of honour on 
■our programmes until and unless the need \and 
excuse for agitation disappear and India achieves 
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equality with. England and a consequent sense of 
equanimity and self-respect. But this can only 
. be the\ first step. Unless our engineers,'our re¬ 
search students, .our economists, our practical ' 
agriculturists and industrialists make us as eco¬ 
nomically and scientifically effective as England 
of, America, England and America will look down 
and rightly look down upon us. We cannot con¬ 
tinue to be the poor .relation of the West. We|p S 1 
are not at present concentrating on the main tasks' 
that are i ncumben t on us. We are for various 
reasons concentrating on the" winning of power and 
rights from England and on attaining the ideal 

of independence or dominion-status, both of which 

formulae connote essential equality with England. ' 
AssumeUhat India becomes independent tomorrow . 
in the narrower sense, even then she may be eco- ‘ 
nomically dependent on America or England. 
This vassalage will be at last as burdensome as 
political vassalage . Let, us look at the plight of jf 
the ordinary man at the end of the Harding or 
Coolidge period^m the United States, when politi- • 
cal enfranchisement had been achieved. The 
■economic inequality and the real serfdom that 
existed in America, the many difficulties which\ the 
ordinary man had to fight against or succumb to, 
such as the trusts, the pools and theTj^feteg 
and the other iniquitous combinations of \ rich 
and unscrupulous men who were out to exploit 
the poor and lowly, all these were features of a 'I 
type of modern slavery which, in\esssnce, trans- f 
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eended, in its cruelty and certainly in its im¬ 
personal indifference to individual feelings and 
welfare, the'’worst slavery of the past- 

In order to ■ enable India to * work out her 
destiny, a political compromise is essential. But 
that political compromise and the. necessary agree¬ 
ment with the British will be entered into with 
this definite idea, namely, that it is not an end in 
itself. It is just the first step in order to arrive\ 
at economic equality and sufficiency, such suffi¬ 
ciency and economic equality being* translated 
in terms of adequate economic opportunit.y and 
encouragement to every class and group\ in this 
country. 

Nextly, a demarcation should be effected bet¬ 
ween economic and industrial and educational 
planning and the controversies of politics. Too 
often and wholly\\tmnecessarily we are dealing with 
our Educational re-organisation in terms of politics 
and parties and communities, industry is dealt 
with in the same manner. If community A has a 
Chamber of Commerce, community B must also 
have a Chamber of Commerce, although commercial 
questions have no creed nor caste. If community 
X has a trade association, community Y must also 
have another trade association. X and Y are both 
undeveloped in the real sense but the fact of having 
two associations is regarded as an end in itself. 

This War and, especially, the repercussions of 
our food problem, must have brought home to us 
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(and I trust that the lesson has been learnt well 
enough and imprinted deeply enough in our minds 
not to be obliterated quickly,) the necessity for the 
proper type of .centralization and prevention of 
overlapping. There must be centralization of ad¬ 
vice on a meliorati ve and nation-wide programmes 
and centralisation of research and statistics- 
There mast be, central direction of general policy, 
in respect of procurement and distribution of food, 
machinery, appliances and material and also to 
ensure the , prevention of overlapping activities. 
If Travancoro can specialise in copra and coir and 
Bengal can do something with jute, why should 
Beiigal .try to manufacture coir and why should 
we start a hazardous experiment by cultivating 
jnte ? In our University life, scholastic life, and 
economic life, wherever we turn, we find the re¬ 
duplication of energies- The same kind of factory 
is started in most Provinces and States, although 
a single factory is capable of doing fine work in one 
place and there is not room for two. When the 
War is over and when not only the victor nations 
but even Germany and Japan and Italy, after a 
period of strict probation, begin to compete in 
industry and trade as they certainly will, we shall 
perhaps come back to a stage, when what happened 
some years ago in England may recur in other 
countries also- It was mentioned to me that, 
while celebrating the Empire Day in Birmingham 
in a. particular year, they found that many of the 
flags need for decoration were made in Japan. 




Our position is perfectly clear- We are too 
poor, not sufficiently full of organised resources, 
not sufficiently full of well-directed and scientifi¬ 
cally regimented energy to waste our efforts in 
reduplication and needless multiplication. Why 
should there be fifteen Universities in India, all 
teaching the same subjects and in the. same way 
and following practically the same curricula leading 
to the same calamitous result of discontented un¬ 
employment ? Why should not each devote itself 
to some specific work of research or study that is 
best for itself and in tune with its surroundings ? 
Whether in industry, trade, education or economics, 
we should in sheer self-defence start, betimes, to 
pool our resources together and avoid repetitive 
effort. Above all, in matters of All-India importance 
like the procurement and supply of food, there can 
be no room for piecemeal programmes; local in¬ 
terests and idiosyncrasies and fads and selfishness 
have to yield place to a continental consciousness. 
I shall give an instance which I have referred to 
more than once, but it bears repetition. Travan- 
eore and Cochin are starving or semi-starving, 
although fortunately and by reason of the painful 
tightening of our belts in unison, we have no cor¬ 
pses littering our streets. Out of the abundance of 
their generous heart, the Government of India 
came to our rescue. We are very deeply grateful 
to them. But just picture the state of things at 
the present moment- ' In their solicitude, the 
Government of India say to Travancore and Cochin 
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that they have a thousand tons of rice to spare in / 
Kashmir and that they propose sending that rice . 
to Cochin. On© would have thought that an alter¬ 
native process was possible, namely, that Kashmir : 
may send its surplus to the United Provinces, the 
United Provinces may send its surplus to the ;. 
Central Provinces, the Central Provinces may send 
the surplus to Madras and Madras conceivably- ; 
and here 1 speak with bated breath in the presence ; 
of one * who was till recently the Senior Adviser to \ 
the Madras Government-can give out of its ; 
abundance ±o Travail core and Cochin! But, no; 
we are getting rice from Kashmir an the way round. ; 
This is only one of many examples. I am appro- ! 
hebsive that, in future, such instances may be; 
multiplied unless there is a vivid consciousness, not j 
only on the part of those at the helm of affaire but; 
of the man in the street and of the man in the field, 
that India must act as one entity, speak with one ; 
voice, shall think* with one mind and be dealt with ! 
as one economic unit and as one personality, and ; 
that Provincial needs and State needs should bo ■ 
rationalised and integrated for the benefit of India; 
regarded as a-whole—each unit being educated to 
co-operate with every other. 

In order to fit ourselves for our future destiny,. 
we should also start a vigorous campaign for the 
appropriate modification of our social laws and the 
rehabilitation of our co-operative enterprises so as 

* Sir George Boag. 
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to admit of large-scale industrial and agricul- • 

tural pursuits. I am talking to a West Coast 
audience. I caunot dogmatise on what may happen 
in Cochin because I am not' intimately acquainted 
with conditions here but I shall talk of what takes 
place in Travancore, with whose conditions I am 
•perfectly familiar. The Manmahhatayam system 
has decayed. The Mahhatayam system has not 
been fully assimilated and adopted and cannot be 
adopted for many reasons. Partition has been 
made a legislative and a daily possibility. Groups 
of families, which were 'living in a patriarchal!.y 
simple and harmonious manner about 50 years ago, 
are now divided, and fragmentation ia the order of 
the day. What is the result ? A young man takes 
a Degree and has probably run into debt for the 
purpose. He asserts bis rights to his share of 
one-third or one-fourth of an acre at a partition. He 
buys a motor cycle or rather b’ought it in days 
when motor cycles were procurable outside the 
black-market. He invests on a few other super¬ 
fluities and drives round the city or the country 
till the motor cycle becomes derelict and his 
superfluities vanish in the course of his search for 
an elusive job. He then subsides into a lethargic 
hand-to-mouth existence. This kind of thing wi 
not do. Scientific and large-scale farming and 
intensive production are becoming well nigh hn 
possible. There is no scope for trade or industry . 
on even a modest scale. No progress is possible 
without the consolidation of resources, of family 



resources to start With, and then of regional 
resources through co-operative enterprise. I°hav e 
been talking of the pooling of national and inter- 
national resources. But they are impossible of 
fulfilment unless the family resources and local 
resources are made fully available. My plea is that 
unless there is a speedy and wide-spread rehabilita-' 
tion of the co-operative movement, of which unfortu¬ 
nately I do not see any definite signs, there should i 
be carefully devised social legislation—designed to ' 
discourage .fragmentation and partition "and to 
encourage consolidation of holdings, whether it 
is done on the lines of the Punjab Land Consoli¬ 
dation Act or otherwise. We are talking of scarcity 
of food in Cochin or in Travancore. How can that ? 
scarcity be combated? It should theoretically bo | 
dealt with by the increase of arable areas. But there ' 
is no.area to be increased. One method that is sug- i 

gested for increasing production is by the denuda¬ 
tion of the forests, but this will affect our rainfall L 
and will make it very difficult for us to embark on 
those industrial schemes which are dependent on 
he timber resources of these two-States. If 
therefore we cannot extend our arable area, we 
must at least intensify cultivation. How are we 
going to intensify cultivation so as to approach 
Italy which produces five times as much for every 
acre of rice as Travancore or Cochin, or to approach ' 
Japan which produces six or seven times as much 

1 aC1 ' e / They achieve their by N 

reful scientific supervision, careful manuring, f 
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skilful and up-to-date methods applied to the culti¬ 
vation of the soil- How shall me be able to do 
anything of this kind with scattered and minute 
holdings, the owners being as scattered as the lands 
themselves ? We have made a humble beginning 
in Travancore. An agricultural income-tax has 
been imposed and, as part oi our income-tax legis¬ 
lation, we have enacted that those who consolidate 
their holdings will get some concession but those 
who partition their lands will have to pay progres¬ 
sively higher rates. We hope to achieve some 
positive results in this direction, but that may take 
some time. This is not a matter appertaining to one 
State or one corner of India. It is a matter of All- 
India importance. Modern agriculture needs 
extension of areas, where possible, and everywhere 
the enlargement of holdings and careful scientific 
treatment of the soil in addition to the utilisation 
of Electric power both for agriculture and the allied 
industries. They are now attempting with success 
iu America and elsewhere to grow vegetables with¬ 
out any soil, namely, by means of chemical solutions. 
They are trying to increase the growth not only of 
the existing Crops on land but to introduce new 
and vigorous species. 

It therefore behoves us to consider a re-orient¬ 
ation of our social and legislative activities so as to 
bring into being large-scale farming and allied in¬ 
dustries. Closely allied are the problems of irri¬ 
gation, of reclamations of land in suitable locali¬ 
ties, of drainage and pumping and of avoidance of 
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soil-erosion. How much is lost in Cochin and 
Travancore by this erosion on account of the foolish ; 
forest fires and the cultivation on the present lines? 
We have to initiate an India-wide campaign in 
favour of prevention of erosion, with which we 
should combine propaganda for terraced cultivation f 
and experiments with new varieties of.vice and othor 
cereals and soya bean and other crops in order that 
we may produce adequate quantities of food-stuffs, 
We cannot continue always to look for help from t, 
outside, and I, tor one, resent monetary help at this • 
juncture from outside. I have, for instance,.de¬ 
clined on behalf of the Travancore Government to : 
accept any subscription from outside Tcavancoro : 
for the relief of the distressed in Travancoro. Let ! 
the Bengal millionaire and. tlm Bengal ministry [ 
decide for themselves whether it is necessary in • ar i 
already rich country like Bengal to bring mow \ 
money into it by jmblic subscriptions and thereby 
perhaps to augment the inflationary processes by 
raising the price of commodities! and ultimately } 
hitting the cultivator and the poor man. 

But wo, at the same time, ask for and shall l 
welcome help in the matter of foocl-grains from 
everywhere, in the matter of milk and milk pro¬ 
ducts from everywhere. We have come back to a 
primitive state of society when we want everything 
in kind and not in the shape of the modern sub¬ 
stitute, namely, money. 

But all such gratuitous help from outside is a ; 
hindrance rather than a help in the long run. \ 
Nothing that is not earned will serve our purpose, f 



There are other great, problems arising out of 
the need to pool our resources. What is it that has 
been done in this country for heavy industry, ship¬ 
ping, marine and air transport, to equal what Russia 
has been able to achieve in 15 or 20 years ? Every 
river is connected with practically every other great 
river by canals so that water-borne traffic which is 
much cheaper than rail-road traffic is utilised to the 
full in the U. S. S. R. But what have we done ? 
Many years ago, Madras contemplated the linkiug 
up of Tungabadra, Krishna and Godavari rivers« 
During my membership, of the Madras Executive 
Council, when Sir George Boag was also a fellow 
worker with me, I revived that scheme ; but the 
scheme is now practically where it was.. A moder¬ 
nised. and revised planning for the purpose of utili¬ 
sing and linking up all sources of hydro-electricity, 
the swift improvement of road and canal and coastal 
communications, and the utilisation of every pos¬ 
sible mineral, agricultural and industrial asset of 
India to the best advantage have to be our first 
priorities. The spacing-out and proper allocation 
of industrial centres so as not to create slums or 
over-crowding ought to be attempted. A compre¬ 
hensive and speedy implementing of major industrial 
schemes is an urgent necessity. In five years 
Canada and Australia have become highly indu¬ 
strialised .regions and their factories and ship-build¬ 
ing yards have done in a few years what India has 
not even attempted in half a century, notwith¬ 
standing that the people of India have proved 
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themselves to be not wanting in scientific aptitude | 
and mechanical skill. What is also needed is a i 
complete re-shaping of scholastic and University j 
education. I am not an opponent of the humanities. 

I am fully aware of the magnificent heritage which !■' 
has come down to us, a heritage of great poetry, [ 
of profound philosophy, of daring speculation and f 
of easy flights in those empyrean regions which ! 

the Indian mind has made almost its exclusive i 

domain. But new times demand new solutions and } 
methods. New solutions demand changes in the I 
theory and practice of education. Let our edu¬ 
cation be so re-ordered that in every school the i 
young boys and girls learn to take care of and to [ 

keep strong and supple his or her body. We have j 

too closely cultivated the emotional and speculative f 
sides of our nature as distinct from the physical [ 
side. That is the first duty of the educationist. | 
The next duty is to make our education more and j 
more vocational so that every young man might 
have some trade or industry to fall back upon when ^ 
his book-learning fails him. This is a problem which 
necessitates the reconciliation of competing inter- j 
ests, educational and economic. Commercial i 

supremacy, industrial growth and initiative in manu¬ 
facture will only come with a new approach to the 
training of our youths. But whatever w e do, let us j 

avoid some likely perils in the planning of the j 

future. Let us avoid the rise of that variety of j 

capitalism, selfish, exorbitant and octopus-like, [ 

which has come into being in some countries of the \ 
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West. That capitalism is the slave-driver of today. 

If India, in the past, had made one contribution to 
the thought and life of the world, it is the enforce¬ 
ment of the idea that worldly wealth counts for 
little as against the things that are more excellent, 
the things of the intellect and spirit. In this 
planning, we ask for no special favours but we 
demand and should work for International equity. 
International Justice, Peace and Goodwill are pos¬ 
sible only when there is a minimum of national 
well-being. The standards of life in the world have 
to be equalised and raised considerably before real 
peace can be confidently predicted. 

In this process, necessarily painful, necessarily 
laborious, that we have to undertake by way of 
planning for a happier future for India and inciden¬ 
tally and necessarily for a happier future for the 
Commonwealth and humanity %s a whole, we should 
avoid some besetting dangers. Aldous Huxley 
speaks of the perils of humanity as comprised with¬ 
in three categories of idolatry. The first he calls 
technological idolatry , whose devotees believe that 
redemption of the human soul and mind depends 
upon machines and gadgets. That is a kind of 
idolatry to which the Indian mind is not naturally 
prone but the coming struggle for existence may 
easily predispose us to that species of idolatry. 
Next in order is 'political idolatry where the wor¬ 
ship of particular social or economic organisations 
may be regarded as an end in itself, people for- * 
getting that organisations, and Constitutions— 
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Republican, Democratic or whatever else we call | 
them—mean nothing unless the people put their 
souls as well as their minds into them. I shall \ 
only instance some South American Republics as j? 
examples of Republics wJaich have not evinced 
markedly republican qualities. Many really to tali- I 
tarian regimes even now call themselves republics f 
and he who runs may read the signs of the times. I 
The last idolatry which is perhaps the most in- j[ 
sidious and dangerous, is what has been styled ! 
moral idolatry. r ihat idolatry is the setting up of ; 
some scheme, some idea, some slogan, which is 
personally to our taste or squares with our incli¬ 
nations as.the be-all and end-all of existence. This % 
idolatry tends to hardness, intolerance, fanaticism 
and spiritual pride, and this is a danger to which 
we are specially subject and which has sedulously 
to be avoided. May it be given to us to eschew 
such idolatries and to create for ourselves a future ■. 
which will be commensurate with our past and ^ 
which can assuredly be realised if we work with a j 
will and in unison f 


r 

i 



WHAT IS CULTURE ? * 

When the word “Culture” is uttered, there is 
a tendency in some quarters to confound it with 
something highbrow and affected. It is apt to be 
regarded as something apart from daily life and its 
struggles and limitations.. It is now and then 
confused with some special mode of dress or certain 
forms of speech or some habits ^of thought by 
assuming which its* professors are supposed to 
behave differently from the rest of humanity. No 
doubt, culture has its charlatans and pretenders as 
have most arts and philosophies. But rightly un¬ 
derstood, culture is no more and no less than the 
art of living an enlightened life and it may be 
justly daimed for it as by the Stoic Emperor that 
nothing that appertains to huriianity is foreign to it. 
Voltaire ends his most famous story depicting the 
chequered adventures of a philosopher in search of 
happiness and the El Dorado with the words Let us 
cultivate our gardens”,-meaning thereby that in the 
actual and joyous fulfilment of .the daily work in the 
right spirit and with the right perspective, lies true 
culture and true happiness. It is on such aspects 
that I propose to dwell for a few moments in the 
talk which I have been privileged to give today by 
the courtesy of the All-India Radio. 

* A Broadcast Talk by Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswami ' 
Aiyar on 24th November 1940. 
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Not many days ago, 1 was! asked to give a 
message to the graduates of the Travancore 
University after they had received their degrees 
and on that occasion I referred to a passage from 
the Taittiriya Upanishad as summarising the 
elements of true culture. The passage exhorts the 
students of those days who emerged from their 
pupilage in the Indian Forest Universities to speak 
the truth and do their daily duty and adds that 
there should be no neglect of daily reading, daily 
reflection and daily teaching ; but it does not stop 
there. For, the-Upanishad proceeds to emphasise 
that there should be no neglect of efficiency and 
skill of bodily alertness or of worldly affairs and 
no turning away from those means that lead to 
worldly prosperity. It is impossible to recapture 
the rhythm and the impressiveness of the original 
but my object in adverting to the old Scripture was 
to point out the many-sidedness and the composite 
character of true 'culture as here envisaged. 

Culture or cultivation is not a matter of ac¬ 
quiring an accent or a knowledge of language- It 
does not need the acquisition of any jargon -artistic 
or otherwise. It should not be confused with a 
display of superiority or incomprehensibility. 

Culture is not solely based on wide reading or 
scholarship though these are often associated with 
it. Some of the most conspicuous exponents and 



examples of culture, the Lord Buddha, for instance 
and Socrates were probably not versed in book lore. 
It does not only mean the appreciation and enjoy¬ 
ment of art in its manifold forms though it is 
difficult to conceive of a person as truly cultured 
who is not responsive to the appeal of great archi¬ 
tecture, of statuary and painting or the inspira¬ 
tion of music. What is required and demanded of 
the cultured individual is not that he has learnt 
much and filled his mind and soul but the 
harmonious result on him of the influences of nature, 
art, and literature as well as of life. One of the 
greatest of poets has defined the right attitude of a 
human being towards life and life’s problems as 
comprehended in the words “Ripeness is all.’’ This 
ripeness excludes not merely crudeness of thought 
and behaviour but all extremes of conduct and 
judgment. It is incommensurate with saneti. 
monious hypocrisy or that intelerance which avers 
that my doxy is orthodoxy and yours heterodoxy. 
A most important and formative element m culture 
is the concourse and friendship of men that matter. 
Landor puts into the mouth of Pericles the senti¬ 
ment that the festival of life would have been in¬ 
complete in his own case if he had not lived with 
such men as his contemporaries, the .great poets, 
dramatists and philosophers of Greece and enjoyed 
their familiarity and esteem and thus fitted himself 
to be a faithful guardian of Greek destinies. 

With all these elements, moreover, has to be 
joined that which perhaps is most needed at this 
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time and that which in the classic Apology of 
Socrates is strongly advocated, namely, that a 
life without investigation is not worthy for a man 
to live. 


I have cited these examples for the purpose of I 
illustrating how true culture has been viewed by ' 
some of the greatest men who have lived. ’ It were' ! 
best perhaps to describe it succinctly not so much as, j 
a possession of this gift, or the other, as the adoption 
and maintenance! of a certain special attitude j 

towards this life and the life r beyond. A cultured [ 
man seeks to acquire knowledge, both the know- ' 
ledge -of power and‘-the knowledge of beauty. His 
emotions are trained and refined by the study of 
high literature and the contemplation of great I 

works of art; but' he refrains from mere academic ’ ' 
theorising;or lofty aloofness. Culture which does 
not involve contacts with life and all its rough¬ 
nesses and smoothnesses is a\plant without a root. \ 
This is the reason why the seer in the Upaniskad \ 
insists on efficiency in the ordinary duties of life as i 
a sine qua non of culture. Such contacts will 
alone enable the possessor to be free from that 
worst form of intolerance which is intellectual 
arrogance and self-segregation.' 


There is also‘ho daager that a too exclusive 
addiction either to the sciences or the arts produces 
a fanaticism which may be as deleterious, as the * 
fanaticism of the ultra-doctrinaire. The avoidance 
of such lopsidedness was sought to be produced in 
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ancient India by the insistence of the householder 
living the normal life and earning his living and 
supporting his family before he betook himself to 
the things of the spirit. A full life is a condition 
precedent to the supreme culture of renunciation. 

The art of expounding one’s ideas was 
again and again emphasised both in ancient Greece 
i and in ancient India, firstly because truth and 
knowledge are always the better for propagation 
and also because tame wisdom can nevqr be tested 
and examined unless the process of discussion and 
argument accompanies it. One of the dangers of 
the modern system is that over-specialisation has 
i become an accompaniment! of scientific and philoso* 

1 phic development. The biologist intent upon the 
study of micro-organisms, the chemist in his labora¬ 
tory' and even the astronomer among the! stars tends 
to lose a sense of perspective and proportion—a 
^ loss which is no less characteristic of the strenuous 
^ politician and the official or, administrator engross¬ 
ed in his particular matter. ' Each of these is apt 
to regard his work as the fulcrum of existence; 
and a corrective has always to be applied to the 
views and ideals of such persons. 

One of the main reasons for the catastrophic 
developments that we are now witnessing in the 
world is perhaps the exclusive and aggressive 
devotion of the scientist to his forte and the 
( preoccupation of the teachers of the world!, with the 
non-moral aspects of education. Not less baneful 
has been the narrowly commercial and economic 
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outlook that hag produced the universal and illogical) 
craze of self-sufficiency, whereby a small group ofj ° ^ 
nations endeavours to produce everything for itself[ 
and to sell as much as possible to its neighbours and'; 
at the same time to keep out everything from! 
outside. Specialisation, narrowness, exploitation,! 
the deliberate ignoring of the neighbour’s point of \ 
view have all been exemplified in the present con4 
flict and are, in- the opinion of many that count, j 
the result of wrong national education and the f 
absence of true culture. In the ultimate analysis, 
therefore, culture involves and implies a vivid 
awareness of the meaning of life, a conspectus of 
the world’s problems in the proper order and 
relative importance and the deliberate choice of the 
things that are really worth while. 


Religion, as distinguished from dogma or 
specific creed, must be an integral part of all true 
-culture, a .religion which will not descend to postur- |- 
ing or fanaticism, which will be constantly aware i 
of the great forces that mould the destinies of the - 
world and will yet be wholly consistent with 
charity, comprehension and tolerance and a mellow 
understanding of the drawbacks and handicaps of 
oneself and society ; a religion which may perhaps 
be best described as a constant and instructed criti¬ 
cism of life and a constant understanding of the 
difficulties of one’s neighbours. To strive for the 
best and yet be content with what alone is often 
attainable, namely, the second best—this should be 
the mark of the truly cultivated person. 
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Let me endeavour to summarise the essentials 
of culture by invoking the words of a modern poet 
who is not as well-known as he should be : 

“To things, not phantoms, let us cleave 
The gains of science, the gifts of art ; 

The sense of oneness with our kind ; 

The thirst to know and understand — 

A large and liberal discontent, 

These are the goods in life’s rich hand 
The things that are more excellent.” 



POST-WAR MONETARY SYSTEMS* 


The whole world'is, quite naturally, concerned 
with the inauguration of a monetary system which : 
will help to restore and to regulate as well as to 
augment international trade and which will bring 
about some stability in exchange. One of the main 
difficulties confronting the statesmen who are now ^ 
dealing with this question is to reconcile such plans 
with national programmes' and policies. Whatever 
may be the ideals that are kept in view, there is no i 
gainsaying the fact that each country would like - 
to maintain within its borders a high levej of ; 
employment and of wages. I. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in April '• 
1943, put forward certain proposals for an Inter- 
national Clearing Union. Practically sinml- : 
faneously, Mr. Morgenthau circularised the 
important countries of the world, drawing attention 
to a draft outline of- “A United and Associated : 
Nations’ Stabilisation Fund”. Canadian experts 
have examined the foregoing two Memoranda and 
published certain general observations of their own. 

In my Memorandum these three documents will 
be analysed and will be referred to as the English, ■ 
the American and Canadian Proposals. 1 


A Memorandum prepared by Sir C. P. 

early in 1944 for the Government of'India. 


Ramaswami Aiyar 


I 
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English Proposal. 

This proposal, while recognising that currency 
and exchange, commercial policy including tariffs, 
subsidies, import regulations and the management 
of production and distribution of primary com¬ 
modities and investments are linked together, deals 
primarily only with currency and exchange as an 
element of international trading. It purports to 
reconcile the two ideals of national policy and 
international management- The same problem that 
faced the League of Nations is, of course, before 
it, namely, the safeguarding of the rights and the 
susceptibilities' of the, smaller countries. The 
English plan postulates that a generally acceptable 
instrument of international currency should be 
brought into existence operating through treasuries 
or Central Banks. The scheme leaves intact 
national currencies for use as between private 
individuals and corporations and banks other than 
Central Banks- An International Clearing Union 
is contemplated, based on an international bank- 
money styled “bancor”, fixed in terms of gold 
and accepted by England, the United States and 
other members of the Union for the purpose of 
settling international balances. The value of bancor 
in terms of gold is to be fixed by the governing 
body, and it is laid down that Member States shall 
not purchase or acquire gold directly or indirectly 
at a price in excess of the parity corresponding to 
the value of their own currency in terms of bancor. 
All Central Banks throughout the world are 
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envisaged as keeping accounts with this Clearing 
Union for the purpose of settling their own mutual 
exchange balances at a value to be defined in terms 
oUancor. This plan involves the settlement of 
the initial value of the currencies of the participa 
ting States in terms of bancor, no alteration being 
allowed except under stringent conditions. The 
foundation of the scheme is the assignment of a 
quota to each Member State, such quota being fixed 
on the footing of the sum of every country’s exports 
and imports on the average of three pre-War years 
Tt is also stated that the debit or credit balance 
of an individual country should not normally exceed 
a certain maximum. The plan claims that thereby 
expansion of world trade will necessarily follow 
It does not favour such methods as the ' re-distri¬ 
bution of gold by the United States by bilateral or 
otner arrangements. 

tli „ P “T P f: 26 th9 admitting 

that sold will costume to possess psychology 

‘ Wl1 , 1 “ DtinU8 h« a useful standard of 

value and reahsmg that the Ousted States is not 
“f to demonetise its stock of gold, sets before 
itself the unambiguous idea] that gold is to be 

supplanted as a governing factor though it is not 

to be completely eliminated. This means +i 
" s T , that no Member StT"^ t 

r:r^ro^tattr 6 f bai ^ 

to another Clearing -hniwunU Great Q, einphasis a ^% 
laid on the control of the movements of capita? 
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either by means of flight or unwanted import. 
Finally, the plan, admitting that it involves some 
surrender of sovereign rights, lays down the in¬ 
disputable doctrine that super-national or inter¬ 
national arrangements are indispensable after the 
War. 

United States’ Proposal. 

This plan, equally with the British, is designed 
to prevent the disruption of foreign exchanges and 
to restore and augment international’trade. Quite 
legitimately, it proceeds on the basis that a victory 
of the United Nations would not be complete unless, 
in the field of economics, monetary collapses and 
unstable exchanges were prevented- It fully 
realises that what is called an International 
Stabilisation Fund will not alone solve the diffi¬ 
culties that will arise in the future, as other 
instruments and agencies would be required to deal 
with the complicated problems that will inevitably 
arise after the War. In order to stabilise the ex¬ 
change rates of the several currencies, it seeks to 
bring into existence a fund consisting (a) of gold 
and ib) of currencies and securities of the various 
member countries, each member contributing a 
quota. In the determination of the quota, the 
factor that is emphasised in the Amercian scheme is 
(a) the country’s holding of gold and foreign ex¬ 
change; ib) its national income; and (c) the 
magnitude of the fluctuations in its balance of 
international payments. Each country is to make 
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an initial payment of 50 per cent of its quota—12 1 
per cent being in gold and 121 in local currency 
and -h per cent in its own Government securities 
The monetary Unit of the Fund is to be the unit as 
consisting of 960/7 grains of fine gold equivalent 
to 10 dollars of the. United States. Tire manage- 
mem of the Fund is to be vested in a Board of 
Directors, the voting power bearing a close rela¬ 
tionship to the quotas. Each country is bound to 
maintain exchange rates established by the Fund 
and to alter it only with consent. The Fund is at 
liberty to issue its own securities and obligations 
and to discount or offer them for sale in all 
Member countries. It will act as a Clearing House 
tor the settling of movements of balances, bills and 
gold. Local currency holdings shall, generally 
speaking, be free from restrictions as to user. One 
of the most important points to be borne in mind 
mthat the Fund will fix rates at which it will buy 
and sell one Member’s currency for another and the 
rates m local currencies at which it will sell and 
buy gold. 

On a consideration of these two schemes, it 
m clear that each proceeds on a programme which 
is anted to* own present and likely requirements, 
its gold balances and its international trade in the 
immediate past and as contemplated in the im¬ 
mediate future. 

Discussion on the American continent and in 
DngJanci has ranged over a wide field, but it is 




fairly clear that the two schemes are not-^easily 


assimilable with each other. 


Canadian Proposal. 

From the point of view of India, the Canadian 
scheme would seem to present a far more useful 
line of enquiry. India, like Canada, is likely to 
be a creditor country although, unlike Canada, 
India has not utilised the opportunities afforded by 
the War of making itself a dominant industrial and 
political factor in the world or of establishing its 
shipping and air traffic position or its heavy 
industries. The Canadian scheme approximates 
more nearly to the American than to the English 
project. This is not unnatural in view of the 
likelihood of England’s being a debtor country 
and in view' of the flight of gold away from 
England to the United States and other countries. 
It is observed in this scheme that there is no reason 
why proposals should be based on the bad experi¬ 
ences of the last two decades. India cannot but 
assent to this proposition. It discounts the 
attaching of too much importance to monetary 
organisations as the only salvation. It emphasises 
the importance of domestic problems which have all 
undergone a complete transformation during the 
War and it specially instances the revolutionary 
changes in commercial policy and in the price 
levels of primary products that will necessarily be 
a feature of post-war life. One of the noteworthy 
ideas initiated by the Canadian scheme is that 
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international relief and rehabilitation should not 
be financed by such international monetary orga¬ 
nisations as may be set up as aforesaid and it 
insists, with great propriety and logic, that some ’ 
practically permanent arrangements for inter¬ 
national long-term investment are needed. It fully 
realises that at the end of the War a large number 
of countries will not have any reserve of foreign 
assets to enable them to come effectively into'a 
competitive economic system, To quote the words 
used m the scheme: ‘‘if the penury in foreign means 
of payment is to fix a pattern of post-war trading 
and domestic policies, then all can look forward to f 
penury. No country, rich or poor, will escape the 
impoverishment resulting from the throttling of 
international trade which will result.” 

This scheme also recognises the present very f 

unequal distribution of gold reserves and holdings ; 

of foreign security and emphasises that a cash- 
basis for settling international transactions would f 
end m a complicated system of barter or a ruinous f 
competition in trade and credit, unless an inter- f 
national organisation were set up. The scheme 
takes it for granted that credit will have to be 
extended ; and if this be so, it prefers international j 
to bilateral arrangements and, as it forcibly 
states, they should not be regarded as an act of 
generosity. The scheme deprecates unlimited com- l 

mitments and desires that a limit should be placed 1 

on the obligation of each participating member to t 
provide resources. I 
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The objective set before the Canadian scheme 
is one which will generally be accepted in India, 
namely, that member-countries will be free to carry 
out sound economic policies tor the welfare of their 
own people, and, in a memorable phrase, it is des¬ 
cribed as being international and not supernational. 
Proceeding on this line of argument, Canada thinks 
that every country should be free to withdraw 
from it if it believes that its national interests are 
jeopardised. The Canadian scheme is thus seen to 
be founded on the principle that extension of credit 
by means of international organisation is essential, 
such an organisation giving full scope lo countries, 
whose accounts are at present unbalanced, to take 
the necessary measures to restore the balance, 
the domestic policy of participating countries 
also being within the control of the country 


The extension of credit contemplated will deal 
with surpluses and deficits in current account that 
are ! not met by conjoint measures of inter¬ 
national character e. g. f by way of relief. Its 
fundamental object is to give time for unbalanced 
accounts to adjust themselves. The Canadian quota 
is based on the American model, that is on inter¬ 
national trade, national income and holdings of 
gold and foreign exchange convertible into gold. 

Voting power is a function of the quota and 
decisions are to b9 by a majority of member votes. 



In view of India’s present and likely monetary 
position and the imperative necessity of announc. 
ing and carrying out a long-term policy of con¬ 
tinuous industrial expansion and the raising of 
wage levels and employment, I am of opinion that 
a plan on the lines of the Canadian scheme is the 
one most appropriate to this country as a part of 
the post-war arrangements. 



THE FORMATIVE INFLUENCE OF 
UNIVERSITY UNIONS*. 

It was without hesitation and with consi- 
• derable satisfaction that I accepted the invitation 
to address the Travancore University Union on 
the occasion of its assumption of a new Year’s 
responsibilities. I feel, especially after the words 
which have fallen from your President and Vice- 
President, that I am apparently expected to de¬ 
liver a set sermon on life’s duties and responsi¬ 
bilities and the manner in which you may or 
should fulfil them. That, I conceive, Ns neither 
my duty nor, may I add, my inclination. But, 
speaking to the members of the youngest of the 
Indian Universities, and to those others gathered! 
here who are doubtless engaged either in the task 
of teaching or learning or are interested in 
Education, I think that I might try to fulfil 
one of my unattained ambitions m life namely 
to be a Professor. Why do I recall those 
memories and that ambition ? The function of , the 
school master and the teacher, with special re¬ 
ference to those Professors under whom I learned 
something, was generally to begin by choosing 
some text', or other, some bit out of an old classic 
which they expounded and commented 
That way of dealing with a subject is in fact^no 
ether than and not differentfaom_the_work which 

Address to the Travancore Univers.ty Umon 
by Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Yioe-Chanoellor, on 29th 
August 1940. 
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our Bhagavathars do. They take up some part {. , ' 
culax lesson ox text from the Upcmiskads or\oui ^ 
Puranas and then expound the meaning of that 
text and apply that meaning to the uses of the 
woxid. So likewise,' with youx permission, fora i 
few moments I shall discharge a similar task. The 
first question that 1 put to myself' and to you ig 
how to make up our own views on what a Univei- 
sity consists in and should endeavour to do. The i 
second question which will posit itself before us 
is\what a University Union, an assemblage of eager i 
young persons gathered together for mutual in-' 
s traction and mutual contact, may and should do- 
and finally, what in default of such. contacts a ; 
young man or young woman would lose, and what ;■ 
he. or she would profit by, if he or she\were to take ! 
the fullest advantage of these institutions. In order 
to deal with these matters in the order in which ; 
I have placed them .before you, I shall first begin ; 
by quoting my texts! I choose as my first text° a ' 
sentence from an essay of one of the -greatest as £ t 
well as one of the enigmatic characters in history, T 
Lord Bacon. He was a great University product \ i 
though it must be conceded that \ he 'did not ' 
maintain the standards, which the university set- | 
before him, all through his life. Great men we do l 
not reckon by their failure A but by their successes \ 
and their positive achievements, because those I 
ailures count for nothing in the face of what f 
they have achieved. What does Lord\Bacon say ? 
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“ Custom is most perfect when it boginneth 
jn young years: this we call education f 
which is, in effect, but an early custom.” 

These are significant words- The object, then, of 
education, according to Lord Bacon writing in 
his essay on “Custom and Education,” is to im¬ 
part certain intellectual and certain social customs 
unto the youth of the country,-customs which 
become part and texture of our being and which 
become elements of our will and of our will-force. 

He continues— . 

“ If the force of customs, simple and separate 
(in other words, if individual custom, the 
strength of individual custom) be great, the 
force of custom, conjoined and collegiate, is 
far greater.’’ _ 

In words which might be memorised with advan¬ 
tage, he concludes thus 

“For there, example'toacheth, company, com- 
forteth, emulation quickeneth, glory raiseth.” 

First, therefore, the object of education, of col¬ 
legiate education, is this, namely, the implanting 
of ideas and the growth of what may be called 
intellectual or psychological custom so that apti¬ 
tudes, efficiencies, technical and intellectual skills 
may be made natural parts of our being. Whatever 
■ other definitions of a university may be given, 
this is one of the essentials lot a university. 

Now what does areal university consistin'? 

To elucidate this point I shall 'quote from another 
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great man. Cardinal Newman has written about 
universities. He was one of the most ohara- 
cteristic products of one of the most ancient 0 f 
the British Universities. He was a man who 
lived m the spirit but gained rather than lost big 
spiritual endowment by commerce with the world 
Speaking of a university, dealing with the l ec ' 
turers and teachers and also with the comparative 
advantages and disadvantage? of a life at the uui-f 
versity based on mutual contact amongst the 
learners themselves, Cardinal Newman wrote: 

When a multitude of young persons, keen 
open-hearted, sympathetic and- observant as 
young persons are, come together and freely 
mix with each other, they are sure to 
learn from one another, even if there be ro 
one to teach them; the conversation of all 
is a series of lectures to each, and they gain 
for themselves, new ideas and views, fresh 
matter of thought, and distinct principles of / 
judging and acting day by day.” f . 


It is, m other words, seeing the world in a 
smll field with little trouble, for- the pupil, J - 

wlf dT ° 0me fr °“ <iif£eten * Prices * 

idely different notions and there is much to 

cr ’ .7* adiMt ' mnch 

T T‘ e ™ htl0M ‘° be defined, oonvea. 

6 f? 6 ‘“‘“‘’“ed, by which the whole 

assemblage of learners is moulded togsther asi ^ 
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gains one tone and one character. It is impossi¬ 
ble to better that description of the manner in 
which these assemblages, university unions or 
whatever else you might call them, may and should 
function. Too often, universities are looked upon as 
so many laboratories where chemical, physical and 
psychological experiments are made and where, as 
in the case of one of those penny-in-the-slot 
machines, a certain amount of instruction is put 
in at one end and a Degree or a Diploma comes out 
at the other end. ^ Too often, these universities 
are regarded as so many places of collision or im¬ 
pact between the teacher and the taught brought 
together for a certain definite result, namely the 
examination. But as Cardinal Newman says, 
the university is and should be much, much more 
than that. A university fails in its object if it is 
not a university in the literal sense, a university 
being the place where every idea is welcome, where 
hospitality is given to every point of view, where 
all the sciences and all the arts find shelter with 
no partialities and no undue preferences and 
certainly no antipathies. That is the first idea 
of a University. But the second and not the less 
important idea of a University is and should be ' 
that it is a place where the character of the next 
generation is moulded, not solely in the lecture 
room, but in the extra-mural activities of the 
students, where, by. disputations . of each with 
another, by tolerant conversation, by the give and 
take, of the sports field and the debating ball, 
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students learn to rub off their angles, their parti¬ 
cularities, and their idiosyncrasies and, without 
being too painfully uniform, each attains that 
specific character, acquires that specific atmosn- 
here andis imbued with that special air . which is 
and should be the characteristic of each such foun- 
uation of learning. And therefore it is as a kind 
o crucible, a kind of welding place that 1 regard 
Universities and University Unions. Such Unions 
should therefore operate • in order to produce th! 
result indicated* by Cardinal Newman. The func¬ 
tion of a University is also not to allow each 
student to emerge from the lecture-room with a 

Z r,T mb r ° f n0t6S and t0 rU8h back into 
the hostel or the home with the object of reading 

deciphering and memorising those notes. That Z 
not the true work of a University. It should be 
ensure.that eager, young spirits should evaluate 
everything that is taught, everything read by 
them experienced by them and this University 
should be judged by the environment and atmos¬ 
phere it creates. This aspect is not as adequately 
emphasised and stressed in this country as it mmht 
, be. Why ib it that people.say with great pride that 
they are students of Oxford, or Cambridge or Lon¬ 
don or Pam or Heidelberg University ? They say 
so because a person who has gone into Oxford 
learns not only so many things that are taught 
there by the Professors and Lecturers but learns 

world-problems and towards his surroundings 
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wiich aB characteristic of the training Md the 
discipline of that particular University. So like- 
nrose ^ T ° U ^ 0ntl ° f 0,11 S 1 ' 92,1 ' Sansb.it 

r,L, rr*’ 0ae ° f 0M fo ™‘ 

“*7* °“ to ° f l0ami ”fe one like the 
^eatNalanda University, agreatseatof onto. 
With reference to that University, the writer 
says a going to that particular place he 
found atheists, vedantms, ndmanuaka, and the 
devotees of all the Veda, and those who were 
matenalisits, sitting together and disputing,, but 
m the evening calmly going W and having a 
eommon frugal meal. That is the spirit of to- 
erance which we have inherited in India, a spirit 
of living and letting live, a spirit of eager, 
anxious, daring, fearless, enquiry, coupled with a 
gentleness ol demeanour and a tolerance of con- 
trary views which are the glory of our civili¬ 
sation and which should be an object lesson to'a 
distracted, hconflict-filled and' despairing world. • 
fnl] 1S nivers ^J' Union might do much worse than 
follow the examples which I have set before you. 
This University Union would fulfil its objects 
mos appositely if it was a place where there was 
fearless thinking and talking. I have made it 
perfectly clear, and let there be no mistake about 
it, that there is no doctrine however revolution¬ 
ary, however apparently- subversive, that there 
no mode of approach towards world problems, 
spmtual, political or other, in which the student 
might not indulge himself so long as he confines 
himself to the boundaries of the University. ' To 
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do otherwise would be to rob yourself of a great 
heritage because yours is a period of life m which 
all problems should be examined, and after 
analysis, retained as your own property, after all 
the touchstones have been applied, of disputation, 
of argument and of difference and agreement. 
Having done that, you will see that there is much 
more behind and beyond all studies and the contro¬ 
versies born of those studies and the disputes that 
arise out of propositions, philosophical or otherwise. 
There is life and the facing of life. This is a period 
when you might*train yourself for the after-life and 
the problems of the after-life. In this connection, let 
me again take a text which is rather unconven¬ 
tional. Robert Louis Stevenson, a great essayist 
in addition to being a great novelist, and a man 
who not only wrote faultless English prose but 
thought in straight lines as very few thinkers do, 
in his book entitled “ Virginibus. Puerisque” deals 
with his own school days and points out how little 
he learnt from books and how much from other 
sources. With your permission I might read a 
passage from it. 

“ Many who have ‘plied their books diligently’ 
and know all about some one branch or 
another of accepted lore, come out of the 
study with an ancient and owl-like de¬ 
meanour, and prove dry, stockish, and 
dyspeptic in all the better and brighter 
parts of life. Many make a large fortune 
who remain under-bred and pathetically 
‘ stupid to the last. And meanwhile there 
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goes the .idler, who began life along with 
them'—by your leave, a different pic¬ 
ture. He has had time to take care of 
bis health and his spirits ; he has been a 
great deal in the open air, which is the 
most salutary of all things for both body 
and mind; and although he has never 
read the great Book in very recondite 
places, he has dipped into it and skimmed 
it over to excellent purposes. Might not 
the student afford some Hebrew' roots, 
and the businessman some of his half- 
crowns, for a share of the idler’s know¬ 
ledge of life at large and Art of Living ? 

Now I make a plea for that kind of idleness. 
I am not talking merely paradoxically.. There is 
too little of idleness in our student life. The point 
that I wish to make is this. If you are. always at 
your studies, .if you never lift your eyes above and 
beyond your books, if you are concerned even in 
these eager, acquisitive, ambitious, dream-making 
and castle-building days, with immediate narrow 
objectives, if you do not give your inner elasticity 
and resilience the fullest possible scope, if you do 
not'dream your dreams, if you do not try to fashion 
a newer, a better and a brighter world, if you do 
not do all this now, the oppositions, the contro¬ 
versies, and the handicaps of. later life will never 
give you ample opportunity to perform this neces¬ 
sary task. Therefore, when there is time to do it, 
when your spirits are bubbling over and full of 
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enthusiasms, give rein to those enthusiasms. Let ' 
the first of those enthusiasms bo for the open air, 

I have been a great advocate, as you all know, of 
what physical education might mean and should 
involve. I regard everybody as under-educated or 
uneducated who is not a healthy man. Every man 
and every woman, during the time of tutelage, 
should take thought over this matter and make 
himself or herself a fairly health y : person by ad- . 
vertence not only to the so-called rules of health 
but by keeping close to Nature, by, living in the 
open air as much as possible and by cultivating 
the keen spirit of games and those disciplines 
which are involved in our great indigenous exer¬ 
cises., I appeal to the members of the Travancore 
University Union'that, along with their debating 
societies and their disputations, they should become 
propagandists of a cult of the open air, of a cult of 
exercise, of a cult of health. 1 have lived Sixty- 
two years. I may say that the urgent lesson I have 
learnt is that India needs, not more intelligence— ? 

she has enough and to spare.India does not need 

more physiological or psychological rarities and 
exceptions— 1 ‘-but what India needs is a race of 
strenuous, healthy and open-air-minded people. I 
have seen bright spirits droop away in the race of 
life ; I have seen people with great potentialities 
lag behind, because in their younger days they did 
not take care of tfieir bodies. Life has many . . 
lessons to teach. Many of those lessons, if they are 
not ^taught and learned before you are 21 or 22, ■ 
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may be so taught or learned when you are 31 or 82 , 
and no great mischief would be done. But if, 
during your university days and ' your school days, 
you do not make yourselves healthy ■ entities and 
efficient units, in the struggle for existence you 
are lost. And therefore it is that our university 
has already done something in that direction. But 
it can do much more. The university should con¬ 
centrate upon group games like cricket and foot¬ 
ball and should also concentrate upon those 
anciently evolved formulae which aje too often 
ignored or forgotton, for keeping th a bodies supple. 
If I am supposed to say, or if I am misconstrued 
as enunciating, that all of you should be champion 
runners and Olympic experts, I am gravely mis¬ 
understood. All that I am appealing to you to do 
is to realise that, out of the traditions of the West 
and the East, come those lessons whereby you can 
make your bodies supple and the mind an apt 
instrument of' your body. I would therefore ask 
the University Union to lay much stress upon this 
aspect of the matter. 

The second of the lessons which I would like 
to impress on you is what you have already indi¬ 
cated and what your predecessor has said about 
the recent election. I heard great' stories about 
that election which filled me with. considerable 
curiosity, because I had been a hardened electioneer 
myself; and I was told that the election was most 
keenly fought, that the fair sex were brought in 
motor cars and that .there were great doings in the 
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town of Trivandrum, and a certain amount of 
impatience and hard hitting. But I am glad to 
see and this great assemblage is proof—that after 
all that _ conflict .you have settled down to your 
normal life as good friends, and like boxers in a 
ring, after having smashed each other’s noses, you 
have shaken hands and smiled at each other in 
a spirit of comradeship. Well, that is a spirit 
which, if you do not learn now, you will 
very rarely learn afterwards in the rough and 
tumble of life. I am afraid that the lesson 
is too often' brought home to us that the 
weakest goes to the wall and that very little mercy 
is shown to the vanquished. Too often Vae Victis 
is the motto of today. In these days you should 
be learning those lessons of fairness and of doughti¬ 
ness in fight, of strenuousness in conflict, of sports¬ 
manship in the manner of waging the, conflict and of 
good temper in the issue of the conflict. I trust 
that these lessons will be permanently engraved in 
your inner consciousness. 


Another point which I have made elsewhere— 
I would be failing in my task if I do not mention 
it here is that amongst yourselves you should 
learn the art not only of independence of thinking 
and acting, but of discipline in thought and action. 
In your debates, the authority of the. Chair must 
be unquestionably obeyed. - In your play field the 
authority of the captain and the verdict of the 
referee must be equally unquestionably followed. 
Not otherwise would you make your University 
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Union the entrance-hall and the corridor to life, 
which I hold it ia and should be. 

Lastly, I would say this, that we suffer, we in 
South India especially, from two handicaps. At 
the risk 5f repeating myself, I may repeat a story. 
A very great French critic was asked iwhy parlia¬ 
mentary institutions were not a success in France 
but succeeded in England. .His answer was—“We 
are far too intelligent.” He added by way of com¬ 
mentary that the average Englishman is somewhat 
duller than the Frenchman and, therefore, if he 
finds a leader, he unquestionably follows him and 
the Englishmen therefore make a success of their 
parliamentary institutions. The French are quick¬ 
witted, resourceful and each one thinks that he is 
equal to, and in. fact much better than, all the 
others. The result of it is that along with intel¬ 
lectual and other achievements there is a drawback, 
namely that they cannot work together. A Uni¬ 
versity Union should have, as its prime and fore¬ 
most object, the inculcation of those two lessons, 
namely, the utility—in the narrower sense and the 
wider—of a paramount sense of discipline as an aid 
to all our work in the world ; and a second lesson, 
the significance of comprehensive toleration. All 
of us so oft en follow our own noses, all of us are 
absolutely convinced that our own way of life is 
the best, that our own thoughts are the most pre¬ 
cious, that our conduct is impeccable ; but whilst a 
certain amount of self conceit is good and profitable^ 
for otherwise there would. be no incentive to 
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endeavour in our efforts, nevertheless, along with 
that assumption should go the more vital recogni¬ 
tion of human personality as embodied in yonr 
neighbour; you should at the same time be ready 
to admit that his point of view, that his approach 
towards the problems of the world, may also have 
something to be said in its favour. So, in this 
Union you should be cultivating that spirit both of 
toleration and of discipline. This is to make of 
your collegiate education not a mere dry-as-dust 
adventure amongst forgotten worthies of an ancient 
or medieval world, or among test tubes and for- 
inulae, but to make of your collegiate education an 
adventure mto life, a preparation for the conflicts 
of life and a solatium for the days to come, when 

the conflict over and the armour laid aside, the’ 
student or the man of affairs thinks over all that 
has happened.and can count himself blessed that 
he has never been unfair or unsportsmanlike, but 
that he has played the game taught to him by the 
University and the Union. In that hope, with 
that confident anticipation, I conclude and say 
GODSPEED to you. ^ 




PROGRESSIVE TRAVANGORE 

I* 

Mr. Resident, Members of the Sri Chiira 
State Council and SriMulam Assembly , 

Under the Rules, it is my privilege and my right 
to make a statement on the budget presented to the 
Joint Session of the two Houses of the Travaneore 
Legislature; and I proceed to do.so, not with the 
object of reiterating or merely emphasising what 
has fallen from my friend the Financial Secretary, 
but for supplementing his observations in certain 
particulars,,such supplementing being in my opinion 
nocensary for the purpose of removing misconcep¬ 
tions and the effects of some deliberate misrepre¬ 
sentations of Government policy. 

Before I , proceed with my task, let me on my *, 
behalf and I feel confident, on behalf of every one 
of you, congratulate the Financial Secretary on\the 
lucidity, thoroughness and comprehensiveness of the 
speech to which we have just now listened with 
attention and, I trust, with profit. In this connec¬ 
tion,^ let me say something which may make him 
blush—if his complexion will permit him to- blush 
{laughter). Mr. Rengaswami Aiyar, I am very 
glad\to 'tell you, had an offer of Rs. 1,500 a month 
as Special Financial Officer of the Province of 

* Dewan Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s Address to the Joint 
Sitting of the Sri Mulam Assembly and the Sri Chitra State 
Council on 21st July 1937. 
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. Ori^a; and on account of my persuasion and th 
realisation of the possibilities of his’work in Tra 
* " ' vancore - he has agreed to stay on, and on his pre ‘ 

I shall now proceed with tho task which has 
devolved upon me. As you will have observed 
from the s P eech\of tho Financial Secretary, we have 
arrived at a peak-point of our revenues', in other 

^ 0U ^T e ^ ttnderth6M ™ d esti ™tes,of 
Rs. : 2ol odd lakhs, is the highest which has been 
derived 'by the State at any time till now. y ou 
will also see that, unobserved on page 32 of the • 
speedy the Government of India have paid us the 

comphment of recognising our securities as of the 

same, level'.with the British Government’s securi- 

.■ r! eS , m “ gar ? t0 tbn operations of the Imperial 
Bank. That is all to the good. 

Incomes, revenues, surpluses, are all usefubbut 
nymsofaras they serve certain primary ends. ' 
And, what are they ? 

C0M81 ™ a . !t ia »b»ln. 
ely,clear that, like the greater part of India, our 
mam pro-occupation and our main hope for the 
future hss m the rehabilitation of our agricultural , 
population. Therefore, the first point to be eon- J 

its erme , fT 18 th6 P ° Siti “ ° f 

ita su eessfu].prosecution, the health, prosperity, 

education and the status\of the peasantry. Prom 
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that point of view, I wish to draw your attention .< 
to one or two things which have to be borneun '' 
mind in connection with the statements that I havB^ 
been making in season and out of season—that there 
should be an industrialisation of the country, 
especially in the direction of cottage industries, as 
a necessary concomitant of, as a necessary supple¬ 
ment to, our agricultural operation. May I, in this 
connection, refer you to page 10 of the very valu¬ 
able brochure published by the Reserve Bank of 
India in regard to the Agricultural Credit Depart¬ 
ment which they are endeavouring to’ bring into 
operation ? What do they say ? 


“In Japan, where 96 per cent, of the culti- 
vators^ive on less than eight acres, more than one- 
third of the farming population keep themselves 
afloat by the rearing of silk worms. In Italy and 
France, sericulture plays a similar if less impor¬ 
tant part, as also does the making of toys in Ger¬ 
many and Russia.” 


Coming to England.—(It is difficult to insti¬ 
tute a comparison of India, which is one of the 
poorest countries of the world, with England which 
is perhaps the richest country),—they say : 

“But even so, in the richest part of England 
(the Isle of Ax holme) it is considered that ten 
acres is the smallest area on wh'ich a man can sup¬ 
port a family without any other industry to help 
him; and where there is no live-stock industrv or 
market, gardening, twenty acres are needed.” 
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In other words, the experience of other 
countries, if it teaches us anything at all, teaches 
this, that a population solely depending upon agri¬ 
culture and agricultural' operations cannot be a pro¬ 
sperous or a self-sufficient community. Some sub¬ 
sidiary occupation, some supplemental industry is 
necessary in order to make for the happiness, nay, 
for the bare subsistence on an ordinary level of the 
agriculturist. That is why, when 1 have been 
talking of industries, I have always been associating 
them as a necessary part of our programme. Unless 
side by side with our agriculture, certain subsidiary 
industries and occupations also come into existence, 
there is no hope for the future. For that, a re¬ 
orientation of our education is necessary, fo^that a 
new industrial policy is necessary; for that, 'also, 
more income is necessary from other sources so as to 
relieve the burden of the agricultural population. 

Now I come to another aspect of the matter. 
The Government of His Highness have, under 
serious consideration, plans for the complete re¬ 
modelling of the scheme of taxation in regard to 
land for the purpose of seeing to it that the per¬ 
sons least able to pay are made to pay the least, 
and that gradually, and that, as in the case of other 
avocations and professions, so also in the case of the 
agricultural community, those who are able to pay 
more will pay progressively more and more accord¬ 
ing to the incidence and amount of their income. 

In addition to this aspect of the matter it must 
also be borne in mind that very great attention has 
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fco be paid to new crops of a commercial character, 
soya beans, tobacco, sugar-cane, cloves and so forth 
in addition to tea and rubber. I see on the plat¬ 
form by my side the expert sent out by the Central 
Council of Agricultural Research for the purpose of 
exploring the possibility of clove,, cultivation here. 
Travancore is greatly suited for that and other 
profitable crops- I need hardly say that in the 
direction of increasing these secondary crops lies 
a great field for us. 

This having been said about the profession 
of agriculture, I may add that the position of the 
■agriculturist will never be such as to enable him to 
play bis part in the economy of the State unless he 
is relieved from the tremendous load of debt which 
oppresses him. It is for that purpose that Concili¬ 
ation Boards have been established ; and we are 
looking anxiously forward to the success of the ex¬ 
periment ; for, in such success, lies the promise of 
efficiency. 

I now turn again to the question of incidence 
of- taxation on land to which I referred a while ago. 
I may again say in passing that Government are 
• fully alive to the fact that there are certain parts 
of the State which are very heavily taxed in com¬ 
parison with certain others. There is no question¬ 
ing the fact that portions of South Travancore pay 
proportionately and relatively much more than 
(hear, hear), for instance, certain parts of Central 
and North Travancore, which boar comparatively a 
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lighter tax, and there are oases where no tax is 
paid at all to the Government. Trespasses, encro¬ 
achments, new plantations in unsurveyed localities 
escape all burdens. These are matters which have 
to be enquired into ; and in any research that the 
Government undertake, it will be their object to 
see to it that the burden of taxation is equalised 
as far as possible, and that nobody escapes taxation 
who can and ought to pay. 

In regard to our industrial problem, it is 
not as a matter of egotism, but merely as a 
chronicling of facts that I"'point out that, when I 
assumed charge of this office in October, I found 
that the Rubber factory was struggling for its 
existence, that the Sugar Factory had been a dead¬ 
weight for many years, that the working of the 
distillery was from the point of view of the revenue 
of Government a positive scandal—on a capital in¬ 
vestment of Rs. 2 lakhs we were getting only 
Rs. 200 a month apart from the excise duties. The 
Punalur Paper Mills were finding it very difficult 
to pull on. And then there was the . State-Aided 
Bank ; there it was ; we know where it now is. The 
Rubber Factory has been leased out to a private ' 
company in which Travancoreans were invited to 
take shares; only they took far less shares than 
was anticipated. The understanding with the 
company is that they pay us every year 4 per cent, 
on our capital outlay. They pay also for depreci¬ 
ation of the buildings and also of the -machinery. 
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With regard to the Sugar Factory, the new 
company are paying us, cash down, over Rs- 5 
lakhs; Government do not take a single share in 
the concern, and are not interested in it at all ex¬ 
cept in the right to get 20 per cent, of their net 
profits subject to a maximum of Rs. 40,000, which 
is the equivalent of another lump sum payment of 
Rs. 8 lakhs. In other words,' in addition to Rs. 5 
lakhs paid down in cash, we get a guaranteed 
annual income which only an investment of Rs. 8 
lakhs can be expected to yield* 

As regards the Punalur Paper Mills, T am 
glad to be able to inform you that very soon—it is 
only a question of weeks, not months—it will be a 
flourishing concern. 

That is one side of our industrial problem. 1 
now come to another side. You have seen what 
has been stated by the Wedgwood Committee. 
Many of you must have read its Report. It is 
clear therefrom that the period when railway re¬ 
ceipts were regarded as supplemental contributions 
to the finances of India is over. The Government 
of India cannot any longer expect railway receipts 
to play any part in the general financing of the 
country. In other words, unlike what happened 
in the past, hereafter we cannot expect a single 
pie from the railway revenue to come to the aid of 
the general revenues. You know what our posi¬ 
tion is. We have leas than 100 miles of railway 
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and we are facing a loss of Rs- 69,000. Next year 
it may be Rs„ 60,000, according to the optimistic 
forecast of my friend the Financial Secretary, and 
yet I have heard it seriously stated that all over 
the State a net work of railway should immediately 
be brought into existence for the purpose of earn¬ 
ing revenue. I leave it there and would invite 
those persons who are responsible for this statement 
to read the Wedgwood Committee Report over 
again. 

I now come to the question of our Transport 
Scheme. Here again 1 think it is my duty, in view 
the speeches which have emanated from many 
persons including honourable members of the Legi¬ 
slature on public platforms, to make my position 
perfectly clear- It has been stated that there is\ 
some fundamental inconsistency in the policy of 
the Government in so far as the Government with 
one voice say that industrial concerns should be 
run by private agencies and at the same time the 
Government wish to take over this transport 
scheme. On the 24th of October 1936, that is 16 
days after 1 took charge as Dewan, I made a speech 
on this matter, and I tried to make the point clear—\ 
apparently I have been unsuccessful in my attempt. 

1 tried to make it clear then, I once again would 
like to elucidate the point. I drew a distinction 
then, and I draw a distinction now, between primal 
necessities and needs and purely commercial 
industries. Take water-supply. What happened 
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in many countries in the early days in regard to 
water-supply ? In early days water was supplied 
by private companies on commercial basis ; but no 
Government now thinks of water-supply schemes as 
other than a Government enterprise. Although 
the water-supply schemes may be mismanaged by 
Government, although municipalities may not 
handle these schemes properly, nevertheless nobody 
thinks of having a water-supply scheme except as 
a part of municipal or State enterprise. Similarly 
too in regard to the drainage scheme and power 
schemes. Where they tried private agencies in 
regard to power, what did they find ? They found 
that the whole thing was prejudicial to the ulti¬ 
mate interests of the people, was nationally wrong 
and people have come to the conclusion, even in 
England, that land, of private initiative, that they 
must have a state-controlled combine, the results 
of the working of which are before us to see. On 
that same plane I put transport in a country like 
this. ' In other words, I consider the system of 
transport as a fundamental and supremely nationah 
need which must be in the hands of Government 
and in the hands of nobody else- Whether it is 
profitable or unprofitable, that duty is\the Govern¬ 
ment’s. But I shall endeavour presently to show 
' that it is going to be profitable. I have told you 
that practically all the industries 1 , in the State, with 
the exception of the China-clay 'industry, are or 
will be handed over to private agencies. Why do 
l make an exception in the case of the China-clay 
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industry ? There the Government have nothing to } 
do excepting to extract the clay, refine it and, as i 
stated in the speech of the Financial Secretary * 
to-day, we have before us offers to take the entire 
output of that clay at practically any rate that 
may be reasonable. We have such offers to-day 
from competing firms. It is not a matter of manu¬ 
facturing work but it is merely a matter of refining ' 
the clay, and having it ready for sale- That is why ' 
we propose to retain 'it in the hands of Government. » 
It is one of the rightful monopolies of the State. 
Similarly, it is possible that mining also may have 
been retained by the State.' But that cannot be 
done, because practically the whole mining possibili¬ 
ties of the State in certain directions, fortunately 
not in all, had been handed over to some agency 
or other. A number of agencies had already taken 
control of many of our mining operations. In the 
early days it was considered the right policy and 
it will be a very bad Government indeed which 
tried to be confiscatory of rights legitimately ac- j 
quired. But in that connection the Government 
have been insisting on the payment of 10 per cent, 
of the net income in addition to royalty in respect 
of all new licences that are sought to be brought 
into existence. 

Now for transport. Let it be noted that the * 
price of petrol here to-day is Bh. Be. 1-7-6 per 
gallon and the price of petrol in Madras to-day is 
Bh. Be. 1-1-6- The difference is 6 annas per gallon. 

You can make for yourselves the calculations about s 
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the railway charges in respect of each gallon from 
Madras or some other place to Travancore and 
draw your own conclusions as to what happens to 
the difference and where it goes. In other words, 
we are paying 6 annas per gallon more in Trivan¬ 
drum than the people in Madras—and the whole of 
the bus service here runs on petrol. "We hope that 
when the Diesel Engines come into operation, our 
fuel will cost a half or a third of the cost of petrol 
and that if proper care is taken as to bulk con¬ 
tracts, the profit will be even greater. Look at 
what that means to the State. But that apart, I 
am told that the following statements have been 
made and I wish to canvass them one by one. It 
is asserted that no profit is likely to be made, and 
that the State is ruining itself. I am reminded 
of the outburst in connection with the Pykara 
scheme. It was in 1924 that, with the continuous 
and wonderful co-operation of Lord Willmgdon 
and with a very efficient engineering service to 
which my friend Mr. Truscott then belonged, I 
initiated the Pykara scheme. Two of my succes¬ 
sors in the Madras Executive Council were oppo¬ 
nents of that scheme. .At that time it was said 
that I was plunging the Madras Presidency into 
chaos and that bankruptcy was to be the inevitable 
result of my policy in regard to the Pykara schema. 
You know now what the scheme has meant to 
Madras. The Mysore scheme, which was similarly 
started under tremendous handicaps by the Mysore 
Government and by that great statesman Sir 
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Seahadri Aiyar, is now paying ten. to twelve per 
cent, per annum. All the power producible by 
the Pykaara scheme has already been sold at profit- 
able rates. Similar will be the results of our 
.Transport scheme. Any one who opposes me 
should first study the figures which prove that, 
from the very first year of the inception of the 
Hyderabad scheme when everything was tentative 
and experimental, 8*56 per cent, was paid and 
people who have travelled in Hyderabad know that 
our people are more travel-minded, being more 
educated. There was another statement that there 
is some nefarious project to throw the existing 
workmen out of employment. Workmen are not 
likely to pour down on us like rain out of the skies 
We are going to utilise all the available resources 
in men and material, and why should anybody 
think that there is any scheme for.having outsiders 
brought m ? Have we done so in regard to other 
enterprises ? Have not the Government insisted 
that even tbe private companies should provide 
that Travancoreans should be employed in all 
positions when they are available? Then, why 
should they think that in regard to this transport 
scheme, the conductors, ticket-collectors and all 
these people shuuM be asked to starve in a body, 
3 , ™ I . be d 5 XVen 0lvfc of employment ? Nobody out 
of Bedlam dreams of driving these people out of 
employment It may be, I may make it perfectly 
clear, that these men may be replaced by more 
educated men. The educated young men of to-day 
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who scorn these avocations may tomorrow, as a 
result of the University and our diploma courses 
or otherwise, take to this occupation and then it 
may be that they will drive out some of these 
people. But at present I do not see any reason 
why the present men should be thrown on the 
streets. 

Then it is said that there is contemplated some 
handing over of the business to a foreign firm or 
concern. But is that the policy which this Govern¬ 
ment have been pursuing ? What is it,that is actu¬ 
ally going to be'done? I shall let you into the secret. 
It is admitted that the best bus-service in the 
world, and the best mechanically-propelled vehicles 
in the world, are available in the London bus-system. 
We are getting a senior officer of the London bus 
service as our expert for one year to start with. 
It is a part of the scheme that he should train dur¬ 
ing that period somebody here, a Travancorean, so 
that he may take his place and run it afterwards. 
That is the only foreigner who is going to be 
thought of in connection with this scheme, namely> 
a man who is to-day running the bus-system in 
London in the country service department. He is 
coming here on contract for one y ear and one of 
the conditions is that he should train his under¬ 
studies. 1 next proceed to deal with the rights’’ 
of those people who have been vociferous in Nager- 
coil and other localities.. It was possible for me, it 
was possible for the Government of Travancore, to 
have taken a very simple, expeditious and iwholly 
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legal course. If I had requested Mr. Pjtohu 
Aiyangar, the Police Commissioner, not to renew 
the licences which are renewable every year, and 
which nobody has a right to have renewed, not a 
single one of these people could run their buses. 
Ho has only to decline the licence and there is no ap¬ 
peal against it. There is no statutory or any other 
provision preventing such action. Government 
could have resorted to this course but it is because 
Government thought that it was unfair to deal with 
these people jm that clandestine, underhand, sub¬ 
terranean fashion that Government announced their 
policy, openly months ago. No one of these people 
is entitled to anything more than a bare notice to 
quit. What is the couduct of these people V 1 am 
sorry to detain you at this length, but having re¬ 
gard to the agitation which various vested interests 
for their own protection, have engineered, I think 
it is well that I should put some things beyond 
doubt. Tha scheme now relates only to transport 
from Trivandrum to Cape Comorin. The people 
north of Trivandrum have nothing to do with this 
matter because, until this experiment is worked 
for a year or two and is proved to be an absolute 
success so that the people in those places may 
themselves ask for the extension of the scheme, 
this scheme is not going to be extended to any 
place outside the region contemplated, that is, 
from Irivandrum to Cape Comorin and perhaps 
from Trivandrum to Quilou. Later on there 
may be an extension to Quilou but not an inch 
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beyond Quilon, because the object of the Government 
is to see that this scheme works well, and prove 
that this scheme is profitable and benefioial in 
public interests. If this scheme satisfies the anti¬ 
cipations and the hopes of the originators of the 
scheme, then there will be and must be an exten¬ 
sion which will depend on Pallivasal power. After 
that I feel confident that the people themselves 
will ask for the extension of the scheme to every 
nook and corner of the State, but until that is done, 
no further step will be taken. It may^be asked why 
this scheme deals with "the road from Trivandrum 
to Cape ; the answer is obvious because north of 
Trivandrum and especially north of Quilon, this 
business is in the hands of many small owners who 
have put their capital and their enterprise into 
this bus-traffic, whereas from Trivandrum to the 
South it is practically a monopoly, or rather a 
combine. I do not give names. One motor service 
had 57 buses in the year 1110. It was assessed 
to an income of Rs. 10,000 per year. The next 
year the income was nil. It is supposed to 
have worked at a loss. Another company had 
19 buses and it was assessed in 1110 to an 
income of Rs. 6,000. Last year it was assessed 
to an income of Rs. 5,000. Another company has 
only 7 buses running south of Trivandrum. Ano¬ 
ther company has never paid any income-tax 
though it was assessed. That is the position of 
the bus companies south of Trivandrum. And all 
of them are working under joint agreements, 
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These companies are asking for compensation, 
The}'- cannot have it both ways. They cannot, for 
the sake of payment of tax, say that they are losing 
or not making much profit and; for the sake of get¬ 
ting compensation, assert that they are greatly pro¬ 
fitable concerns. Let these companies pay the tax 
which they are bound to pay and then ask for com. 
pensation on that basis. Unless there is profit, where 
does compensation come ? He who seeks equity 
must, in the language of the law, do equity (Hear, 
hear). I am sorry that this interruption should 
take place because this is not a matter of contro¬ 
versy but one of pure argument- The proprietor of 
the biggest concern came to me and saw me the day 
after the recent Nagercoil meeting and assured me 
that he had nothing to do with the Nagercoil meet¬ 
ing. I told him that 1 was not going to be influenced 
in favour of any one or against any one, by reason of 
such meetings, because I have had sufficient experi¬ 
ence of meetings. Apart from all that, I told him 
to forget all that had taken place as 1 had already 
forgotten it. I asked him to give me a memo¬ 
randum about the loss he is likely to sustain and 
the compensation he is entitled to. In an absolu¬ 
tely unprejudiced manner, without any bias, I as¬ 
sured him. that Government will look into the 
question of compensation. That is the stand which 
the Government will take- There is no legal obli¬ 
gation on the part of the Government to pay any 
compensation. Government are legally entitled to 
deprive them of their business by not giving them 
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licence for the following year. But Government do 
not want to stand upon laws and technical points. 
Government are prepared to concede compensation 
as a moral obligation. But the payment of com¬ 
pensation as a moral obligation involves a moral 
obligation on the other side also. Let those obliga¬ 
tions be respected and acted upon reciprocally. If 
Government receive their dues, and if a proper case 
for compensation is made, Government will consider 
it on the equitable footing, though legally they 
have no obligations. 

I may say in passing that those who have been 
studying the newspapers might have seen that the 
French Government are imposing a duty of i 00 
per cent, upon those who evade payment of tax. 
We shall certainly not follow such extreme 
examples- 

I wish to make one more remark on this sub¬ 
ject. There was one point made by one of the 
speakers at a meeting, viz., that the new transport 
buses will not be paying tolls and other taxes and 
that Government calculations are wrong. I wish to 
state that these new buses will pay tolls and taxes 
as the Hyderabad concern is paying there. In 
spite of all that, this concern will bring in about 
10 to 15 per cent, on the capital outlay. Hyderabad 
is now making an income of 10 per cent - after paying 
tolls and other charges. 

The same remark applies to water-transport 
also. I hope that between Trivandrum and Cochin 
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there will be areally efficient water-transport for * 
the purpose of transporting the industrial and 
agricultural products which will come to fruition 
in the State very soon. That is all that I wish to 
say in regard to the question of transport. 

Mr. Rengaswami Aiyar has spoken in great 
detail about smuggling in the northern frontier. I 
expect the fullest co-operation from all members 
of the two Houses in the matter of eradicating that 
very deep-seated and long-standing evil. 

In regard to our income-producing Departments, 
there has been a certain amount of overlapping and 
wasting of time and energy. For instance,, in the 
collection of Excise revenue the Excise Officer has 
to proceed to the Revenue officer for the collection 
of his revenue. Different departments find it 
difficult to collect their revenue without the help of 
the Revenue Department. The result is sometimes 
lack of harmony and concerted action between the 
various departments. •Government have therefore 
come to the conclusion that in the matter of the 
collection of income tax, excise, land revenue etc., 
the-different departments will hereafter work in. co¬ 
ordination. A scheme to bring that idea into 
operation will bo shortly placed before you. In re- . 
gard to income-tax, I am able to tell you that a very 
senior and experienced official, Mr. M. P. Joseph, 
will work under Mr. K. George with the special 
mandat© to look into the question of income-tax 
collection and evasion of payment of income-tax. 
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We are going to get an expert from British India 
for six months to look into the working of our in¬ 
come-tax department. British India is facing the 
same problem that we are facing. They are having 
the same difficulties. The officer that we are 
getting ihas had a large experience in dealing with 
the measures adopted in British India and we are 
likely to profit very much from his experience. 

There are only two more matters which I wish 
to refer to. I see that there is some criticism with 
regard to two of the activities of Government, viz.) 
the Tourists’ Department or the State Gnests- 
Department and the Game Warden. I dare say we 
shall all hear a great deal about these two depart, 
ments in the course of the debates later on. 1 
want to invite your attention to what the Ceylon 
Government is doing and what practically every 
European Government is doing. People here are 
not fully aware that practically all countries in 
Continental Europe are living on their tourists. In 
many lands their agriculture and industries have a 
place not higher than “tourism’’ in the scheme of 
national economy. Switzerland, South France, 
Italy and Germany are largely living on their 
tourists. Ceylon has started a big scheme for in¬ 
viting tourists. What we propose to do is more or 
less on the same lines. In other words, we want to 
make touring a. source not only of amusement and 
relaxation to the tourist but a source of trade and 
income to ourselves. For that purpose, apart from 
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those guests who come as the guests of His High- ) 
ness the Maharaja, the visits of the other tourists 
will be put on a commercial accounting basis* The 
money spent on them will be put on the debit side 
and the income derived on the credit side. 1 am 
glad to tell you that owing to the efforts made and 
the propaganda initiated by no less exalted person¬ 
ages than their Highnesses, many tourists from all 
over the world are anxious to come here. We have 
received enquiries from Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son 
saying that in October or ^vgmber there will be 
many guests visiting Travancore, anc^otjier Agencies 
are making similar enquiries- What wq 1 propose to 
do is to divide the Guests Department 'i'Atp two 
sections, ; one the State’s side or the honorifitrside, 
and the other the commercial side which will deal*H 
with the ordinary tourists. You will then have no. 
reason to be dissatisfied. The game sanctuary and 
the, show places of Travancore will then be a source 
of profit to the State, 

Finally, I come to the University scheme. As 
you have seen, the University scheme is practically 
a fait accompli , and it is hoped that all doubts and 
anxieties on the part of all institutions will vanish, 
when the matters are fully explained to them and 
every one in the House will respond to the call that 
has been made and will see that a complete change 
of the outlook in education is necessary. The 
whole of our industrial future is pivoted upon the 
reorganisation of our education. We cannot solve 



our agricultural and industrial problems without 
an intellectual re-orientation and a realistic and 
practical education which will, at the same time, 
not lose sight of the cultural aspect. 

I have done. I am sorry to have taken so 
much of your time, but it occurred to me that these 
topics needed clarification. I thank you for the 
patience and indulgence with which you have 
listened to me. [Applause). 





PROGRESSIVE TRAVANCORE 
II* 

Fellow-Members of the Travancote Legislature , 

I owe two explanations to this Honourable 
House. The first of those explanations arises out ! 
of a promise that I made not so, very long ago 
that I shall ‘address this Legislature in the Mala* 
yalam language. Indeed, I had nude preparations 
for essaying nay' task in that language and I should 
have been ready to fulfil my promse in letter and 
inspirit. But, as to-day lam addressing'^ you on 
a very critical and important occasion and making 
a few remarks which may be listined to outside ^ 
this State, I thought it better,\Vatlar than to allow X 
my speech to be read and comments on in transla¬ 
tions, I should speak in a language which might be 1 
understood throughout) this sub-ontinent. That 
is my extenuation. 

Secondly, I have to offer an explanation about 
what may perhaps be called a bre,eh of an under¬ 
taking that\I had given to tho assmbled Houses. 

It was that so long as I was able a.d willing to do 
any public work, that work would >e dedicated to 
the service of his Highness and the Tate of Travan- 
core. It might well be asked ho? after having 

* Dewan Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s ddreaa to the Joint f 
‘ Sitting of the Travanoore Sri Mulan Assembly and the 
Sri Chitra State Counoil on 17th Jul 1942, 
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made that atatement I am about to leave this State, 

I hope for a short period. I think it is due to the 
House and to the State that I explain the position. 
It is not in a spirit of vain-glory that I say that the 
task entrusted to me by His Excellency the Viceroy 
was not of my seeking. When His Excellency the 
Viceroy asked His Highness the Maharaja to spare 
my services during this period of emergency and 
crisis, and purely and specifically during that 
period, the whole matter was considered in all its 
aspects. Having regard to that emergency . and 
the nature of the call, it became impossible to say 
*'No” to what was not an ordinary invitation in 
normal times under normal conditions. After 
the emergency passes, which I trust will be soon, I 
■ hope and expect to resume my work here at the 
pleasure of His Highness. . I may add that all the 
arrangements are being made on that basis. 

In this connection I wish to refer to wholly 
unfounded press reports suggesting the likelihood 
of the appointment of some Indian or European 
I.' C. S., Officer in my place. My friend Mr. 
"‘Bacon’s name was also'mentioned in this connection. 
It has also been stated that various other arrange¬ 
ments are being contemplated. All that I can say 
at present is that in a very intelligent country 
like Travancore, rumours are a little more apt to 
circulate needlessly than in other places. I, there¬ 
fore , content myself with\repeating what I have al¬ 
ready said that it is my firm hope and expectation 
that when the emergency is over, I shall return to 
*Mr. Bacon was then Assistant Resident. 
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labour amongst you and that during the period 
of my absence local arrangements will be made. 

Fellow Members of the Legislature, I cannot 
do better than quote a Broadcast speech -made 
last evening by his Ro.yal Highness, the Duko of'" 
Gloucester. 

The unity of India is a necessity. It seems 
to mu that already there are strong 
influences at work breaking down' the 
barriers of division, emphasising the 
fundamental unity of India.” 

At no time in the history of this country, at no 
time in the history of the world, were that outer 
a*nd inner unity, unified . effort, unified endeavour, ■ 
unified aspiration, and 'consolidated energies de¬ 
voted to great ends, more needed, more a desidera¬ 
tum, than at present. 

I have perused and re-perused those resolutions 
arrived at, at Wardha, under the inspiration and sti¬ 
mulus of that very great man Mahatma Gandhi. 

I do not think I can say anything else than this, 
that I have failed to follow or understand those 
resolutions. I have not understood, for instance, a 
subsequent statement attributed to the Mahatma, 
namely, that he is. prepared to leave India to 
anarchy or to God. I feel certain practical diffi¬ 
culties in leaving India to anarchy. Devoted as 
we are in this country to the things of the spirit, 



wholly dedicated to the service of Sri Padmanabha 
as the Sovereign of this country is and as many of 
us are, it is still difficult to leave tilings adrift, 
trusting in Providence, while being conscious of the 
possibility, nay, the certainty of anarchy. Surely 
it ought not to be beyond the wit of man, the 
trained intelligence and true patriotism of England 
and India and the leaders of the Hindu, Muslim, 
Sikh, Parsi and European communities, to coine 
together and arrive at a settlement—a settlement 
which many of us confidently hoped would be the 
result of the visit of Sir Stafford Cripps. That 
result has not been achieved. Very few groat and 
supreme tasks are achieved in one stride or at one 
stroke. But if at Delhi I can help the task of uni¬ 
fication in any manner, taking advantage of the 
. circumstance that I have not only been a member 
of the Congress myself, but also a non-official 
member of every type of Legislature in India, and 
in addition the official leader of every kind of Legi¬ 
slature in the country—if, with tho background of 
these circumstances or accidents, it becomes possi¬ 
ble for me to try and bring all the apparently 
conflicting elements together and to help His 
Excellency the Viceroy and my honourable collea¬ 
gues to 'arrive at an agreed course of action, I 
shall be thankful to Providence- For I believe that 
only thus in the great struggle that confronts the 
world, India will prove worthy of herself, worthy 
not only of her past traditions but also of the 
future of which undoubtedly she is bound to be the 
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heiress, a future w 13 ere in she will be a preponderant 
element in a great Commonwealth designed and 
' destined for great ends. If, in such a task, I can 
participate and render some service, I shall count 
myself privileged. If I succeed in that task, I 
shall have done my work and return content. If \ 
fail in that task, I shall have failed in what I con¬ 
sider to be my main work and shall resume iny 
work amongst you, feeling that I have done my 
best- 

Members of the Legislature, the present is a 
War-budget, essentially a War-budget but also, due 
to various circumstances, a prosperity budget. Be¬ 
fore entering upon the details of that budget it is 
my very pleasant duty and privilege to felicitate 
the Financial Secretary upon the oommendably 
brief but illuminating and informative statement 
which he has placed before the combined Houses, 
It is my duty however to enlarge upon it hero and 
there so as to place before you the immediate past 
history and also to outline the policy for the imme¬ 
diate future- 

It is significant that in the year 1113, which 
was my first year of the budget, the revenue of the 
State was Rs. 249 lakhs and the expenditure was 
Rs. 251 lakhs ; in 1114 the revenue was Rs. 254 
lakhs and the expenditure Rs. 256 lakhs; in 1115 
the revenue was Rs. 267 lakhs and the expenditure 
Rs. 268 lakhs ; in 1116 the revenue was Rs. 277 
lakhs and the expenditure Rs. 270 lakhs; and, in 
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| 1117, according to the present revised estimate, the 
revenue is Rs. 301 lakhs and the expenditure 
Rs. 277 lakhs. Therefore, this State has now got 
a revenue of over Rs. 3 croresand excepting Iiydera* 
bad and Mysore there are no States in India which 
come anywhere near the revenue and expenditure 
of this State. There is an estimated revenue 
surplus of over Rs. 24 lakhs against that of Rs. 1*6 
lakhs anticipated in the original estimate. This 
revenue surplus is proposed to be ear-marked for 
transfer to the Revenue Reserve Fund which has 
already got Rs. 8*9 lakhs to its credit. Compared 
with Kashmir Rs. 278 lakhs, Baroda Rs. 272 lakhs 
and Gwalior about Rs. 260 lakhs, these figures are 
far ahead. But with a conservatism which at this 
juncture in the world’s history cannot but be com¬ 
mended, the Financial Secretary has deliberately 
and moderately estimated for the next year’s budget 
a revenue of Rs, 290 lakhs and a surplus of Rs. 5 
lakhs. These are the general features of the Budget. 
To reiterate, we have been able, notwithstanding 

' the War, to budget for a record revenue of three 
crores towards the revised estimates for this year 
and for a possible revenue of Rs. 290 lakhs for the 
next year. But he would be a rash man, he would 
be a foolish man, who would proceed on the footing 
that the conditions of to-day will obtain tomorrow 
and' that new cataclysmal changes may not be 
forthcoming in regard to many matters which we 
now take for granted. And therefore it is that the 
Financial Secretary has set aside a very large sum 

I 
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as revenue reserves. The anticipations of to-day 
regarding the Customs revenue and Excise revenue 
may not be fulfilled tomorrow or the next year, 

We have, thanks to the ready response and the 
munificent generosity of His Highness, taken oiu 
share in the War efforts. There is nobody in the 
State who does not realise the position of the State 
at this juncture. Let it not be forgotten that Tra- 
vancore is a maritime State. Let it not be for. 
gotten that Travancore is adjacent to Ceylon, one of 
the gateways of the world, a gateway opening from 
the East to'the West and from the West to the 
East. Let it not be forgotten that danger threa¬ 
tens us not only from the East as some of ua 
thought some time ago, and that, in spite of the 
heroic exertions of the great Russian forces, danger 
is coming nearer also to the West. What then can 
a State like Travancore do ? It can plaice its resou¬ 
rces at the disposal of those who are fighting this 
great fight. It has done so. It has done so not 
only by monetary contribution. It has also done 
its bit in the matter .of recruiting not only to the 
armed forces but to the technical services. It 
has done its bit in the matter of supplies. But 
for a moment I would ask you to bear with me 
when I emphasise, re-emphasise, and re-iterate 
that the thing that matters most all over the 
world and not least to us is the question of keeping 
up our spirits, of being courageous, of keeping up 
the morale. The battles and eatastrophies that 
have enveloped the world, especially in the eastern 
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hemisphere, .have been due to the fact that for 
various reasons, into which it hs needless now to 
enter, the morale of the ordinary' population was 
either non-existent or gave way at the last moment. 
Let it not be said of Travancore that it flinched, 
that its spirits failed, that in the face of peril it 
cowered. When I appealed to the people of Travan¬ 
core that not one person should be evacuated or 
run away from where he is and that each family 
should make up its mind to die, if there is no other 
choice, at the place where it is living rather than 
flee to a place that may not be more secure, the 
response was magnificent, and I hope that the ex¬ 
ample of Travancore will be followed elsewhere so 
that we shall not see the speotacle of people run¬ 
ning like hares, not even when the hound is in sight 
but because the hound might come in sight twelve 
months later. 

In this connection, it is necessary to point out 
one unpleasant,feature. There are in this State, as 
there are in all parts of India, unquiet, turbulent 
and mischievous elements on the look-out to create 
trouble, to fish in troubled waters. If to-day it is 
fashionable to call themselves pro-Soviet, they do 
so in order to avoid risks- It pays them to do so. 
If tomorrow it is fashionable to call themselves 
anti-Jap, they do so. But they do exactly the same 
thing which they did before they called themselves 
pro-Soviet or anti-Jap. To point out an instance, 
; there are two men, one man called Elango and 
' another called Jeevanandam, whom Madras did not 
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want, and who were expelled from there. Tliev 
were Travancoreans. They came here. From that 
moment they began to hold meetings, no doubt in 
favour of Russia, no doubt against Japan, but 
always denouncing the British Government, the 
Government of India and the Government of 
Travancove. The Travancore Government has only 
two who may by any stretch of language be called 
politicals. This is the kind of speech these people 
delivor. ‘Among the detenus -in Vellore Jail 
there are persons who are very thin and emaciated, 
striking terror in the heart of the British Govern¬ 
ment, a Government which is also expert In making 
withdrawals in the War according to plan : it is 
opined that they would require two or .three 
worlds’ space more to effect a complete withdrawal 
if the enemy approaches very near India.” This 
is the speech made by the anti-Jap, pro-Soviet 
Elango and Jeovanandam, for the purpose of infus¬ 
ing courage in the people and for the purpose of 
fighting this battle which, according to them, this 
Government will not help Elango and Jeovanandam 
to fight. I am glad to say that both Elango and 
Jeevanandam have now been asked to stay in their 
own villages. They are not detained within the 
jails, but they have been detained in their own 
villages, on pain of being arrested if they move 
from those places. I hope they will have a comfort¬ 
able stay where they are. There is another man 
called Karunakaran from Alleppey, a labourite) 
international labourite, pro-Soviet, anti-Jap and 
anti-imperialist, desirous of fighting, impatient that 
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he is not sent to the battle front so that his courage 
and heroism may be exhibited ! His speech is as 
follows : What can this Government do against 
Japan? The Travancore Government, that is Sir 
C. P’s. Government, would not tolerate the establish¬ 
ment of a national Government here with Pat tom 
Thanu Pillai, G. Ramachamdran and C. Kesavan as 
leaders while he is administering the State as 
Dewan. When Japanese conquer Travancore, it is 
not the wife and daughters of Sir C. P. who would 
be prostituted by them but it would be the ladies in 
Travancore.” This is the main contribution of 
this pro-Soviet, anti-Jap, anti-revolutionary and 
bellicose Karuuakaran to the war-effort. 

Now, f wish to make this perfectly clear. 
Whatever camouflage these mischief-mongers adopt, 
if they continue such activities, which are continu¬ 
ations of their old tactics, their offences will not be 
regarded as wiped out by reason of the fact that 
they adopt a convenient label for themselves. This 
is both a lesson and a warning and 1 mean it as 
such. Of course one does not mind personal 
attacks. A paper called Arunodayam says that, 
after angling for the Viceroy’s Council membership, 
I am going unwept, uuhonoured and unsung, and 
that I said I would not even accept a Party, because 
I may not get one. This paper is published by the 
Youth Christian Council of Action. I grant that 
the paper is entitled to its own opinion against me. 
And it is perfectly within its right to say that 1 
should be sent out forthwith from the State. This 
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is its own private opinion. But the speeches which 
I have referred to are of .a different character. 
They are not 'solely personal. They are calculated 
deliberately to undermine the morale of the people. 
They are de’libe rately intended to. spread terror and 
fright in the minds of tire people, to make a hiatus, 
a gap, between the Government efforts and popular 
efforts and to make it difficult for Government to 
summon people to joint endeavour. Government 
will have little sympathy with such people and will 
give them no quarter whatever. 

Now, turning to the war-efforts, 1 am glad to 
inform the Honourable House that after the form¬ 
ation of the Central War Recruitment Committee in 
Travancore, the number of applications received for 
commissioned officers for Air, Land and Naval 
Forces is 1,125, and about 150 have been selected. 
Selections to the ranks in the several fighting 
Forces by the Assistant Recruiting Officer during 
the last 6 months number over 4,900 besides 10,000 
men already recruited before. So far as training 
centres are concerned, the P. W. D. Workshops and 
the State Transport Workshops have given our 
quota. We have recently sent labour units for mat 
ing roads between India and China. The War Techni. 
cians Scheme is also well-known as a part of the 
general War-effort and large numbers of young men 
are undergoing traiuing as War technicians. Hon¬ 
ourable Members would have already noticed that 
the scope of recruitment to the Army has been re* 
cently widened. All people in the State have now 
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become entitled to be recruited to the Army. It'is 
not confined to any particular community. 

With regard to the A. R. P. organisation, a 
certain amount of work has been done. But I 
must answer some criticisms that have appeared in 
some local and some outside papers in regard to 
this matter. Let us view the position of Travan- 
coro from the point of view of the intending enemy. 
I have pointed out more than once that there are 
no big munition centres here, that there are no 
productions of armaments and that at the present 
moment there is nothing to attract a grasping 
enemy. But that does not mean that we are free 
from danger so long as we are near Ceylon and 
so long as we are on the way from Ceylon to 
Cochin and to Bombay. But the danger that we 
undoubtedly have is minimised and is qualified by 
the circumstance that a large portion of the 
country is hilly and a very large proportion of the 
inhabitants is dispersed throughout the country, 
each person living in his own garden. The effect 
of a bomb 'and the usual tactics employed by the 
Japanese and the Germans is not therefore likely to 
be so calamitous here as elsewhere. But neverthe. 
less, wo'have taken steps, which have been set out in 
the Press, in order to deal with this matter, and our 
Air Raid Precautions are proceeding fairly satis¬ 
factorily* I cannot say that we have got all that 
we'need. We need appliances, we need fire-fight, 
ing appliances. I may inform this Honourable 
House that quite recently we have had visits from 
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the officers of the Government of India who have 
promised us considerable co-operation and assistance 
in this respect. 

In this connection 1 cannot omit to mention 
the aid given to i;ha evacuees. A large number of 
Travancoreans, a very large number indeed, have 
come here in utter penury and distress from 
Malaya, Burma and many other places in the Far 
East. We have given them very many concessions 
educational and otherwise, and we are also trying 
to recruit some of them into our services. But I 
want to inform them that we are not likely to give 
them much assistance in the way of appointments 
to offices. I think I must have received over 
2,000 applications for appointments to offices in 
Travancore, applications sent by Travancoreans 
who have lost their everything and who are fully 
qualified by their previous experience to be 
appointed here. But naturally in a highly edu„ 
cated State like this, with unemployment amongst 
the educated community being as comprehensive 
and widespread as here, we cannot give them much 
assistance. It is only experts, those who have 
specialised in their jobs that can be appointed here. 
Lest there be any disappointment or false hope 3 
being given, I wish to say so publicly now. But 
without giving appointments, I think there are many 
ways in which the evacuees can be helped, by 
monetary help in the case of absolute destitutes and' 
by other means ; and by every one of these mean 8 
this Government is trying to do what it can, 
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At one time the situation in the coir industry 
appeared to be catastrophic and large numbers of 
people were thrown out of employment in the coir 
factories in. Chirayinkil, Shertala, Alleppey and 
many other places. I must, at this moment, pay my 
tribute to Brigadier General Wood and the mem¬ 
bers of the Government of India, the Commerce 
and Supply members especially, who came to our 
assistance at that time. They gave us fairly large 
orders. To Col. Murphy’s unstinted, unwearied, 
and continuous helpfulness I must pay a tribute of 
admiration and” gratitude. He has been of great 
assistance to us in pressing the case before the 
Government of India. It is a matter of singular 
satisfaction r to me that a man so sympathetic, so 
well acquainted with the condition of Travancore 
and so fully conversant with the policy of the 
Government of Travancore will be here during my 
temporary absence. Thanks to the efforts of the 
Resident and thanks to the helpfulness of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, where there was starvation before, 
therer is now at least a partial measure iof relief. That 
was not enough. We had to open relief work in 
Vaikom, Quilon, Shertala and Alleppey. But 
even that was not enough. I am glad to say that 
just now the tide is beginning to turn. Thanks to 
the world shortage of rubber and thanks also to the 
circumstance that Travancore is one of the few 
countries which produce rubber, rubber is selling 
well. Our coeoanut oil and our copra are selliug 
better than before. Our ginger and pepper are gett¬ 
ing good markets. Many of our monopoly products 
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wilicli wG.iv really (lrivon to great straits by 
competition from elsewhere have regained their 
former status in tho markets of the world. The 
result has been a repercussion in the way 0 f f a i r ly 
general prosperity ■ in the localities i have referred 
to. Moreover, steps are .already under way, steps 
are under eontomplafion, by which a very much 
larger use of coir fibre may bo made .possible for 
various purposes in connection with tho War. This 
Government have had conversations with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Government .of India. Experi¬ 
ments are in progress and will he’made for the 
purpose of seeing whether coir properly treated and 
properly worked cannot ho used for boots and shoes 
tor the army. If that experiment is successful, 
the coir industry is absolutely secure. Let us hope 
that the experiment will bo successful, and that the 
results will bo accepted by the authorities. 

U is not only the loss of tho markets to which 
we were accustomed, it is not only the unemploy¬ 
ment that was a concomitant of tho loss of markets, 
from which Travancoro suffered. The real difiV 
culty of Travancoro was in the matter of food 
production. We were importing 286,000 tons of 
rice from outside the State, almost entirely from 
Burma and Siam. Travanoore and Cochin depended 
for their main supply on Burma and Siam. There¬ 
fore when Burma and Siam became unavailable, tho 
position was well nigh desperate. In Travanoore, 
within a few -weeks, after the -out-break of the War, 
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the fixation of the maximum price of rice 'was in¬ 
troduced. It worked well. We suffered some loss 
at the start. But that amount was more than 
made up afterwards. Unfortunately however, and 
I underline and re-emphasise that expression * un~ 
fortunately”, our neighbours did not start any 
measure for the control of rice until recently. The 
result of it was that our control of rice was really 
haphazard, fragmentary and tentative. The Govern¬ 
ment of Madras awoke to the situation a few weeks 
a^o and made up its mind to establish rice-control, 
but has not made up its mind to fix maximum 
prices. In this connection, my tribute is due to 
Mr. Dixon, the Dewan of Cochin. Not only in tins 
matter, but in every other matter in which Travan- 
core and Cochin have had contacts, he has been of 
the utmost possible help and assistance, and .1 must 
give my meed of praise to Mr. Dixon for the readi¬ 
ness with which he arrived at the understanding 
which now governs this matter. - As there is consider- ■ 
able apprehension and as every day I am receiving 
people who come to me apparently panic-stricken 
and some one says that some body in some corner 
is selling rice at Rs. 17 although the Government 
has fixed the price at Rs. 14, in order to remove 
the misconception of those pimple, let me outline 
the rice policy of this State. It has now been 
decided, in consultation and co-ordination with the 
Madras Government and the Cochin Government 

that three fifths of the total supply of rice that is 
needed for the aroa-I am giving approximate 
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-figures—should be applied to Travancore and 
Cochin from Tanjore District, and certain specified 
.^localities in the Northern Ciroars. Instead of 
wrangling amongst ourselves as to who should 
get more and as to who should get less, Cochin 
and Travancore have now decided in unison 
and in harmony upon working together' this 
great experiment of food supply to the States 
of Travancore and Cochin. We shall act as one 
unit. Travancore and Cochin are jointly appoint¬ 
ing their representatives in the Northern Circars 
and in Tanjdre in order that those representatives 
might get into touch with the wholesale ’producers 
and distributors in Tanjore and the Northern 
Circars. They will put themselves into touch 
with the wholesale merchants here so that the 
rice might be purchased and arrangements might 
be made for transport. The difficulty of getting 
rice is not so great as the difficulty of transport- 
• ingthat rice by railway to Cochin, Trivandrum 
or Quilon. And therefore it is that Travancore 
and Cochin have jointly determined that they shall 
not quarrel about waggons. If waggons are - avail- 
able in the Broad-gauge lines, all the rice will be 
brought to the Broad-gauge centre, and if waggons 
are available on the Narrow-gauge lines, then the 
rice will be brought to the Narrow gauge centre. If 
there is any deficiency in Travancore, Cochin will 
make up and if there is any deficiency in Cochin, 
Travancore mil make up the deficiency. That is 
the principle on which we are working and I am 
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glad to say, although I do not wish to go into-details 
just now, that the following results are certain^ 
There is going to lie absolutely no shortage of tTfg^-- 
supply of rice to Txavancore or to Cochiu in the near 
future. When I say that, of course, I leave out of 
account anything like the break-down of the trans- • 
port machinery. Even then we are ready and we 
have made them understand that the help of our 
Transport Department will be available—working 
night and day by shifts. Even if petrol is not avail- - 
able, we can use transport vehicles run on charcoal 
gas to move rice for the joint benefit of the two 
States. That is the principle. At the same time, the 
Governments of Travancore and Cochin have like¬ 
wise made up their minds that they will not act as 
buyers and sellers themselves. They.will put them¬ 
selves in touch with the wholesale merchants. They 
will give the wholesale merchants a certain amount 
of -profit. I am saying this so that the wholesale 
merchants may hear it and so that they may derive 
full comfort and perhaps a warning from what I am 
going to say. The idea of the Governments of 
Travancore and Cochin is that the prices will be 
settled at Tanjore or the Northern Circars as the 
case may be and that the prices'will be settled neces¬ 
sarily on an All-India basis. It may be that the 
prices may go a little bit higher because there is a 
certain amount of rise in the price of rice in the 
whole of India and, rightly or wrongly, circum¬ 
stances have forced India to supply Ceylon in 
addition to Indian requirements. So the Madras 
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Presidency has to supply Ceylon, Travanoore and 
Cochin Governments and a certain rise in the price 
is inevitable. There is no use of saying that the 
price 'of rice yesterday was Ks. Id and. that today 
it is Ks. 14. This price will-have to be fixed on an 
■ All-India basis. The moment the price is fixed and 
the representatives of Travanoore and Cochin have 
done their duty in the matter of fixation of prices, 
the' transport charges will ho added and a certain 
amount, a reasonable 'amount, of profit will be 
allowed to the wholesale dealer. Kill, i f the whole¬ 
sale merchant hoards his stock, if the wholesale 
merchant creates rise in prices, if be clandestinely 
alters the rates which the Government have fixed, 
hia'-stook will be taken control of by Government 
and penalties including and up to confiscation are 
open to this Government and 1 can say that they 
will not flinch from exercising such powers. In 
other words, a man who- has decided upon getting a 
legitimate profit in the pursuit of a legitimate 
avocation will not be interfered with, but all faci¬ 
lities would be given to him. To tho hoarder and 
to the profiteer the warning is clear and must be 
heeded. 

The next difficult question is the question of 
yarn. ' Next to food comes the question of clothing. 
From the beginning and practically from the 
inception of War the Travanoore Government con¬ 
trolled yarn. The result has been that we have 
never had any high price for yarn here. Fortuna¬ 
tely, Government decided to buy yarn and stock it. 
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Very early we liave been able to prevent racketeer¬ 
ing and profiteering. I am glad to say that in’ 
elusive of the yarn already ordered the stock avail, 
able to us is quite sufficient for the needs of the 
State. In this connection I must not omit to utter 
a word of thankfulness for tin.' co-operation evinced 
by Mr. Doak of the Harvey Mills at Madura.. 
Without his continuous support, without his desire 
to help the poor man of Travancore and without his 
jettisoning his own ideas as a master of industries, 
this result would not have been achieved. And I 
may say that Mr. Doak deserves all praiso for 
coming to our help at a very difficult juncture. 

It may bo interesting to realise that 2o,(JU0 
hand-looms and over 200 rotail merchants besides 
the wholesale dealers are engaged in yarn trade. 
For some time there was considerable shortage of 
varn in the country and the prevailing rates both 
mside and outside the State'were prohibitive. The 
Government stopped in and purchased yarn for the 
value of nearly, Rs. 8*2 lakhs. They fixed a price 
■ which is considered reasonable uuder the present 
circumstances. .The yarn so controlled by Govern¬ 
ment was distributed on a system of rationing, .and 
the needs and requirements of the weaving popu¬ 
lation were met on a reasonable scale. There was* 
however, an interval when the price oJ: yarn fell 
far below the controlled rates and large quantifies 
of yarn came into the State, The .Government, 
however, maintained their stock and made forward 
purchase in order to meet the requirements of the 
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present Onam season. The price of yarn has again 
gone up very high in British India and the result is 
that the Travancore Government have been obliged 
to revise the price fixed by them, although even the 
revised price is advantageous to the people of this 
State when compared with prices elsewhere. Portu* f 
nately, there is sufficient yarn to meet all reason¬ 
able demands of the population during the Onam 
season and it is hoped that, with the control 
measures introduced in British 1 ndia in regard to 
yarn, the prices will adjust themselves both here 
and elsewhere on a scale satisfactory to all parties. 

Another commodity in which we are not self, 
sufficient is sugar- As in the case of rice, the State 
is not self-sufficient in regard to sugar. The Travan¬ 
core Sugars at Thuckalai produce only one-third 
of the requirements of the State. The projected 
Cane Sugar Factory at Tinivella has not yet taken 
shape. The result is that we have to depend op 
British Indian sugar to meet two-thirds of the 
demand of the State. The Government of India 
was approached on the matter and I am glad to 
say that they are responding in complete co-opera¬ 
tion. They have allotted a monthly quota of 600 
tons of sugar for Travancore. This Government 
have enacted a Sugar Control Ol’dei* on the same 
lines as in British India and t he schedule of ex¬ 
factory rates enacted in British India has been 
adopted here. Retail price is also controlled by 
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this Government, and, as will be seen from the recent 
notifications, the prices axe practically on the same 
footing as in the adjoining British Indian terri¬ 
tories. 

The last commodity of which I shall speak is 
rubber. The value of rubber has gone up on 
account of the War situation. At one time w« 
were asked to restrict the output of rubber. For 
three or four years some people including my 
humble self have been thinking that the policy was 
unwise. It involved the result that Cochin, 
Mysore, Travancore and Ceylon should, for the 
sake of some persons in the East Indies who 
formed part of a world syndicate, keep down rubber 
production so that the prices may be kept up and 
some magnates may profit thereby. That was 
what happened during the past. But the thing 
has taken a different turn now. We have now 
been asked to increase production and we have 
been asked to plant rubber here, there and every¬ 
where. A Committee has been appointed by 
Government, consisting of the Division Peiskkar, 
Kottayam, Mr. Kurien John and Mr. S. Krishna 
Ai.yax, to deal with applications for fresh planting 
of rubber. It is understood that a large number of 
applications have been received already. Along 
with measures taken for the new planting of rubber, 
control measures have also been introduced, regula¬ 
ting the use to which raw rubber may be put 
during the present emergency. 
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I am glad to say in this connection that, 
speaking at a meeting of the Central Travanoore 
Planters’ Association, the t Chairman has stated that 
many members of the Association have undertaken 
a food production programme on a very large 
scale in their estates- Now that is the next sub¬ 
ject to which T shall devote some attention- I 
wish, with all the emphasis at my command, to 
appeal to the people of Travanoore not to be con¬ 
tent with the situation in which they have perforce 
to rely upon 280 or 300 thousand tons of rice from 
outside. They ought to be able at least to approach 
self-sufficiency in the matter of food supply and 
they can do so if they make an effort. I hope every 
member of the Legislature will peruse, re-peruse a 
very remarkable book published at Chungking, 
recounting the efforts ‘ made in this direction by 
China in these five years of an epic War. I do not 
propose to refer to the other reports. But China’s 
problem was not unlike Travancore’s. It had to 
import its rice. Notwithstanding the existence of 
a very fertile area and very big and silt-laden 
rivers, they adopted a system of extension of crop 
area. That we must also adopt,, In other words 
there should not be a single vacant inch of land in 
the State which can produce some kind of food 
crop, whether rice or tapioca or vegetable or millets, 
or beans like soya- > Government have recently 
passed orders that even the premises of Govern, 
ment buildings excepting the front portions, which 
may provide feasting for the eyes, may be utilised 
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for the cultivation of tapioca or other food crops. 
I trust that private owners of land will also do 
likewise, and that all .places left fallow will be 
cultivated. Last year I promised to introduce 
legislation to penalise people who have lands which 
they leave uncultivated. This year my mind is 
travelling further afield. It seems to me that it 
would not be enough to penalise such land owners 
but Government will have to take control of all 
the lands that are left uncultivated and make the 
best use of them. Moreover, it is the height of 
folly for us to starve in the midst of potential 
plenty. We have plenty of rainfall and the soil is 
fertile. And with a little care and effort much can 
be made by way of producing food crops by the land 
owners. I am making an appeal specially to ithe 
planters. Last year I made an appeal to the 
planters at Peermade that they should plant 
potatoes and other vegetables wherever possible. 
But nothing was done in that matter. If they 
had done so, they would have received large profits. 
For dehydrated potatoes the prices are soaring up. 
I am making an appeal to the planters to plant 
vegetables or other produces wherever tea is not 
planted. We want the planters to make profits 
and augment food production in the State. I hope 
they will pay heed to this request. Apart from the 
planters there are many others who could do 
likewise. In China they are not only extending 
the crop area but they are also meeting the pro¬ 
blem of soil erosion. During the monsoons many 
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bill slopes are was hod down by the rains carrying 
away the rich silt and thus making them barren and 
unproductive. To meet this contingency, they resort 
extensive terracing for cultivation purposes. Year 
after year 1 have said ■ that wo here also should 
adopt terrace cultivation to prevent soil erosion. 
But vory little has been done in this direction. 
What is to my mind most instructive is this 
passage in the book I referred to:— 

“ In ordor to promote rice production, the 
Ministry has adopted the following measures, 
First, the extension of improved varieties of 
rieo. There ere altogether 135 improved 
varieties of rice in the country. Best varieties 
produce 196 catties more per mow than the 
farmer’s varieties.! On the average, improved 
varieties produced 52 catties more per mow 
than'the normal variety of rico. In 1941, 
cultivation of improved varieties was extend¬ 
ed to 2,320,917 mow,.yielding an increase of 
1,141,715 piculs. Second, the substitution 
of the cultivation of ordinary rice for that 
of glutinous rice. An additional 4,254,539 
mow of ordinary rice was planted in 1941 in 
ten provinces. The total rice crop secured 
amounted to 1,148,715 piculs. Third, the 
promotion of a second growth of rice, i. e, 
the practice of using the original rice stalk 
to produce a second crop, the yield of which 
is 50—70 catties per mow. In the five 
provinces this process was extended to 
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264,236 mow in 1941, yielding an addi¬ 
tional harvest of 136,005 pksuls. Fourth, 
the interplanting of late maturing rice with 
early rice. Most of the rice regions in Free 
China are adapted to the growth of two 
crops of rice in one season, i. <?., to inter- 
plant late maturing rice with early rice. 
The gain is about 150-200 catties more than 
ordinary single cropping per mow.” 

All these measures are applicable in Travan- 
oore provided adequate scientifically organised 
thought is bestowed on the problem. Our food 
problem can be successfully solved not only by ex¬ 
tending the area of cultivation but also by in¬ 
tensive cultivation. 

I Lave spoken of tapioca. Not many days 
ago 1 received a visit from the representative of 
the biggest starch producing country in the world 
viz., America. As you probably know, during the 
present War period it may be used and is used for 
food. But it is foolish to rely solely upon tapioca 
for food. It is very inferior food at the best. But 
to-day we cannot get any better and so we must 
do with it, but to-morrow that tapioca starch is 
necessary for every textile and paper mill in India. 
The Mills were getting starch from Japan, they 
were getting starch from many parts of the Fast 
Indies. To-day, Travancore tapioca starch is 
needed by the textile and other mills of India but 
to-morrow it will be required by the textile mills 
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of Europe. It is also needed for various- other 'pur¬ 
poses including, among other things, face-powder. 
Now the position is this. T think wo must realise 
what a certain gentleman who came from 
America told mo. He said lie came to Travancoiu 
He took the tapioca as he wanted some starch. 
There wore agencies to produco the starch but the 
starch produced was not of the correct standard. 
It is necessary therefore to extend the cultivation of 
tapioca both from the point of view of food produc¬ 
tion and from‘the point of view of starch production. 
From the point of view of starch production, 
among other matters, it must be borne in mind by 
our people that an.y system of adulterating is 
short-sighted, and ruinous to the future interests 
of this State. Proper grading and proper regulation 
should bo adopted by our co-operative societies, 
who should recognise the urgency of the task before 
them, and set about doing what is necessary to 
promote thi % s industry. 

Iu pursuance of the general policy of co-ordina¬ 
tion of effort between Travancore and Cochin, I am 
also glad to inform this Honourable House that in 
the matter of coir, a technical advisory committee 
has been formed consisting of representatives both 
of Travancore and Cochin so that we may approach 
the Government of India Supply Department 
jointly instead of severally and competitively. 

What I have to say of other Departments will 
necessarily be very brief. We expected a great deal 
^ from the development of the Pallivasal Scheme, 
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The Aluminium Factory at Alwaye is expected to 
begin work some months later and already it is 
crytting braced up lor the effort. But on account, of 
our import difficulties, on account of the serious 
shipping situation we have not been able to get 
priorities for these materials and appliances with¬ 
out which the extension of the Pallivasal Scheme 
is not possible. On that 'extension depends 'the 
extension of the aluminium production, on that 
extension depends the extension of the food pro¬ 
duction, the Punja cultivation, the bringing of 
electric power into cottage industries. The ex¬ 
tension of electric energy is handicapped, for the 
time being. We are therefore waiting for the 
period when we shall again go on with our normal 
programme but even with our restricted programme 
we have been able to be of some assistance to our 
neighbouring State and not very long ago tbe 
supply to Ernakulam was switched on from 
Pallivasal on the 15th of March. And notwith¬ 
standing our other handicaps, we are now extend¬ 
ing our telephone system very rapidly. The hope of. 
the Government of Travancore is that every village 
should have its telephone, its broadcast apparatus, 
and electric power intended to supplement the agri¬ 
cultural labour in the matter of aiding the cottage 
industries on a power basis. In that hope the 
Government of Travancore is working. Much 
depends upon the outcome of this great, struggle. 
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Much depends upon the establishment of equili¬ 
brium in this distracted world in order to carry 
out the programmes'. 

The Financial Secretary has already dealt with 
the question of the Transport Department, which 
notwithstanding many difficulties, lias done well' 
It is proposed to make it permanent and at the 
same time it is essential -1 want to mention it - to 
raise the fares for many .reasons. People talk of 
over-crowding. The amount of over-crowding i n 
transport buses was bad enough at the best of 
times, but to-day it is terrific and it is likely to be 
a source of dahger Much of this travel has to be 
restricted. 

At this juncture I must say this—that people 
come up to me and ask me why it is that 
the price of kerosene is going'■ up. The price of 
kerosene is going up because the War is approach¬ 
ing the Persian Gulf, because the War has engulfed 
the East Indies, because there is a war in the world 
Last year 1 said that the time was fast coming 
when vegetable oils will have to be used, and self 
restraint has to be practised in the matter of 
kerosene. I make an appeal to the people of the 
State to lessen their kerosene consumption from 
.now on and begin the use of other oils because it 
is just possible that none of us might have any 
kerosene three months or six months later. We 
must be prepared for that. There is no use 
of asking: Why is the price of kerosene going 
up?’ The price is going up because there is 
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not enough kerosene to go round 'in the world. 
At present I see that police assistance is neces¬ 
sary in front of the kerosene shops because of 
people rushing to buy kerosene and the result 
is that there is likely to be some little trouble in 
some parts. May I appeal that the time has come 
when they, as the people of India generally, should 
realise that they must necessarily do without many 
of the things which they now consider as articles 
of luxury to which they are used or even as 
essentials. It is the. duty of the Government to 
obtain the necessary food grain for' the people. 
Such duty in the matter of rice, tapioca and other 
food-stuffs, Government is trying to discharge with 
all the power at its control. Yarn for weaving, it 
is the duty of Government to provide for. But 
suppose some gentleman intent on festivities says : 
“ There is not enough petrol for me to conduct the 
marriage of my child ”• I have received a petition 
to that effect, and that is why I am saying it. A 
certain gentleman said, “ It is necessary to have 
fire-works, and so the rules against the display of 
fire*-works at night must be dispensed with in my 
case. It is necessary that I must have more petrol. 
1 used fifty cars for the last marriage. I must 
have at least thirty cars this time, and each car 
must have twenty gallons of petrol- Otherwise, 
how is this marriage to be conducted ?” That kind 
of demand cannot and will not be met. In the 

xaatter of kerosene there should be a self-denying 
ordinance imposed throughout the country from 
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now on. Otherwise, the difficulty will be on yon 
before you are fully aware of it. 

In this connection, ,1 should like to mention 
that all the crude oil necessary for Punja cultiva¬ 
tion has already been arranged for, up to the full 
extent of the demand. 

In regard to increase of bus fares, I found a 
newspaper saying that the Transport Department 
has made some profit and that therefore there is no 
need to increase the fare. But the fare is being 
increased for two reasons,. Replacements in trans¬ 
port vehicles are going to be impossible. If a 
transport vehicle breaks down, you cannot get 
spare parts anywhere in the world. There are 
certain varieties of steel which we cannot get in 
India and therefore unless we husband our re¬ 
sources, unless these transport vehicles are kept up 
at their maximum efficiency throughout the coming 
critical year or two, we shall not only have 
•over crowding—we shall have something even 

worse. Therefore it is necessary, first of all, to 
restrict all travel. In the railways, there is now 
a programme of propaganda asking persons not to 
travel on railways. Before this the profits from the 
railways were a great feature in the bud set of the 
Central Exchequer, but now the Central Govern¬ 
ment are anxious to propagate the idea that people 
should not travel too much because the railways 
suffer from the same difficulties which the Trans¬ 
port Department is suffering from. It, is neces¬ 
sary for people to restrict their travel as much as 
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possible and to realise that our difficult) 7 arises not 
only from want of petrol but also from the diffi¬ 
culty of replacement- of spare parts and the supply 
of essential material like high grade steel. 

Mention has been made of a scheme of medical 
relief, of giving subsidies to non-official agencies 
for running dispensaries. I hope that will be wel¬ 
come and. will be extended widely, as also the 
system of child welfare- We are steadily increasing 
the number of maternity and child welfare centres 
in the State* 

I come lastly to the question of our new 
industrial ventures. At this stage, I must point 
out that the people of Travancore have "been some¬ 
what short-sighted in regard to their industrial 
ventures until now. That short-sightedness will 
not do in future. The Rubber Factory failed until 
an enterprising outsider came and took it up. The 
net divisible profit was 5 lakhs for last year 
after providing for depreciation and lease and rent 
reserves. The next year’s profit is expected to bo 
7 lakhs. Fortunately, the Government is interested 
in it as partner and Government and the people of 
Travancore would get half sharaiof that profit— 
but three-fourths, or seven-eighths, or even more 
should have been the profit of the people of Tra- 
vancore. It is my hope that sound industrial 
ventures will be patronised by Travancoreans and 
that they will no longer confine their attention to 
ruinous huris and ramshackle banks. 
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i am also glad to gay that in the matter of 
China clay the War orders are mounting up and the 
Supply Department of the Government of India 
are very satisfied of the wares and we are expect¬ 
ing and we are already getting--very large 
orders. 

The Plywood industry is likely to develop 
and I am inspecting the Plywood Factory tomorrow; 
and. they expect even in the first year a profit of 
Rs. 50,000. The Aluminium Factory is another 
factory by which the prosperity of the State will 
be increased to a large extent. I am also glad to 
mention that the sand of Shertala is supposed to 
be specialty free from all impurities and that it is 
supposed to be peculiarly suitable for the manufac¬ 
ture of glass. Messrs. Ogale Bros, are starting a 
Glass Factory, utilising this sand. They have told 
me they expect that the quality of the glass to be 
produced here would be better than that of most 
of the glass available in India. And if this Com¬ 
pany, who are owners of two other glass factories, 
say this, they ought to know what they are talking 
about. Honourable members will be also glad to 
learn that we have entered into an agreement for 
the starting of a Cement Factory. But this factory 
cannot be started at present on account of the 
pre-occupations due to war-. Pending the starting 
of that factory, Government have entered into an- 
arrangement with them for cement being sold to 
Government on the same basis as if the factory 
had been started, so that Government are getting 
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cement much cheaper than most others elsewhere. 
Indicative of the many changes which War economy 
brings on the people, it will be remembered that 
cashewnut was an article of almost daily consump¬ 
tion in America. Suddenly it was resolved that 
the export of cashewnuts should be stopped. Thanks 
to the efforts of the Resident and the Government 
of India, that order was rescinded. But now 
America does not want cashewnut. It wants the 
oil from the cashew shell or husk. The cashew 
kerne) is treated as a waste product and it is the 
oil derived from the outer portion of the cashew 
that is the main thing. I am only mentioning it 
for the purpose of showing that it behoves the 
people in the State to be alert and to realise what 
is happening so that they may take advantage of 
such situation and make preparations to equip 
themselves with factories and other appliances in 
order to meet possible demands. 

I may also inform honourable members that, 
thanks to the University Laboratory’s work, the 
quality of salt has greatly improved and, what ia 
more important than that, there is demand for our 
surplus salt from other parts of India which are 
suffering from salt famine, as indeed honourable 
members may have learnt from certain recent re¬ 
solutions of the Congress. 

1 do not propose now to deal with the other 
matters of detail. But I must say one or two 
words on the question of education. This Gov¬ 
ernment has received, I do not know how many 
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letters, and even mass petitions, for the purpose of 
•increasing the percentage of passes in the E, S. L.C. 
. . Examination. Government was obliged to decline 
such requests. The object of Government in its edu¬ 
cational policy, in its University policy, is, as I said 
in the Senate the other day, to do two things, firstly 
to give all possible facilities by way of higher edu¬ 
cation and research for those who are qualified to 
undertake higher work. I trust that the people 
of the State will be behind the Government 
in that respect. Secondly, the Government are not 
anxious tha’t every parent should mortgage or sell 
all his or her property for the purpose of pushing 
an ill-equipped, ill-adapted intellect, through the 
same course, E. S. L. C., Intermediate, B. A., so 
that at the end he might be a chronic applicant for 
the few available appointments. These applica¬ 
tions result mainly in disappointments. Ik is 
necessary for Government to devise a scheme by 
which at early stages those who are fitted by 
nature and by environment for technical work, 
vocational work, should be started on those lines 
and should be given every encouragement. In this 
direction Government have still to do a great, 
deal; but it cau do its work only if high standards 
are maintained and if these underlying principles 
are borne in mind. And that is the work of the 
Travancore University. 

I have done. The question of the life of the 
Legislative Council and the Assembly is engaging 
the attention of Government. There are many 
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reasons why a hasty or abrupt decision connot be- 
made. But Government are fully aware of' the' 
arguments, pro and con, and, if and when condi- 
tions are propitious, they will not be behind-hancT" 
in ordering a fresh election, but at present and until 
conditions settle down no definite decision can be 
taken or announced. I cannot say when it will be. 
It will depend upon the march of events. 

Fellow members of the Legislature, I have 
taken many minutes of your valuable time. It 
has been my endeavour to try to paint a picture 
of the ideals as well as the pre occupations of this 
Government, a Government at whose apex is His 
Highness the Maharaja, young in years but old in 
wisdom, as the Financial Secretary felicitously 
stated. It is his constant endeavour to bestow 
peace and happiness on his subjects. In giving 
his consistent support to his ministers and to his ser¬ 
vants he is conscious all the time of the difficulties 
that his people are undergoing in this time of trial 
and distress. He himself has given evidence of his 
solicitude for the welfare of the people by coming to 
their rescue on many occasions. His solicitude is 
manifested even in this budget when a dearness 
allowance of one rupee has been given to people 
drawing a salary of Rs. 15 and below, the total 
relief amounting to Rs. 2 lakhs. It may not be 
■considered sufficient; but Government guided by 
such a Maharaja will not be slow to know when 
relief is necessary and will not be slow to afford 
that relief when it is found to be necessary. All 
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that the Maharaja asks and can well demand of his 
people is that they should stand by him so that 
he may be the spear-point of Travancore’s en¬ 
deavours and Travancore’s efforts to ameliorate 
the condition of his people and fit them for their 
great destiny. May those efforts be co-ordinated 
and may they be accompanied by that courage, 
that fortitude, without which we cannot face the 
perils that may be before us ! May those en¬ 
deavours also bring to us the fruition of those 
hopes and those aspirations which are dear to the 
heart of His Highness The Maharaja,! I am leaving 
you for a short period, but when 1 come back I 
hope that even in the intervening period—I ven¬ 
ture to hope it will be short—there may be all¬ 
round progress made so that this State may be an 
object lesson in self-sufficiency in food and raiment; 
and also an object lesson in that spirit, that morale, 
that readiness to face all contingencies, which is 
needed in India today more than ever before. The 
tradition of India during some centuries has been 
the tradition of peace, of abstract thought, of pro¬ 
found speculation. The tradition of India has 
been the tradition of China, where the sddier was 
not given the pride of place in the hierarchy of 
society. Against that tradition . is impinging 
another tradition of aggressiveness, of ruthlessness. 
In order to fit ourselves for the new tasks, new 
qualities have to be evoked, now endeavours 
started, new dreams and aspirations translated into 
action. Travancore is happy and blessed in having 
a Maharaja who is not only the embodiment of the 
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spirit of the State, the highest and the greatest in 
the land, but whose heart, beats in sympathy, 
in unison and harmony with the hearts of his faith¬ 
ful subjects. 

May his hopes for his people be realised ! 



PROGRESSIVE TRAVANCORE 

III* 


Mr. Resident and Felkno Members of th 
Travanoore Legislature , 

It is now m 3 ' privilege, as it. is my duty, to 
make a statement under Rule 68 (4) of the Legis¬ 
lative Rules, summing up the position and forecast¬ 
ing the future. With this budget 1 complete seven 
years of my’handling of the resources of this State, 
and I shall have been working, with the end of this 
year, at eight budgets. It has been well pointed\ 
out that, on account of that solicitude for the wel¬ 
fare of his subjects and that great and good fortune 
which has always attended the efforts^of our J. 
Gracious Sovereign, the revenues have mounted 
from year to year, so that the income of the State 
which was 249 lakhs of \ rupees when I began to 
deal with the finances of this State, is now 37o 
lakhs of rupees; and, next year, according to al 
very conservative calculation, the revenue is esti¬ 
mated at 385 lakhs of rupees, though in reality, as 
I shall very presently show, it will be\ some consi¬ 
derable amount over four crores. Our expenditure 
has also gone up, but has not mounted to what 

* Dewan Sir C. I 3 . Ramaswami Aiyar’s Address to the Joint 
Sitting of the Sri Mulam Assembly and the Sri Chita 
State CounoU on 19th July 1943, 
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may be called proportionate heights because of the 
difficulty of procuring materials and machinery. 
In order to summarise the position a little more 
fully than can bo attempted in a normal budget 
speech, I shall give you certain figures. But before 
I do so, it gives me very great pleasure to congra¬ 
tulate the Financial Secretary upon the' clarity and 
the succinctness of his report and upon the meti. 
culous handling of our revenues and the scrutinising 
of our expenditure which we have now learnt to 
associate with the present Financial Secretary. 
My indebtedness to him and the obligation that I 
am under with regard to the helpful guidance in all 
matters of difficulty must be expressed by me 
openly, and I propose to do so just now and state 
that, so far as I can see, it was impossible to deal 
better with our income and expenditure than in the 
manner in which they have been handled by'- the 
Financial Secretary. 

Analysing these figures, we find, according to 
the revised estimates, our revenue for the current 
year 1118 will be' Rs. 475A1 .lakhs, and the ex¬ 
penditure will be Rs. 294‘57 lakhs with a surplus 
of Rs. 80‘ 84 lakhs. It mayVwell be asked why it is 
that we are accumulating surplus and why we are 
levying more taxation in order to augment this 
high surplus. \ I think it is as well that I should 
clear the position immediately and 1 may say at 
once that our policy is essentially anti-inflationary. 

But before I embark upon the question of 
inflation and deflation and the steps which we are 
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taking to surmount the future difficulties that may\ 
be anticipated, let me take a survey of the world 
position, as it would be pertinent to the remarks 
which I shall permit myself to make. It is a matter.' 
for the most profound gratefulness to Providence 
and for sin Gere congratulation that at the present 
moment, differently from what was the state of 
affairs last year, we are able to see before our eyes, 
that Sicily is being actively invaded. The second 
front in Europe, to which so much attention was 
paid and which was so clamorously asked for, has 
really been opened. The resistance of the Russians 
has now transformed itself into an offensive against 
the enemy. Steps are boing taken, at all events 
we trust and hope so, for the reconquest of Burma, 
and for the rehabilitation of the Ear East, in order 
that normal life may become again possible in the 
continent or sub-continent of India. At the same 
time, as has been frequently emphasised, we are 
now at the lull before the storm, before the actual 
invasion of Burma. Such an invasion is bound to 
be. attended with some kind of revengeful action 
and we cannot, therefore, be sure that we shall 
surmount our difficulties without hazardous ad¬ 
ventures and attendant risks but it can certainly 
be stated, without cavil or contradiction, that the 
tide has turned and is flowing with irresistible speed 
and intensity. Let us all be thankful to Providence 
for this posture of affairs. 

How has the tide been turned ? It is a matter 
for sincere satisfaction that, in the process of so 
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turning the tide, our Indian Army has played a 
distinguished part. If the Indian Army had been 
organised earlier and more comprehensively, if it 
had teen organised better, if there had been more 
foresight in the country, if there had boon no false 
sentimentalities, we should have had, not merely 
Indian Captains and Majors but Indian Generals and 
Field-Marshals. The position at present, to a man 
like myself with forty years of public life behind 
him, is a matter of some self-reproach, because, 
amongst others, I was responsible for. conducting 
the campaign for the reduction of military expen¬ 
diture and as some say, for treading too dangerously 
in the foot-steps of Mr. Neville Chamberlain and 
Mr. Baldwin. We have erred in the past, but 
let us not sin like that ip future. It is a matter 
of satisfaction, as I have said, that the Iudian Army 
has helped in the re-conquest of Africa The re- 
conquest of Africa means inevitably the opening of 
the Mediterranean Sea, and the opening of the 
Mediterranean Sea means the rehabilitation of the 
old trade routes and the guarantee of supplies of 
machinery at least for war industries and all that 
is necessary for the great industrialisation of India. 
People are talking in this country of political 
problems, Pakistan, Dravidastan, Akhand Hindustan 
aud all that. Politics may be all right- But the 
problem of the future is that of the returned 
soldier, of the men who have fought for their King 
and their country, who will return not for semi- 
starvation, not for frustration, not for that economic 
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dependence and servility which was their un> 
fortunate lot before they went into the army, 
Perhaps, before the end of the War, there will 
be about two to three million people who have seen 
the West and the East, who have measured their 
strength with the so-called irresistible Nazi might 
as well as with the Japanese. They will come back 
and you have to find a footing for them. Are you 
going to rehabilitate their condition ? Unless and 
until you and I find out a living for them, they 
will solve the problem for themselves without asking 
“by your leave”. Let us remember that. Let us 
shape our program mo so that that problem may be 
confronted and surmounted aright. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of the political 
situation elsewhere in India, we in Travancore,— 
thanks to the policy of sternness where sternness 
was called for and conciliation whore conciliation 
was required, initiated by His Highness,—'are 
happily free from any political trouble. As I said 
recently, it is to me a matter of infinite pride that 
in spite of the food conditions of today, in spite 
of the tightening of the belt which is taking place 
today, the people of the State, with heroic fortitude 
and a patience which is beyoud praise, are acquit- 
ting themselves with great calmness. That I 
ascribe to their innate loyalty to His Highness the 
Maharaja and also 'to a sense of discipline of. the 
people at large in facing the problems of the world. 
All honour to them! The ' internal situation has 
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been indeed so quiet that I am able to announce 
this morping that all political prisoners and 
detenus are being released to-day ( Mr. Koohikal 
p. Balakrishnan Tampi:. /tear, hear) including 
Messrs- T. M. Varghese, M. N, Govindan Nair, David 
V. George, G. Sridhar, Mahomed Basheer, T. V. 
Joseph, Pattom Thanu Pillai, K. P. Janardhanan 
Nair and P. K. Karunakaran. As a result there 
are no detenus left in the State under detention. 
There are no persons detained without trial, but 
there are a certain number in prison who will 
continue to be there because they were guilty of 
acts of violence and have been sentenced by courts 
of law. To them the relaxations do not apply. 

Now, there are a certain number of persons 
who call themselves Communists, who were kept 
under surveillance and who have been proceeded 
against; and in order that the position of this 
Government might bb clearly formulated, I would, 
with your leave, invite your attention to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the South African Assembly regarding 
the activities of the Communists. Mr. H. G. 

• Lawrence, Minister of the Interior, admitted that 
there were certain persons who were exploiting the 

Soviet Union’s participation in the War lor their 

own ends and that some of them have been interned. 
The attitude of this Government towards Com¬ 
munists is as follows. A number of these Com¬ 
munists met me in Madras ; a group of them met 
me in Bombay ; some in Delhi; a deputation waited 
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on me in Tra van core. They said that, unlike the 
other political parties, they were in favour of this 
War and that as a consequence they wanted to help 
Government in regard to the food problem. They 
said, u Why don’t you give to us full co-operation, 
the same kind of co-operation that is demanded of 
the public?’’ Accordingly a certain amount of 
latitude was given to them. The first thing they 
did however was to go about the country and incite 
the people by telling them that, as at present 
constituted, the Government is not only uot doing ' 
but incapable of doing any justice to the food 
situation and unless there is an immediate change 
of Government, this starvation would go on 
and will be accentuated. They also said that 
their work was mainly war-work which was 
not being properly attended to, because this is not 
a people’s Government and that the people have 
not been handed the reins of administration. 
Recent events have shown that many of these 
offers were not genuine and that the food situation 
was utilised as a means of violent and subversive 
propaganda. Communism that is prevalent in 
Russia is not like the communism that is sometimes 
preached here. In Russia it means a kind of con¬ 
centrated and regimented effort by a great and 
growing population to meet all risks and all hazards, 
to eliminate self, and to make the State a one 
pointed symbol and effective organ, of public 
welfare. That is all right. But if the congressmen 
of yesterday, or the State congressmen of the day 
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before yesterday, go about the country and preach 
all kinds of subversive theories, professing them¬ 
selves Communists, such men will be proceeded 
against. They will be judged by their actual work 
and not by thoir profession or label. Albeit it is 
one of the revelations of the world that Russia has, 
in pursuance of a negative dialectic philosophy, 
made itself probably the best organised country of 
the world today and notwithstanding the affiliation 
of Communists so called with those ipolicies, they 
will be judged by what they do in the country-side 
and not by the achievement of the Soviet Union. 


I now proceed to deal with the aspect relating 
to the trade and commerce of this country which 
is as important to consider as the question of the 
receipt and expenditure. I am glad to bo able to 
inform this honourable House that, of late, prices 
of our commodities have risen. The value of export 
from the State during 1117 recorded an increase of 
Rs.542 lakhs, from Rs.996 lakhs in 1116 to Rs.1,538 
lakhs. The total -value of imports into the State 
during 1117 recorded an increase of Rs. 42 lakhs, 
from 945 lakhs in 1116 to Rs. 987 lakhs. In the 
result, if you are to judge by what used to be called 
by mid-Victorian political economists balance of 
trade,” we have today Rs. 514 lakhs as the balance 
to our credit. In addition to this, as has been 
pointed out in the very suggestive speech of the 

Financial Secretary, there has been a considerable 

amount of income derived by the people of the 
country on account of the high prices of commercial 
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crops and also on account of remittances by the 
soldiers to their families and also by the doughty 
Labour Corps of Travancore which is bringing n B 
credit wherever it goes. Remittances have been 
made by the members of the Labour Corps to their 
families. Now, all that is.to the good. .-If you only 
look at the ostensible aspect of the matter, what is 
the actual result today ? Every eooly, or a cooly 
woman - and I am speaking without any exaggera¬ 
tion—has perhaps Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 or more to 
answer his or her requirements today in ready cash. 
But what can he or she do with that amount ? 
Not even a nazhi of rice could be procured or 
clothes and other essential articles. It is just like 
what Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner said— 

‘‘Water, water everywhere, 

But not a drop to drink.” 

Of course some persons have earned large sums 
as vendors of commodities or as industrialists or as 
share pushers. This plethora of money has led to 
extremely deleterious consequences, speculation 
the selling of properties, purchase at astronomical 
figures,.etc. The starting of banks and commercial 
concerns and the opening of new enterprises are 
also taking place, because people do not know 
what to do with their money. They are willing to 
take a certain amount of risk. Such is the result. 
British India has been suffering very much as a 
result of this policy. No doubt there has been, 
concurrently, .with this policy, the policy of increas¬ 
ing the paper currency, I am pot here criticising 





or making any reflection upon the policy of the 
Central Government, but the net fact remains and. 
it has to be admitted, namely, the increase of paper 
currency. There is admittedly ,the process of 
inflation. What has been done in this matter ? It 
was in April 1943 that in a speech I delivered at 
Alleppey, I adverted to the necessity of facing the 
problem of over-capitalisation and the starting of 
new ventures. I am glad to say that the Govern¬ 
ment of India are now taking very very strong mea¬ 
sures indeed to combat this inflation. 'Let me point 
out exactly what is being done. Under a new rule 
added to the Defence of India rules, it is laid down 
that the Central Government, may, if it- appears 
to be necessary or expedient for securing efficient 
prosecution of the War or for maintaining supplies 
and services essential to the life of the community 
by a notified Order (1) prohibit or restrict, either 
generally or in respect of any specified class of 
persons or any specified class of transactions, mak¬ 
ing advances on the security Of such commodities 
(including bullion) as may be specified in the order, 
and (2) require repayment Of any such advance 
outstanding On the d'ate of the order within a 
specified period. Contravention of the order made 
under this rule shall be punishable with imprison* 
ment for a term which may extend to five years 
or with fine or With both. This is in addition to 
stopping forward contracts in commodities like 
jute and cotton and in addition to the restriction 
on capital issues, to which I have already adverted. 
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The Government of India have felt themselves 
forced practically to prevent what may be called 
circularisation of needless and useless capital. 
What is happening so often is that many men make 
a lot of money over war contracts. All wars have 
led to war profiteers ; from the time of the Napole¬ 
onic wars up to the present day, there have been 
men who are able to forecast tho pricos and mani¬ 
pulate markets and accumulate money and who are 
able to wield influences in places which unsuspect¬ 
ingly yield to those influences. The result is that 
there is mudh more money than the people know 
what to do with. They pnll dow n the value of 
commodities by purchasing large stocks; keep 
back the stocks; push up the prices; and then 
sell. They thus make more money, start a new 
company or a new bank. One man has sent out 
emissaries for the purchase of eloctrical goods, rice, 
ragi and all sorts of commodities from practically 
every shandy in South India. His agents are 
everywhere. He even purchases small quantities, 
Such as ten measures from one plaoe, twenty 
measures from another place .and slowly accumu¬ 
lates stock 3 purchases at low rates, pushes up the 
rate and sells at high rates. At the same time, 
people do not know what to do. Let me give a 
crucial instance. In a particular province in India 
which produced 90 per cent, of its food supply, 
within three weeks Of the harvest, the Government 
of the province had to appeal to the Government of 
India to'the effect that they had up stooks at all and 
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that unless stocks are brought into that province, 
there would be famine and danger to law and order. 
The result is that because of the action of the 
hoarders, there is no food stock in that province, 
and the Government of India had to send stocks. 
Incidentally, I may say that some of the rice which 
went to that province was intended to be supplied 
to Travancore. That province is producing and 
can produce about 92 per cent, of its annual require¬ 
ments. Still they complain of. the supineness of 
the Central authority that they are being starved 
although they are doing war-work of .great value. 
We produce 10 per cent, of our needs and are 
deprived even of allotted quantities. 

The Government of Madras have decided to 
launch an intense drive to see that as much as 
possible Of the surplus money in urban and rural 
areas is invested in Defence Savings Certificates in 
Order to help to meet the cost of war and to keep 
down the prices. Canvassers, specially authorised 
by the Collector of each district, will establish con¬ 
tact throughout the district and collect subscription 
for the purchase of such Bonds and Certificates. 
The Government of Madras hope that it would be 
possible by means of this drive to withdraw from 
circulation Rs. 10 crOres of excess purchasing power 
in this province by 31st December 1943 and*thus 
to make an appreciable contribution to the success 
Of the Central Government’s plans for stopping 
rise in prices. So far as TravaneOre is concerned, 
we do not propose to adopt any such measures for 
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.t'ho time being. But what wo feol is that there 
is much more money in the country than was ever 
the .case. That money should bo used not for the 
purpose of pushing up prices but in order to be a 
standby for the future, and some of that money 
has to be diverted to purposes that aid war-effort 
and that are not anti-social. 

Now, let us see exactly what was happening at 
the end of each war beginning from 1800, from the 
Napoleonic war, down to the last war. As a result 
of war profiteering, as a result of accumulation 
of large fortunes, a period of distressful deflation 
inevitably follows. It is for the purpose of guard¬ 
ing against such a deflation that we must use all 
our powers. And who are the people who must 
build up those resources ? Not tho poor man who 
is able to save Rs. 10 or 15 now, but the man of 
fortune who has beon blessed by Pate and who 
has the wherewithal to do so. We do not want to 
confiscate his money. We want to use that money. 
It is tho policy of the Government in England, it 
is the policy of the Government of India and it is 
tho policy of the United States - -to soo that money 
is not in anti-social hands. Government are acting 
only as 1 a trustee of tho people. The surplus of 80 
lakhs |his year in our budget and the surplus of 50 
lakhs next year and the surplus from tho agricul¬ 
tural income-tax—all these surpluses would bo 
needed for the purpose of making two blades of 
grass grow where one grow previously. 



The greatest need of this country igvVf# 
that it is less dependent upon outside sourceft^i* ~ ‘ 
its food supply. That dependence can only b(T~" 
removed or minimised by making this country 
grow more and more food. There are physical 
limits in respect of “grow more food’’ campaign 
because of our restricted area and because of the 
need for utilising this area for other demands. 
Therefore science must come to our rescue. Inten¬ 
sive cultvation, making an analysis of each soil, 
harnessing all the powers of science, the use of 
manures and fertilisers, natural and chemical,—it 
is in that way that we can grow more food. 
Government would require huge sums for such 
work. I have . been so much impressed by that 
need that I have—as a humble contribution— 
set apart Rs. 1,000 per mensem during my 
tenure of office for the purpose of research in 
chemical manures and soil analysis in Travancore. 

I hope that others will also follow that- example so 
that we can.put by a Research Fund of something 
like ten lakhs. In this manner we will be able to 
improve the soil of Travancore in order that the 
right kind of product can be grown and grown in 
much greater quantities. It is in that way that 
the future can be faced. * 

Now, I come back to the taxation proposals. 

It may be asked why it is that when we have a 
surplus of 80 lakhs, we are imposing fresh taxa¬ 
tion. I might say that from the time I came here 
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as Dewan up to the present moment, no fresh 
taxation on a big scale was attempted. This is 
the first taxation of any importance that lias been 
attempted, and this produces only about fifteen 
lakhs. This has been done with two objects. I n 
the first place, this Government holds very strongly 
that a man who cultivates an acre of paddy-land 
stands in a very different position from the holders 
of large plantations and cultivators of what may 
be called money or commercial crops- I regard 
those who cultivate crops like Tea, Coffee, Carda¬ 
mom and Rubber, as industrialists. They utilise 
the mechanism of industry. They are agricultural 
industrialists or industrial agriculturists. I feel 
no particular reason why they should be standing 
in a different position from other earners of income 
and why they should be specially exempted from 
such taxation, especially since the land tax of 
Travancora compares very favourably with the land 
tax elsewhere. That is the first point. 

But the second point is more important. This 
is an experiment for the purpose of finding out 
whether, in the long run, a transition could not bo 
made from the system of taxation on land as at 
present existing to a new system ; in other words, it 
should be examined whether there should be a land 
tax at all or beyond a minimum or whether the land 
tax as such should not be very \ greatly curtailed so 
as to ensure the prosperity and contentment of 
the small holder, say, by imposing a progressive 
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scale of taxation above a certain limit according 
to the net income. In order to lead to successful 
results, it is necessary to see how this scheme 
works. I may add that not otherwise do I see any 
solution to the growing complication of the land ten¬ 
ures here. Another Settlement, another Survey, is 
a well-nigh impossible proposition from the cost it 
involves. Even according to estimates made before 
the War, we may have to spend probably two crores 
of rupees on another Survey and Settlement, At 
the end of it the additional income that may result 
would be very little. After all, our land revenue 
is only about 40 lakhs out of a total of 8f crores. 
Another matter has to be borne in mind. To-day 
the land tax is a burden on certain persons, is a 
flea-bite for certain other persons. The commu¬ 
nities here have not realised the necessity of stop¬ 
ping the fragmentation and\sub-division of holdings 
■ Which make cultivation an uneconomical propo¬ 
sition. In the process of re-devising the land tax, 
it is the hope of Government that there will be a 
consolidation of holdings, and fragmentations will 
be penalised. How is that to be_ done ? By ex¬ 
empting certain persons up to a point; by increas¬ 
ing the pitch of the tax if there is a partition 
below a certain point; so that in the course of the 
next five''or ten or fifteen 5 ears we might get, 
economical holdings brought into existence not by 
enacting specific laws but by the operation of co¬ 
operative enterprises working\for common ends and 
working for consolidation of holdings. It is 
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therefore after much consideration that this system 
of taxation has been introduced. 

The tmly other source of new taxation proposed 
in the Budget is the increase in *the Anchal rates, 
The Postal rates in British India'.have gone up, 
nearly 100 per cent. We have also raised the' 
Anchal rates but to a ’very small extent. 

That is so far as the ino.ro general' aspects of 
the problem of the Budget are concerned. All this 
sinks into insignificance besides our food problem 
which is the,central fact of our, existence to-day. 
Honourable members might have seen quite recent¬ 
ly that the Government of India have started what 
one newspaper inappropriately and unjustly calls 
India’s “G” Men. An Ordinance issued on the 
13 th July provides for the constitution of a special 
police force to investigate certain offences com¬ 
mitted in connection with Dopartments\of the Cen- v 
tral Government with power to investigate such 
offences wherever committed in British India. The 
Ordinance lays down : “The Central Government 
may constitute a police force to be called the 
Special Police Establishment (War Department) to 
exercise throughout British India the powers and 
jurisdiction exercisable in a province by members 
of the police force of the province.” 

The idea is that there are people hoarding 
stocks and practising anti-social tricks, who are 
too big sometimes for the local police to deal with 
and whose activities are ramified throughou't the 
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country to such an extent that the local police are 
helpless against those persons- The idea of the 
Government of India is presumably to have a 
special C. I. D. force for the purpose - of averting 
such offences and for bringing the offenders to 
book whatever local influence such people might 
possess. That is a step in the right direction. 
My friend, the Resident, is aware that daily I am 
receiving letters either directly or through him 
-from soldiers serving in various fronts, stating that 
the members of their families are starving and that 
they could get only one third of the quantity of 
food necessary to keep their body and soul together, 
albeit they are people who are serving the country. 
I have had to tell them in 'their own interest and 
for their own sake that if in a village or community 
there are two people, one man getting two measures 
of grain and the other man one measure, such a 
distribution is likely to lead to complications and 
perhaps to assault and food riots. The position is 
a very serious one. The position was so very 
serious that when I met the members of the Food 
Conference recently at Delhi, I circulated a memo¬ 
randum explaining the seriousness of our affairs. I 
shall read only an extract from that memorandum. 

“The total estimated area under paddy culti¬ 
vation is 639,169 acres. Of this 130,000 
acres are submerged lands, a portion of 
which is pumped out for cultivation every 
year. Of this, about 50,000 acres are 
normally left uncultivated. Thus the 
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total area normally cultivated is 589 X69 
acres. At the rate of about 1,000 lbs., of 
clean rice per acre and deducting 5 p 9r 
cent, for seeds or 10 per cent, of the total 
yield of paddy, tho net total production 
of rice in Travancore is ostimated at 
249,850 tons. The population in-- the 
State is estimated at 6,186,000. At the 
rate of 275 lbs. of vice per year for an 
■ adult and treating one-fourth of that 
•quantity for a non-adult and treating one- 
fourth of the population as non-adults, we 
find the total quantity required for con¬ 
sumption is estimated at 617,862 tons. The 
not deficit for the State is, therefore, 
885,362 tons, the major portion of which 
was being imported from overseas.” 

They were imported mainly from Burma, and as 
a result of our lamentations and our demands some 
time ago, certain tentative, promises were made. 
Under the basic plan of the Government of India, 
Cochin and Travancore are allotted a quota of 102,700 ' 
tons of rice to be obtained from Central Provinces, 
Sind, Orissa, the Punjab, Baluchistan, Eastern States 
and Kashmir during the months of May, June 
and July and 63,000 tons during the subsequent 
months. The share of Travancore out of the allot¬ 
ments comes to 82,160 tons during May, June and 
July. Out of this what we got is not even one- 
third and we have been told by certain Provinces 
and individuals that wo are grabbers, that we want 
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to over-feed our people, that we are preventing 
Sind from getting as high a price as they would 
like to get, that we are preventing Bengal where 
there is the possibility of the Japanese invasion 
from getting its’due share of food. I do not. wish to 
embark on the region of controversy, but I endea¬ 
voured to point out that not from last year, not 
from six months ago, but from ono week after the 
declaration of the War, we started control, we 
started fixing the maximum prices, 'wo started pre¬ 
venting exports, and we started the / grow more 
food campaign.” A resume- of all the efforts that 
we made, which was presented at the Delhi Con¬ 
ference, will also be placed on the table of the 
Houses of the Legislature. But notwithstanding 
all our efforts, we are labouring under this conti¬ 
nuous and chronic deficiency. The Government of 
India,—all honour to them,—have been fully cogni¬ 
sant of our difficulties, His Excellency the Vice¬ 
roy has been most sympathetic and helpful and our 
old friend, Major General Wood, has done all he 
* could- In this connection, I must not omit to pay 
a tribute to Mr. Dixon,, the Dewau of Cochin, who 
has not only represented Travancore on more than 
one occasion at these conferences, but has fought for 
Travancore as well as any Travancorean would 
have done. Thanks to his efforts and thanks also 
to the efforts of Colonel Murphy and the present 
Resident, who have fully acquainted themselves 
with the complexity and the difficulty of the food 
situation and who have resolved to help us to the 
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utmost possible extent, wo have been pushing our 
case. The justice of our case is - admitted but the 
relief is slow in coming. God grant that it may be 
possible to extend speedy relief to us by the taking 
of stringeut and strenuous measures and by the 
weeding out of the wholesaler. Hero I shall paus e 
for a moment and elaborate my position. So Ion® as 
the Central Government—and this state of things 
is a commentary on all Pakistan schemes--is not 
determined to bo strong and to function as a really 
Central Government and so long as they do not 
exorcise their control over every grain of rice and 
wheat in this country, so long as "they do not eli¬ 
minate the hoarder and the profiteer, and so long 
as they do not eliminate, to the largest extent 
possible, the wholesaler as apart from the retail 
dealer, this question will remain unsolved. I'am 
glad to say that the main features of such a pro¬ 
gramme are being fully considered by the Central 
Government who are fully alive to the urgency and 
the difficulty of the problem and are doing the 
best they can. Without their co-operation and* 
without their strong measures, we shall have no re¬ 
course other than to starve. But look at our posi¬ 
tion. On account of the difficulties of Provincial 
Autonomy, on,[account of various other reasons 
which it is not within my province to go into just 
now, we are getting 750 tons of rico from Kashmir, 
750 tons of rice travelling painfully aud labori¬ 
ously through the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces, Bombay, Hyderabad and Madras 'and 
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reaching Trivandrum in a circuitous way. One would 
have thought that an alternative solution was 
possible, that Kashmir may have book-adjustments 
with the United Provinces, that the United Pro¬ 
vinces may have current account with the Central 
Provinces, that the Central Provinces may co¬ 
operate with. Madras and that Madras may co¬ 
operate with Travancore. These are matters of 
very high policy into which 1 shall not enter at 
present. 

Two days ago, we had the advantage of the 
visit of Mr. Kerby, an expert who was in charge of 
the rationing of food in London during most diffi¬ 
cult days. England produced only a fraction of 
her food requirements before the War. It was 
thought by Germany that England could be starved 
into submission by cutting short her food supplies. 
But England concentrated her attention on food 
production and by 1943 she produced three-fourths 
of her food supplies. One of the men who were 
responsible for putting that plan into execution 
and helping the production and supply to the 
people of a city like London was Mr. Kerby. He 
visited Trivandrum day before yesterday. He was 
taken to every place where rationing was in exist¬ 
ence and to places where rationing was carried on 
to a limited extent and to places where there was 
no rationing. He has gone away a converted man ; 
at all events I have reason to think so. Let us 
hope that the experiences gained by his visit will be 
imported into the discussions that are now taking 
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place in Delia! and that a welcome result may be 
forthcoming. We have, it may be remembered, in 
order to conserve and augment all sources of food 
supply, placed restrictions on the export of tender 
cocoanuts, fish, manure, cattle, straw, poultry, 
firewood and charcoal. We have also tried to 
raise second crops on paddy lands. We have caken 
over for de-watering 7,200 acres of Punja lands for 
paddy cultivation. Pet us hope that we shall be 
successful in such efforts. 

- ‘ I now turn to the next item, namely, cocoamt 

and coir products which form one of the biggest 

sources of our income. The “Hindu” and certain 
other newspapers announced some weeks ago the 
formation of a Cocoanut Board and there was no' 
specific reference to Travancore which grows more 
cocoanut than any other unit in India. But 
through the courtesy of the Resident 1 am in a 
position to announce to-day that the Cocoamt 
Board has not yet been constituted and that tbe 
Press report was’premature and unauthorised. It 
is understood that no final decision will be taken 
without consulting this Government. Mr. Dixon 
and myself attended a conference with regard to 
coir products when we were at Delhi. With regard 
to coir, we have a redoubtable rival to deal with, 
namely, the jute of Bengal. A huge quantity of 
Hessians has been ordered by the United States of 
America from Bengal. Jute companies have de¬ 
clared tremendous dividends. Tlmy still feel that 
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they should compete with the coir products of Tra* 
vancoro. The question arises as to whether we 
could not do something to protect our industry. 

I hope that, as a result of this conference, the two 
States most concerned in this matter—Travancore 
and Cochin—can evolve a scheme in unison with 
the Government of India by which the grading of 
coir products, legislation in order to keep up the 
quality of coir products, the handling of the pro¬ 
ducts, and the production and distribution of coir 
for the purpose of war contracts, may be regularised 
and both the States may be benefited. 

I have summoned a conference of Travancore 
interests on the subject, which will meet in the 
course of a few days. I hope it will be feasible for 
coir being utilised as much as possible for the pur¬ 
poses of the War. Till now the Travancore Coir 
Mats and Matting Manufacturing Association was 
mainly responsible for the supply of coir materials, 
but Government are quite willing to undertake the 
responsibility themselves, to make the supplies 
through accredited agencies including the above 
association, provided sufficient orders were placed 
at the right moment and at reasonable prices. I 
trust that this scheme will result in full co-operation 
between this Government and the producers and the 
Coir Association and also between Travancore and 
the Purchasing Agency of the Central Government. 

The next point that deserves mention is the 
clothing of the people. It may be remembered that 
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perhaps to an extent unique in India the hand-loom 
industry plays a very important part in Travail- 
core. Our idea is that that industry should not be 
curtailed or destroyed and, for that purpose, whilst 
falling in lino with the Government of India’s 
general scheme, a very well-advised scheme, though 
it has been subjected to a certain amount of delay 
on account of the working of the red-tape, we have 
insisted that at least 50 por cent, of the yarn 
necessary to provide cloth for all of us may be 
supplied in the form of yarn and not in the form of 
manufactured products, so that that yarn may be 
woven into cloth locally and made suitable to the 
people of the country, because the Standard 
Cloth supplied by the Government of India is not 
in all cases suited to the Kerala wearer. 

The other problem is that of transport. The 
Financial Secretary has stated the main facts with 
regard to the general extension and scope of the 
present scheme. The main difficulty in the trans¬ 
port scheme is the unavailability of spare parts and 
the chassis. We have tried to get some chassis, but 
these difficulties wo shall have to face for some time 
more. 

I have disposed of what may be called the 
static portion of the Budget. T am now coming to 
what may bo called the dynamic portion of the 
Budget. We depend entirely upon olootricity, the 
exploitation of electricity, for the growth of our in* 
duetries. If, in a restricted, narrow , country like 
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Travancore, we have to play our part in the body- 
politic of India as a whole, we shall have to indus¬ 
trialise or perish, as I have stated on more than 
one occasion. The Soviets were confronted with a 
very similar problem, a large population, living 
precariously a hand-to-mouth existence, half- 
starved, ignorant and uneducated. They have now 
the largest army in the world ; they have eradicated 
illiteracy ; they have organised their science ; they 
have made notable discoveries and progress in so 
many different directions that the pace of national 
progress in Soviet Russia from 1917 to 1941 ie un¬ 
paralleled in the history of the world. How have 
they done it ? 1 am not going into their dialectical 

philosophy. X am not going into the doctrine of 
communism with which 1 have so little sympathy, 
but it may be useful to remember that in 1918 
Lenin wrote to the Academy of Sciences, which he 
founded, asking them, for the purposes of national 
prosperity, to pay “especial attention to the electri¬ 
fication of industry and transport and to the 
employment of electricity in agriculture.” And he 
said in words which should ever be remembered : 
“ We have to start scientific institutions and 
research centres but these institutes need not be 
built until the men to run them have been trained.'* 
The men came before brick and mortar. 3 hat was 
the lesson and the warning he conveyed. I would 
invite honourable members who wish to know more 
on the subject of national development according 
to the well-thought-out Soviet plan, to read the 
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report of the lecture delivered on 11th June before 
the Royal Society of Arts in London by Mr 
Crowther, with Sir Stafford Cripps in the Chair, 
where it is stated that the industrial and agrionl. 
tural progress of the Soviet was based mainly on 
the wide use of electricity. Keeping such ideas 
before our minds’ eve, the Travancoro Government 
came to the conclusion that one of the main things 
that should be doue is to spread electricity far and 
wide, the idea being to make each village a place fit 
to live in, so that each village might have its elec¬ 
tric light, its, radio set, and through the exercise of 
cheap power, might develop cottage industries 
according to the regional requirements. That is 
why it has been the desire of this Government to 
extend the Pallivasal scheme- Quite recently, in 
order that we might not be handicapped by the 
difficulty in getting material, we are negotiating 
an agreement,— it is still provisional, and has to be 
ratified by our sister Government of Madras,—for 
borrowing 3,000 K W from the Papanasam Hydro-. 
Electric Works. We propose to use this for the ' 
purpose of supplementing the power to the Alumi¬ 
nium Factory at Alwaye which is going to be one 
of the major industries of India, like the steel 
industry of Tata’s.^ I make bold to say that this 
factory will be one of the prized possessions of 
India. We will also utilise a part of this power to 
supply electricity to our ueighbouring State of 
Cochin and to start essential industries vital to 
the national life of this country. 
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We have been making ox have made arrange* 
merits to start the Glass Factory at Alwaye, and 
the Plywood Factory at Punalur. The Cement 
Factory is proposed to be started very soon. 
Agreements have been entered into for that purpose 
with the All-India Cement Company. Th,is will be 
implemented immediately the War is over. Chemi¬ 
cal works for the manufacture of Sulphuric acid, 
aeetie acid, etc., will soon be started. A large 
proportion of the capital will be available to the 
people of Travancore. A factory for the manufac¬ 
ture of electrical machinery and appliances to meet 
agricultural and industrial requirements has also 
been negotiated for and I expect that, in the course 
of three or four months, such a factory will be 
started. More than one bone-meal factory have 
been started. A textile factory for producing yarn 
has also been started on a large scale so that we 
need not be dependent upon outside sources for our 
supply of yarn. Another factory for the manufac¬ 
ture of caustic soda and bleaching powder and for 
chlorate of potash is also to be started very soon at 
Kundara- Spinning is proposed to be introduced as 
a subject of study in various schools. Side by side 
with these, our telephone extension is also proceed¬ 
ing apace. 

Government is pledged to a policy of encour¬ 
agement of hand-made paper. 1 have been crying,— 
and up to this moment my cries have been in vain, — 
for co-operative enterprise for the purpose of colle¬ 
cting necessary materials and for organising effort 
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for starting the manufacture ..of hand-made paper, 
I have made a promise and I still hold to the pro- 
'mise that if such an enterprise is started, Govern¬ 
ment will not hesitate to spend large sums for its 
development. I hope the honourable members on 
returning to their constituencies will try to get ns 
the co-operation of the public in the matter. 

Working in consonance with the Government 
of India and with the aid of a Board of wl'ich I 
happen to bo the Chairman, the robber production 
in the State is being gradually incroased. The 
necessity of conservin'!’ rubber is a matter on which 
1 need not dwell at length, but we must boar in 
mind that all steps for ,tlie greatest production of 
rubber should be taken. 

A great proportion of the products of the 
Ceramic Factory has been sent to the Government 
of India. A great deal has to be done yet. Tho 
demands on China clay are so great that Govern¬ 
ment have taken a substantial amount of interest 
in opening a second China clay factory. We are 
also contemplating the extension of cauo sugar 
plantations to augment the supply of sugar. 

Quite recently America forbade the import of 
cashewnut, and this has made the cashewnut posi¬ 
tion precarious. This was an industry in which 
large numbers of men and women in Travaneore 
were interested. Certain representations were 
made and in addition to representing matters 
through the Resident, I told Mr. Philips, the 
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United States representative, while he was in Tra- 
vancore and also in Delhi, about the position in 
regard to cashewnut- He succeeded in doing some¬ 
thing but not as much as was expected. But ano¬ 
ther factor has supervened. Till now the cashew- 
nut was required only as an edible item of food. 
At present its shell is required for its valuable oil 
and the cashewnut oil which abounds in Travan- 
cdre seems to be also useful for the manufacture 
of plastics. Experiments in this direction have 
been very successful. 

For post-war reconstruction, the re-organis¬ 
ation of the backwater and canal traffic and the 
coastal transport is of the utmost .importance. 
Steps are being taken to explore the possibilities 
of Lee-puram. Lee-puram has vast possibilities as a 
harbour with very little of extra expenditure, and 
therefore that project will be pushed ahead. Im¬ 
proved facilities will be provided for in Quilon and 
AUeppey but above all things, we want sailing 
vessels and largo-sized steam vessols for the purpose 
of dealing with the problem of post-war reconstru¬ 
ction and of coastal and sea navigation. For that 
purpose, we have entered into negotiations with 
one of the most influential companies in India, 
who will presently start operations here with the 
support of the Government of Travancore. The 
Government of Tra vancore have already purchased 
a few schooners, are constructing a few more and 
will not hesitate to spend as much as is necessary 
for the purpose. 
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Now in regard to the Forests. We have 'been 
supplying timber to the Government of India- 
We have supplied iu 1118 three lakhs c. ft. of teak 
and eight lakhs o-fb. of jungle wood, apart from the 
large quantities supplied in HIT. The estimated 
income from Forests is in fact in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rs. HO lakhs. Wo have also decided to de- 
forest Forest lands for food production on the basis 
of short-term leases. 30,000 acres have been set 
free, of which nearly 6,000 have already been 
leased out. 

This finishes what we may call the dynamic 
portion of the Budget. But neither the static nor 
the dynamic-side of our programme can come to 
fruition without a very wide extension of national 
education. Government are spending this year 59 
lakhs of Rupees on education. But the education 
that we get should be of the right type. As I 
have recently made it clear, with the low-paid 
teachers that we have, leading a hand-to-mouth ex¬ 
istence and being under the mercy of the manager, 
the children cannot expect to get the right type of 
character-building education from them. If the 
teacher has to exercise influence, he must have 
self respect aud must bo able to stand before the 
pupil or the parent of the pupil without being as¬ 
hamed of himself. Otherwise, of what moral ad¬ 
vantage will that system of education be? There¬ 
fore, the whole system of education has to be re¬ 
modelled, if necessary, by drastically cutting down 
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the number of schools. That re-orgamsation:W'ii--~ 
the tapis and a committee has been appointed for-^!’' 
the purpose. That is in the lower sphere. 


In the higher sphere, we cannot compete with 
the rest of the world on anything like equal terms 
unless scientific research is widely spread. The 
University has taken up research on salt, cocoanut 
husk, oil-fuels, charcoal, production of agar-agar , 
researches in paddy and tapioca and monazite. I 
attach special importance to the work on monazite. 
The exploitation or at least the preliminary pro¬ 
cesses in respect of our minerals must take place m 
the State. This sand is being exported from here 
to America and returns back in the form of titanium 
oxide and other products. Monazite also gives 
phosphatic acid which is necessary for the pro¬ 
duction of fertilizers. That is one of the other 
matters engaging the attention of Government. 


Even with research at the top, with good edu¬ 
cation at the bottom, if our backward communities 
are where they are, we shall be like a human body 

with gangrene of the feet. Therefore the uplift of 
the backward communities by such means as scholar¬ 
ships, purchase of books and other forms of uplift, 
erection, of common buildings, wells, acquisition 
of burial grounds, opening new hostels for 
students, supply of text-books and grant of tu 
and half fee concessions and reduced rate of tuition 
‘fees in Malayalam and Tamil Schools, has been 
taken up by Government. 
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Allied to the problem of backward community 
ies is the problem of labour. Labour to-day is, 
comparatively speaking, without leaders.. If there 
are leaders, they are using labour for political ends. 

In order, to recognise the importance and the ulti¬ 
mate common ties between capital and labour, we 
have done what we can. We have passed the. 
Payment of Wages Act, the Maternity Benefit Act 
and the Trade Disputes Act. An Industrial Eo¬ 
lations Committee had been sponsored in Alleppey 
and we hope it will turn out good work. All this 
has been done in a spirit of co-operation. 

Ohr co-operative societios are still very imper¬ 
fect, inchoate and badly organised. Unless Her¬ 
culean labours are put forward, I do not see any 
future for co-operative societies, but without then 
growth progress in every direction will bo hampered. 

Finally, let me reiterate the problem of infla¬ 
tion. A warning was given against inflation in 
the Reserve Bank’s Annual Report. It pointed out 
that the upward movement of prices has gathered 
great momentum. The currency in circulation has 
grown in volume. The price of silver has gone up 
after having been noglectod for many years. Silver 
is, fortunately or unfortunately, being less and less 
used as coin. It is usod as a substitute for other 
metals like copper, lead, zinc, etc., in war industries. 
The soaring of gold and silver prices does not really 
affect the peasant and the worker, as the men who. 
are buying gold and silver are not of the lower 
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order but hoarders. Although agriculturists have 
been realising higher prices, they have also to pay 
higher prices for the things that they need. It is 

only the bigger land-holders that have been bene¬ 
fited in addition to the war profiteers. The recent 
plan of Lord Keynes and lb S. A. experts had tne 
effect of enhancing the price of gold and led to 
hoarding Not loug ago President Roosevelt stated 
that ecomnic policy is not an end in itself bat a 
means to achieve social ends and for that. purpose 
all measures have to be resorted -.to. Therefore 
„„r economic changes should bo such as to bring 
about an improvement in soeial conditions and 
secure a better social order- Drtrrng t e as One 
hundred years industrial development has proceeded 
apace and notwithstanding serious economic oners 
Ire has been, though lees in the case o Indra a 

rise in the general standard of living, bu Gov 

ment intervention in economic life has 

limited scale. Thisattitudo ” aa m “"f f B 

during the last war, but, at present, the feeling 

predominant that the Government has to p ay a 

guiding or a directing role, in the '-f f * 

Leridve Report. 1 am quoting a few sentences 
from ttat epoch-making document so “ we 
ponder over them and derive the necessary essons _ 
“The economics of war and ^ 
deceptive at production 

. consistmitly with social security. Iildlist ^^ 

times is confined to mass Induction- Those 
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industries which are not mass producers can improve 
only if the mass producing industry is prosperous ” 
It is for the purpose of seeing these developments 
brought into force that the Beveridge Report was 
written. Indeed, thinkers all over the world are 
concentrating on what is commonly called the trade 
cycle. In othor words, inflation will bo followed 
by deflation. Unless money is sufficiently set 
apart for periods of def lation, the result will be 
calamitous. A balance has to be struck between 
the policy of discouraging capital investment during 
periods of broom and of keeping alive technical 
invention. One of the methods suggested in the 
Beveridge Report is to split the budget into two 
parts, one containing the Standing Expenditure 
and the other Capital and Emergency Expenditure. 
It is now recognised that speculation, both profes¬ 
sional and non-professional, plays an important 
part in the development of booms and depressions 
and has to be checked at all costs. 

These are the main ideas which are now fun¬ 
ctioning throughout tho world and germinating 
new ideas. We shall be well-advised,—though we 
are a small country with limited resources-if we 
deal with our financial and taxation problems as a 
part of the larger problem of world economics 
and deal With the question of inflation and deflation 
in consonance with enlightened policies. 

Let me conclude and thank you for permitting 
me to take some of your time in order to elaborate 
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some important points* I hope that I have brought 
home to my fellow members the seriousness of our 
agricultural position and the seriousness of our food 
position, the problem of monetary surpluses and of 
the utilisation of our surplus in the right direc¬ 
tion—a utilisation which will first concentrate on 
the “ grow more food’’ campaign and then proceed 
to industrialisation, and, after industrialisation, deal 
with the problem of labour and of the backward 
communities, and finally educate the people in every 
direction so that they may take their proper place 
in that great unity, in that great new world-order, 
in which India can, should and will inevitably play 
a leading part. 




PROGRESSIVE TRAVANCORE 

IV* 

As has been customary evor since the food 
crisis began,.! fool it m.y duty to plaoo before this 
Honourable House the steps taken by. Government 
in order to cope with the very difficult situation 
with which, this State Iras boon and is confronted™ 
and I cam deliberately using the-words ‘is confront- 
e d’—because I do not desire honourable members 
here or the public outside to run away with the 
impression that the crisis has' passed or even is 
passing. After I have made my observations, 
honourable members will see oxactly what our 
position is. 

Honourable mombers will forgive me if I ^ 
begin by setting out certain figures which will 
speak for themselves. From Novomber 1943 up 
to October 1944, the allotments which , have been 
made to Travancore and Cochin are as follows ; — 

Bice. 

Madras Presidency has been informed by the 
Government of India that they expect Madras\ 
Government to supply us with 30,000 tons of rice 
and that they will make good that quantity to 
Madras by supplying them from Orissa. We are 
not yet quite aware of what answer has been fur- , 
nished by the Madras Government to this proposal. 

♦DewarTsiTcTirRamaswami Aiyar’s Address to the Sri Mulam 

Assembly on 10th January 1944. 
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We have not yet been officially told whether the 
Madras Government have agreed to supply the 
30,000 tons to Travancore. Such a process :of ^sup¬ 
ply, as I have endeavoured to point out more than 
once, would be both expedient 1 and economical. 
Instead of our having to get rice, wheat, bajra and 
millet from Kashmir, Bahawalpur and the Punjab, 
if Madras could supply us and then get what it 
supplies to us from other sources, that would be the 
best method. But the Madras Government is a 
separate Government working under its own con¬ 
stitution under the Government of India Act and the 
limits within which the Government of India can 
operate are fairly well-known, although quite re¬ 
cently the action taken by Field Marshal Lord 
Wavell, the present Viceroy of India, in regard to 
Bengal, Sind and the Punjab has been of a most 
heartening character. Now out of the 30,000 ■ tons 
allotted from Orissa which,is to come via Madras, 
Travancore’s share is 24,000 tons. 

From Baluchistan we get 6,400 tons. From 
Sind we get 72,800 tons, from the Punjab 6,400 
.tons, from Coorg 4,800 tons and from Bahawalpur 
4,000 tons and from Kashmir, 1,600 tons. The 
total, therefore, is 120,000 tons of rice allotted 
to us from November 1943 to .October 1944. 
Although it will be noticed that the bulk of 
the rice comes from Sind, it was found prac¬ 
tically impossible to get that rice transported 

from Sind by railway, because, in order to enable 
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Sind rice to come to Trivandrum, 'it lias to go from 
Karachi or Hyderabad to Lahore, from Lahore to 
Delhi, from Delhi to Nagpur and to Madras, from 
' Madras to Quilon or Cochin and from Cochin or 
Quilon to Trivandrum. So, attempts have been 
made and are being made to get as much as possi¬ 
ble of those supplies by sea and by canal. So far 
as the sea is concerned, negotiations are practically 
complete- I shall not today dogmatise further than 
that negotiations have been completed. Negotia¬ 
tions are practically completed with a very well- 
known firm of all-India importance, a steam navi¬ 
gation company, for the purpose of giving us certain 
vessels which will bring the grain direct from 
Karachi not only to Cochin, but to Alleppey, Quilon 
and Trivandrum.. I am also glad to say that the 
Excise Commissioner has succeeded in persuading a 
very well-known merchant and shipping agent in 
Tuticorin to give us some boats for the purpose.. 
Our own schooners and crafts are now loading rice 
in Cochin to be brought to this State and other 
boats also are being commandeered. I may further 
add that the Government of India have had their 
pointed attention drawn to this very serious handi¬ 
cap. Today, quite a substantial share of our food¬ 
stuffs is lying either at the wharf at Karachi or in 
Cochin. The result is that there is bound to be a 
certain amount of theft, wastage and damage at 
the wharf. There is bound to be a certain amount 
of damage on the way if they are to come in small 
vallams and therefore it is to the advantage of 
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everybody—including the Government of India 
who may have to reimburse us if this rice does not 
reach, us— that ocean-going craft bring the rice as 
directly as possible from Karachi to Trivandrum. 
Although the full details cannot be published just 
now for reasons not unconnected with the War, 

I am glad to say that the Government of India 
have consented to help us very greatly in the trans¬ 
port of rice by sea from Karachi to Trivandrum, 
just this morning, I have received news of a most 
encouraging character. When the time is ripe for 
publishing it, when the thing begins to operate and 
when there is no danger in the publication of the 
details, it will be published. But I can assure the 
honourable members that the problem is being 
solved with the active concurrence of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

In regard to rice from Baluchistan, Bahawal- 
pur, the Punjab and Kashmir, transport by rail is 
perhaps the only way possible. It is not entirely 
without hope that I say that even now this Gov¬ 
ernment have not ceased their efforts in making the 
Government of India realise that it would be bet¬ 
ter for Bahawalpur and the Punjab to supply 
the Central Provinces for instance and the Central 
Provinces to supply Madras, and for Madras to sup¬ 
ply us If the Government of India will kindly 
make up their mind to tell the Central Provinces 
and Madras to send us their supply of rice which 
in turn will be reimbursed to them, it will be an 
advantage. That is so far as rice is concerned. 
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Millets. 

As regards mil lots '- and I want the honourable 
members to mark those figures—the supply i s as 
follows- Bahawalpur 18,400 tons', Khairpur (a pro¬ 
vince in the Punjab) 2,400 tons and the Punjab 
4,000 tons. So in all wo aro to get 24,800 tons, 

Maize. 

Prom Punjab States 5,600 tons and the Punjab 
4,000 tons. It may bo askod what Travaneore 
can do with maize. The answer is, <l What can 
Travaneore do if it does not get even maize) 11 
That is why I am reading these figures to the 
honourable members and that is why the Govern¬ 
ment have accepted to take maize from the Punjab 
States, a total of about 9,600 tons. 

Pulses — From Hyderabad: 8,000 tons. 

Mealie Samp —(maize, broken-rice size) from 
overseas— i. e., from Australia and Africa : 4,000 
tons. 

Barley —From Persian Gulf : 1.600 tons. 

Milk and milk products. 110,000 lbs. In 
this connection, I am very glad to pay a tribute of 
homage to the Government of India and to the 
Director-General of the Indian Medical Services, 
I am glad to announce to this House that, out 
of the milk and milk products which will be 
supplied from South Africa to India, a large pro¬ 
portion, more than half of it, is devoted to Travail- 
gore, so that it will be seen that the utilisation of 
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the milk 'and milk products for nursing and ex¬ 
pectant mothers in tko various hospitals may do a 
great deal to strengthen the stamina of the people, 
which, on account of the troubles which they have 
passed through, is getting to be less and less. 

Of the Australian wheat, we are to get 12,658 

tons. 

This is our food position from November 
1943 to October 1944. In other words, out of a 
total of about 210,000 tons, 120,000 tons alone are 
rice. The rest comprise millets, maize, pulses, 
mealie samp, barley, milk and wheat. 

Now it is therefore necessary that we 'in Tra- 
, yancore should make up our minds to substitute, as 
far as possible, other kinds of food grains for 
l-ice. I have just received a communication to 
this effect. The normal deficit of Travancore 
and Cochin in rice is 450,000 tons a year.” The 
quotas allotted to. these two States for the year 
from November 1943 to October 1944 are roughly 
about 200,000 tons. That is, we are going to get 
a little less than one half of our total requirements, 
from outside. And that is the utmost. In addi¬ 
tion, the following rabi grains are likely to be 
received—about 75,000 tons of wheat and pulses. 
There is therefore a deficit of nearly 200,000 tons. 
I would draw the attention of the honourable mem¬ 
bers to this sentence. “ The Government of India 
are aware that the demand of Travancore and 
' Cochin is chiefly for rice and will do whatever they 
can to increase the present rice allotment to the 
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States. On present indications, the best that can 
be hoped for is an additional quota of about 
20,000 to 40,000 tons which will reduce the deficit 
to 150,000 or 170,000 tons- This fact that there is 
a deficit of the order of 150,000 tons, which can¬ 
not be supplied in rice, must be faced by the State 
Governments and the people made acquainted with 
the position so that they may realise that they will 
have to go without the full amount of the - grain 
that is needed unless they are prepared to eat sub¬ 
stitute food grains instead of rice.” 

There is of course considerable prejudice to be 
overcome. People are inclined to be conservative in 
the matter of food and are sometimes even prepared 
to go with less than the quantity that they usually 
take rather than take unfamiliar food. Then follow 
the words equally important;— 

“The Direct or General of the Indian Medical 
Services has recently visited the States 
of Travancore and Cochin and has recorded 
his impressions which show that if pro¬ 
gressive deterioration in the health of the 
inhabitants of Travancore and Cochin is 
to be avoided, a change in the. dieting 
system is imperative. While it is deplor¬ 
able from the -point of view of admini¬ 
stration that foodgraiiis of a kind which 
people want are not 'available in sufficient 
quantities, it is not so regrettable from 
that of nutrition, since it means that 
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people will be turning from rice to another 
grain Superior in nutritive value and will, 
therefore, he getting nearer to a balanced 
diet. If this change be permanent, the 
scarcity in Travancore and Cochin will 
not be without its favourable side. It is 
however essential that, firstly, the Gov¬ 
ernments of Travancore and Cochin should 
themselves realise that it is impossible to 
meet their requirements in rice and, 
secondly, that they do every thing pos¬ 
sible to encourage the use of substitute 
foodgrains for rice to combat the conser¬ 
vatism of even the educated classes to a 
change of diet.’’ 

I may mention here that I received an application 
from the University Students 7 Hostel some three 
days ago that an exception should be made in their 
case, that wheat or pulses should not be supplied 
to them but only rice, as they are apparently attend¬ 
ing to very heavy brain-exhausting labour. If 
the students do not set an example to the State in 
this matter, no body else will* 

“The chief substitutes for rice which have been 
recommended by the Director-General of 
the Indian Medical Services are wheat, 
millets and pulses. All these grains have 
a higher protein content than rioe. In 
addition an extension of the cultivation 
of green vegetables, wherever possible, 
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should be encouraged. The Government 
of India understand that 'the reluctance 
to the taking of bajra or wheat as substi¬ 
tutes for rice is gradually disappearing 
and consider that this tendency should be 
encouraged as much as possible.” 

“The figures given in paragraph 2 of this letter 
will show that on the supplies already 
arranged, or likely to be arranged shortly, 
Travancore and Cochin arc in deficit to 
the extent of about 150,000 tons. On 
present expectations it is impossible to 
meet any portion of this deficit in rice 
but there is a good prospect of further 
supplies of wheat, millets, bajra and gram 
being made available. Before making an 
actual allotment the Government of India 
would like to know what further quanti¬ 
ties of these foodgrains the Travancore 
and Cochin Governments would like to 
be allotted to them, keeping in mind the 
fact that these foodgrains are rioher in 
protein content than rice, that fairly largo 
supplies can be allotted immediately, that 
more rice is not likely to be available and 
that the alternative, if the supplies of 
these grains are refused, is ‘that 1 the health 
of the people of Travancore and Cochin 
is likely to deteriorate further.” 
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Now, it is impossible to be clearer than that, 
and we cannot possibly take objection to the per¬ 
emptory character of that letter, because I am in a 
position to assure this honourable House that, from 
the Viceroy downwards, everybody has been best¬ 
owing earnest personal attention on this question 
of supplying Travancore and Cochin with rice to 
the largest extent possible. That they failed is not 
, their mistake ; that they failed, that they cannot 
supply more to us of rice, is a matter which is 
beyond controversy and therefore it behoves us 
immediately to take such steps aj appear to be 
necessary in order to familiarise the people with 
the modes of cooking and using those other 
grains. 

I may add a word of personal experience. For 
many months now I have practically given up the 
use of rice. I am using wheat and, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, other things which are frightening to the 
people such as bajra, and I have found, ^personally 
speaking, no deleterious or injurious consequences, 

I am aware however that the cooking of bajra is a 
difficult business. It requires more firewood; it 
requires more thorough cooking ; but what is the 
alternative? We have quite recently made an ex¬ 
periment. The Indian Tea Market Expansion 
Board has at its disposal a sum of Rs. 50 lakhs per 
year for advertisement purposes, viz., for advertis¬ 
ing in India and elsewhere the use and the benefit 
of tea and the importance of consuming tea m 
larger and larger quantities. Honourable members 
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may have noticed those beaming smiles that look . 
upon us.through the pages of the newspapers, of 
housewives being thoroughly contented because they 
have excess of tea. That advertisement has ap¬ 
parently been of some use, because they say,as a 
result of that, the sale of tea has increased consider¬ 
ably. But they are also given permission to use 
other articles by way of adjuncts to tea bajee^ 
uppumo/vu and dosai. I have succeeded in getting ‘ 
the Tea Market Expansion Board establish canteens 
at all industrial centres- There is one centre 
especially next to the P. W. D. Workshops in Tri¬ 
vandrum, another near the Rubber Factory, another 
in Quilon. There will be canteens established in 
Kottayam, Alwa.ye and Alleppey where they will be 
preparing various things out of bajra, wheat, millet 
and gram and sell them to people—to factory work¬ 
ers and other workers—at cheap rates. But that is 
only touching the fringe of the problem. Every 
honourable member of this House, every member of 
the public, of Travancore, has, until the crisis passes, 
to make up his or her mind to be a kind of mis¬ 
sionary for the purpose of preaching ‘ eat less rice 
and more of other foodgrains.” I have sought to 
say elsewhere, I have made it clear in Delhithat 
I do consider that this shortage from which we are 
suffering, these difficulties of ours, will continue 
for the next five, six or seven years- I do not 
know whether honourable members have ever read 
what I have said elsewhere, which has not been con- 
- -fradicted by anybody, that in order to re-cultivate 



the fields of Burma even after the conquest of 
Burma, the labouring population, which has fled 
from Burma and is now scattered all over India and 
elsewhere has to be taken back. If Indian labour 
is to go back to Burma, the question of their poli¬ 
tical and economic status in a self-governing Burma 
will have to be decided. The matter has been 
pending solution for 10 years and even assuming 
that dynamic personalities will 1)9 grappling wi 
the problem in less than two years, after the con- 
post Of Burma, after they go back and 
fields, in Burma, they will have to relied all the 
boats whioh are being bombed now. A1 the go- 
downs, granaries and many ol the factories au 
blown up. Allthe boats are either commandeered 
„r being destroyed, day in and day out. As readme 
will remember, all the rice in Burma comes to the 
interior by boats through Akyab. To re-establish 
ibat trade will take another three years and at the 
a of that Burma will prefer to say that they will 
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akin to each other. Not only that.the famine 

belt of China is much more extensive. It is moie 
“tensivethan in India, Thirty to forty million 
noorie are dying of starvation there, whereas it ~ 
Lly twenty millions here. Therefore that inter¬ 
national consideration may induce Burma tcmiP* 

their rice to China rather than to India, iravan 
core and Cochin will have to take note ot these nr 
ternational problems. 

international maelstrom, whether we liko.it i. . 



We must realise that for the next five, six or seveii 
years this problem of rice supply and the feeding 
of the people is an over-head problem and will have 
to be met in four ways; firstly, by intensive cut 
tivation, secondly, by extension as far as possible' 
thirdly, by substitution of other foodgrains for rice, 
because in the matter of other grains, most Pro 
vincea of India are in surplus ; and last but not 
least, by so rebuilding our industrial organisation 
that we may get more money to buy ' any rice 
available. 

On this question I may say—1 am very glad 
to be able to announce—that Sind rice is being sold 
at Rs. 2 less from today. For a long time the idea 
of this Government was to press very strongly the 
need for control. “Export price for rice reduced 
Rs. 2 per maund from first January.” This is the 
telegram of the Sind Government. This would 
make a considerable difference in the price of the 
rice. Considering that more than one half of our 
total supply is from Sind, this will make a very 
welcome difference. That is the first instalment, I 
hope and trust, of that policy of price-control 
which it is the object of the present Viceroy to 
inaugurate a There has been a price-control con¬ 
ference in Delhi where the surplus Provinces were 
represented. Now, honourable members are aware 
that I am proceeding by air to Delhi on the 14th 
for the purpose of meeting the Government of 
India on certain Post-war problems. One of the 
problems naturally will be that of the post-war 
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situation with regard to food and such attempts as 
are possible will be made on behalf of the Travarn 
oore government for the purpose of getting this 
policy of price control implemented. What is hap¬ 
pening today is absolutely chaotic. For a. bag 
of rice Government pay 18 or 19 "rupees here 
in Travancore. Government pay rupees 30 'in 
Sind, 35 in Bahawalpuiy 36 in the Puujab. 
They pay some other figure in Orissa, soma 
other in Madras. What Government have to do 
and what Government have done is to proceed on 
one basis. This Government do not wish to make 
one single pie of profit out of the food situation ; 
but we cannot afford to incur any loss and we have 
proceeded on that basis, because if the loss is calcul¬ 
ated it would be more than this State could afford 
to pay. I shall give certain figures. Government 
have invested tillithe end of Vrischigom 1119 a sum 
of Rs. 65017- lakhs on the purchase of foodgraius 
against/which the total receipts by sales amounted 
to Rs. 362'95 lakhs, leaving a balance of Rs. 287 22 
lakhs to be accounted for on the first of 
Dhauu 1119. On local' paddy we have invested 
Rs. 90'68 lakhs and realised Rs. 53'34 lakhs. 
As I have already pointed out, the amount spent 
on imports from outside is Rs. 559*49 lakhs 
and the amount realised Rs. 309 61 lakhs, so that 
the total balance now to be realised stands at Rs. 
287'22 lakhs. The value of local paddy with the 
Tahsildars is 42 lakhs of rupees and the value 
of imported commodities on 1-5-1119 is Rs. 250 
lakhs. The cash with Tahsildars is 5 lakhs of 
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rupee! Therefore, the total comes to Us. 267,56 
la'khs, Now, to this sum, has to be added the 
amount due to Government from purchasing agents. 
The value of such stock is about Rs. 15 lakhs. 
The net result will bo that wo have an asset of 
Rs. 303 lakhs. Thus the figures whieh wo have 
indicated show the astronomic character that these 
transactions bear in the usual negotiations and 
transactions of the Government of Travanoore. 
Until the crisis overcame us, we were dealing in 
thousands of rupees or tens of thousands of rupees. 
But now we have to gamble—I am using that 
expression deliberately—with crores, and unless 
we do that, there is no salvation for us. 

Now, the position, therefore, is this: We 
cannot afford to lose and therefore we have to fix 
prices in such a manner that wu have to pool all 
the resources and find out at what rate wo cau sell 
in order that we might not get a profit but not 
incur a' loss. That is the procedure whieh this 
Government have undertaken and will undertake. 

Closely connected with this problem is the 
problem of rationing. So far as I can say, and 
subject to what honourable members may have 
to say, the rationing in the City of Trivandrum 
has, on the whole, worked well. None of the 
reports that I hear are wholly adverse, though at 
the same time I must say that there are complaints 
off and on. Rationing in Trivandrum Corporation 
was introduced on 1-5-1119. The population, as 
per the census conducted for the purpose, is 143,000 
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and the units allowed for the whole OitA it?? thil/ 
first fortnight are 243,927. Paddy, rice, wli^r 
and bajra have been notified as rationed articles"" 
for the City. The value of one unit ie 4 nazkix of 
food grains, of which 5/8 is given as rice, ‘J8 as 
wheat and 1/8 as bajra. I may say that, in view 
of the reports that 1 have now heard, these pro¬ 
portions will have to be modified. The prelimi¬ 
nary work for introducing state-wide rationing is 
progressing satisfactorily. Rationing Officers have 
been appointed for the Nagercoil, Quilon, Alleppey 
and Kottayam . Municipalities as in the case of 
Trivandrum City, and the Tahsildars assisted by 
full-time subordinates are functioning there. The 
rationed articles and the value of unit are the 
same in the City and mofussil. 

Let us.now come to what we have done within 
our State. For one year, from the middle of Dhanu 
1118 till the middle of Dhanu 1119, Government 
expected to purchase the quantity of one crore of 
paras of paddy on quota and excess bases from 
land holders and cultivators in the State. Due to 
failure of crops and other reasons the anticipated 
quantity could not be purchased. For the year 
beginning from January 1944 it is estimated that 
a quantity of one and a quarter crores of paras of 
paddy can be purchased on behalf of Government. 

It is hoped that, as a consequence of the enhance¬ 
ment of the price of paddy to B. Rs. 1-8-0, better 
arrangements for purchase, detection of illicit 
transport and secret hoardings and greater 
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co-operation with the public, a substantial portion of 
this estimated figure will he collected. That is so 
far as grain stocks are concerned. 

There is, apparently, some kind of discontent 
in certain quarters on account of the tapioca-control 
order. I g’rant that Government were first re¬ 
luctant to introduce any tapioca-control because 
that commodity should circulate freely in the 
State of Travancore, it being the last stuff of life 
and the last refuge of the poor man. But what 
has been the result? The Excise Commissioner’s 
report from time to time pointed out that import¬ 
ant and influential quarters wore manufacturing 
daily m their houses large quantities of tapioca 
flour. Let me read the report: “The manufac¬ 
ture of tapioca flour into pearls which resemble 
sago is going on in every household. The party so 
manufacturing the stuff do not keep more than 
10 lbs. of tapioca powder so as to avoid the penal 
provision of the law. The stuff so prepared is 
taken m quantities of one pound and less to places 
outside the State viz.. Cochin and British India, 
where it is in great. demand. It is selling there 
nine times or eight times higher than the price in 
Travancore. Under the Government Notification 
dated 18-11-1942 the preparation and possession 
of tapioca flour up to a maximum of 10 lbs. were 
permissible. Hence the possession of tapioca flour 
up to 10 lbs. or the possession of sago up to 10 lbs 
was not an offence. The pearls manufactured 
from the permissible quantity of 10 lbs. were not, 
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meant for local consumption. Though, therefore, 
the quantity of stuff manufactured is below 10 lbs., 
it is an infringement of the spirit of the law.” If 
this is what is being done by persons who ought 
to know better, in sheer defiance and in flagrant 
contravention of the elementary duties of patrio¬ 
tism, what is to be done ? If these practices 
do not cease—we know certain names, but I do 
not propose to mention any names--and if 
pity for our own people will not lead men 
to got only their legitimate profit from tapioca 
at this time, it will no longer be tapioca- 
control. Whatever may be the risk and the diffi¬ 
culty, tapioca will bo stored by the Government and 
the entire monopoly will bo with the Government, 
It will then mean that I shall have perhaps to 
quadruple the staff. 1 shall have to quadruple the 
staff of the Revenue Department. I am already going 
to double tbo staff of the Police and Excise Depart¬ 
ments. Perhaps I shall have to quadruple the staff 
of all the departments, and that wasteful, that 
extfavagant, that ueedless expenditure, can be ascri¬ 
bed only to the lack of the patriotic impulse in 
certain quarters in Travancore. I trust it will not be 
necessary to go further than what we have done. 
That we can justifiably adopt drastic measures in the 
face.of this daily smuggling, daily pilfering from 
the stomachs of the people and the daily misap¬ 
propriation is a thing which cannot be gainsaid. 

Incidentally there are two or three things that 
I have to mention. I was very pained to hear 
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statements made on the floor of the House to-day 
that, this or that Taluk Committee did not work 
and that the co-operation of this or that member 
of the Legislature had not been sought and obtain¬ 
ed. That, to my mind, is a certificate of unfitness 
on the part of the Government to discharge, its duty 
and I regard those statements, if proved correct 
after verification, to be a legitimate vote of oensure 
on the'Head of the Administration and everybody 
connected with the administration of the State. 
I accept it in that spirit. If it is found that these 
Taluk Committees are not summoned and made to 
do some work at least once a month, tho persons 
in charge of these Committees shall not be in their 
places. That is an absolute fact and I want this 
to be made as public as possible. If there are in¬ 
dications, in certain quarters, of personal preju¬ 
dices between officers and members of the Legisla¬ 
ture--! quite remember there are prejudices and I 
have received complaints that so long as such a man 
is working in suoh and such a locality, it would be 
infra dig on the part of member A or member B 
to attend that meeting of the Taluk or Kara Corn- 
mittee-it will not be possible to deal with suoh a 
state of things All of us have to work with 
people of all sorts and in all conditions and I trust 
honourable members, while blaming the servants 
of the public and Government servants for their 
non-co-operation, will not give an example of non” 
co-operation among themselves. However, it is 
from them that we should get complaints. But, 
what do we find ? We find that there are certain 
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visitors to the State from outside aud certain 
philanthropic agencies who are working or purport¬ 
ing to Work in our midst. They -put forward 
certain contentions which might receive, very great 
publicity shortly. But I 3hall deal with them in 
Advance- I have boom told, for instance, that the 
elementary duty of this Government is to give free 
meals not to a few selected people through the 
Vanchi Poor Fund and other associations of that 
kind in Trivandrum, Kottayam, Alleppey and else¬ 
where, but to people throughout the State. When 
that statement was made to me, I referred the 
gentleman to our Administration Report. There 
are to-day 770,000 boys and girls attending edu¬ 
cational institutions, and I asked the honourable 
member whether he wanted only school children to 
be fed or whether he would be content to ■ have 
other children of the same age, whose parents were 
too poor even to send them to school, fed in the 
relief centres. It was then no doubt admitted 
somewhat reluctantly that the latter kind. of 
children are also entitled to some consideration. 
Our literate population is about 47 per cent, and 
together with the number of children who are too 
poor to be sent to school, we get about 15 lakhs of 
children to be fed every day. I then asked 
whether one or two annas a day might do for feedr 
“ g each one of these children. That comes to 
about a lakh of rupees per day. That means SO 
lakhs of rupees per month, and 360 lakhs of rupees 
per year. I therefore pointed out that if these 
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360 lakhs of rupees were to bo spent on 
midday meals to the children, the other work of 
the administrative departments might have to 
b® suspended for some time. But that was a matter 
in which we could not carry the argument much 
further. But, assuming that my calculation! 
are wrong, and that many of these- young people are 
very rich or well-to-do and could get enough funds 
to feed themselves, then let us say that 2/3 0 f 
the young people in the State are so rich that 
they may not want free midday meals at the 
centres. Even then the cost of feeding the rest of 
the children would come to about a erore and a 
half rupees. I hope that this argument will 
satisfy the gentleman who put me that question 
and made that suggestion, but I am not sure. 
It was again put to me that there was not enough of 
sugar and jaggery in the coastal areas. The people 
who made complaints in this regard have come 
here for an expert decision. Apparently, some 
deputations' approached those people and said 
‘ What! this Government is making a lot. of money 
out of the Travaneore Sugars and Chemicals but 
yet it does not supply enough sugar and jaggery.’’ 
It was also stated that our tapioca-control was 
really the best way of starving the people of the 
country, because the Government apparently 
wanted to corner tapioca for the purpose of 
manufacturing tapioca starch and flour and 
supplying them to the mills in Bombay. Howe vert 
it was necessary on the part of the Government to 
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control to a certain extent the dealings in tapioca. 
The above-mentioned criticisms will be nullified if 
the Taluk and the District Committees could carry 
on their work amicably. I am making an appeal 
tp the members of this honourable House and, 
through them, to the public throughout the State 
to co-operate in this matter with the members of 
such Committees in order to make this scheme a 
success. 

Before I pass on to the next subject, there 
is one other aspect which I must point out here. 
Honourable members must realise that the work 
that a Government servant has to perform to-day 
is very different from that for which he was 
recruited and for which he has been trained. 
Whether a Secretariat Clerk or even a Tahsildar or 
an Excise subordinate or a Police subordinate, 
almost everyone of these persons is now to be 
engaged in the work of procurement of rice, the 

movement of rice, the persuasion or _ the coercion 

to be utilised for the purpose of getting rice from 
recalcitrant quarters- I must now place on record 
my personal sense of deep gratitude and thank¬ 
fulness to the servants of the several branches of 
the public service who have, at a time of great 
stress and stringency, done good work m addition 
to their normal duties and made this experiment 
the success that it has been. The success that has 
attended us has been testified to by persons who 
have visited other Provinces and States. It is not 
for us to give a certificate to ourselves. But I 
believe it is generally conceded that imperfect as 
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it is, great scope for improvement as there-is, the 
TravanCore scheme of rationing, collection and. 
distribution has saved Travan core from some of 
the calamitous consequences which a shortage of 
foodstuffs has entailed elsewhere. That is all 
that I have to say on the general food situation. 

With regard to the “grow more food” campaign, 
two or three things have to be stated. Firstly, I 
should again draw the .attention of the honourable 
members of this House to what tho representative 
of the Chinese Agricultural Commission recently 
stated. He said, that the Government of China 
kept a reserve of 6 per cent, of the total production 
of wheat and rice in the country. This stock was 
used by Government to control market price by 
releasing the grain wkorever prices showed a 
tendency to rise. I have written to the represen¬ 
tative regarding the aims of Government on this 
matter. The point is that the average yield of 
rice per acre in China is 1,980 lbs. and of wheat 
1,000 lbs., about 2\ times the yield in India. This 
was attributed by the Head of the Chinese A"ri- 
cultural Mission, which is now in India, mainly to 
the use of manure and tho very careful conservation 
of the manure by the Chinese peasant. That is 
why we are and have been so anxious to start the 
manufacture of chemicals and fertilisers as soon as 
possible, and, as honourable members know, a com¬ 
pany has been recently registered. The Govern¬ 
ment of Travancore have agreed to contribute 
50 per cent of the shares and I am glad, to say that, 
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although at first the response from the State was 
not satisfactory, a great deal of demand came from 
the State towards the period of closing the call 
for shares. 

Wo have also been fairly successful in our 
attempts to deal with the coir trade, and the Go¬ 
vernment of India have now agreed to deal exclu¬ 
sively with the Governments of Travancore and 
Cochin for their coir requirements. In other words, 
the Government of India will not place their orders 
with private individuals or with anybody in India. 
90 per cent of the whole of the requirements of the 
Government of India is to be supplied by Travancore 
and Cochin, and a committee has boon appointed 
which will duly carry out all the necessary arrange¬ 
ments in connection .with the 'manufacture and 
supply to the Government of India of all coir 
requirements. Cochin and Travancore are acting- 
hand in hand in this matter and I am glad to say 
that the orders that have been given in pursuance 
of this arrangement are most encouraging. 

Next I wish to deal with a question that lias 
been raised more than once. That is, the throwing 
open of certain localities for cultivation. The 
policy of the Government has been indicated more 
than onco in this connection. The Government 
cannot afford to deplete their forest resources, not 
only now but for the next fifteen or twenty years, 
which will be the source of great wealth for us, not 
only in the sale of timber as such or of soft wood as 
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such, but in the various industrial undertakings, 
viz.) plywood, plastics* etc., with which this Gow 
eminent is charged- 

Quite apart from that, this Government have 
got two ideas in view vis. s the allotment of swamps 
and reed areas on the one hand and the setting 
apart of the grassy areas on the other, for food pro¬ 
duction. The results are that out of the 10,404 
acres that have been surveyed including swamps, 
grass areas in plains and on the hills, 5,752 acres 
have been occupied- All the 2,184 acres of regular 
tmmgya regeneration areas surveyed have been occu¬ 
pied. Therefore, the total area surveyed is 12,588 
acres of which 7,936 acres are in occupation. The 
remaining unoccupied area is 4000 acres. Owing 
to a variety of causes—early rains, want of seeds, 
failure of lessees, etc., the full occupied area was 
not cultivated. It is estimated that about 4,000 
acres were actually cultivated. The average yield 
of paddy from swamps may be assessed at 35 paras 
per acre, that from reed areas at 60 paras per*acre, 
that from grass areas on the hills at 25 paras and 
the yield of tapioca from grass areas in the plains 
at about a ton per acre. Thus it will be seen that 
3,100 acres of grassy areas and 821 acres of swamps 
remain unallotted on the hills. It is proposed to 
extend the lease period of such lands from 3 years 
to 7 years with the specific proviso that land liable 
to erosion should be contour-bunded by the lessee. 

Tapioca, wheat, potatoes, temperate vegetables, 
soja beans and rice can be successfully grown in 
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such.areas. The total extent of grass land bet¬ 
ween 2,000 and 4,000 feet available in the 
cardamom hills is estimated at no less than one 
lakh of acres. The colonisation of these grassy 
areas by co-operative effort was formulated by Go¬ 
vernment in 1942. Such colonisation schemes will 
have to be started on an extensive scale as soon as 
the War ends and the demobilised soldiers return to 
their native lands. Finally, it should be said that 
the leases of swampy and grassy areas which will 
be presently given to a large extent will be only- 
on a temporary basis, but, over and above these 
schemes, the Government of Travancore have been 
and are forced to consider long-term schemes. Lest 
we should suffer from shortage, every bit of 
land that can be reclaimed from the sea or back¬ 
water, every bit of land that can be reclaimed 
without jeopardy to the ultimate interests of the 
State, as in the case of forests, will have to be 
reclaimed. To say all this is simple, but the 
magnitude and the complexity of the problem have 
to be grasped. The Government are thinking of 
the Kayamkulam and the Vembanad areas. Re¬ 
clamation of such areas means the provision of 
navigable canals or channels and the construction 
of bridges which are not likely to be submerged or 
destroyed by floods in these canals or channels. 

It will also entail the building of ridges, to prevent 
the possibility—to a larger or a smaller extent— 
of inundation of the low lying tracts in the hinter¬ 
land. It will also mean the disposal of silt in a 
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maaner which may ultimately prove prejudicial. It 
may also affect the harbours of Cochin and Alleppey 
by reason of the great changes which are sometimes 
produced by these vast engineering schemes. The 
Government, therefore, cannot embark on such 
schemes without getting the bust possible advice. 
The only country in the world which has taken 
steps in this direction is Holland, which .has been 
familiar with this problem for the last three 
hundred years. But even in Holland, it will be 
remembered, that the first reclamation led to a 
complete submersion of valuable property by the. 

breaking of the Zuider Zee. Therefore, the question 
has to be tackled with the best possible expert 
advice and a very careful experimentation. But 
this House may be sure that that experiment will 


be taken up. The money involved in the scheme 
runs to crores and not lakhs, and steps will have 
to be taken to make it possible tor the State to 
make a ten or a twenty year programme with the 
necessary provision for Sinking Fund and so forth 
in respect of public loans to be floated for the 
purpose. I have no doubt that the response will 
be immediate and swift, but we must first set our 

house in order before we start on such schemes. 


Therefores the problems before us are firstly 
of an immediate character and secondly of a long¬ 
term character, but to dissociate or divorce the 
lone-term plans from the short-term problems is 
not" the policy of this Government, because it is 
much better to proceed in the direction of the 
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long-range problem step by step along with the 
solution of short-term policies. In other words, 
we must get all the rice that is available from the 
hoarders of rice within the State. 1 Secondly, we 
must prevent any dissipation of our tapioca and our 
vegetable resources, either from unpatriotic or 
other motives. Thirdly, we must extend the 
areas of cultivation forthwith and intensify the 
method of cultivation. We must exercise the 
force of organised and regimented public opinion so 
that it might impinge itself upon the public 
opinion of the rest of India and upon the Govern¬ 
ment of India, in order that they might realise 
that our needs are great and urgent. Our needs 
are really as great as those of Bengal. It is pos¬ 
sible for Bengal to say to-day that the amman crop 
in Bengal is, according to one account, 160 per cent, 
of the normal crop and according to another 
account—equally authentic—125 per cent. Accord¬ 
ing'to a third account it is 90 percent, or 125 
per cent, of last year’s crop. Such are the vagaries 
of statistics even in go-ahead Bengal. But assuming 
it is neither 90 or 160 per cent, it is not less than 
50 per cent. We produce only about 40 per cent of 
our foodgrains, and with these variegated statistics 
published by the Government of Bengal —varying 
nearly from 90 to 160 per cent—it was possible for 
His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, the day 
before yesterday, to say that, whatever else has 
been happening, the spectre of famine has been 
exorcised from Bengal, God grant that it may be 
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so. But we cannot say so as yet. The Govern¬ 
ment of India are alive to the importance of the 
problem of food supplies in Travancore and Cochin 
and unless they realise from day to day and from 
hour to hour that we grow only 40 to 50 per cent 
of our foodgrains and that we must starve unless 
the rice is given in some palatable form, the issue 
is a concomitant disaster. I feel sure that the 
Government of India will realise that and will help 
us in the future as they helped us in the past. 

Incidentally, I may say that the Government 
of India have now agreed directly to supply the tea 
and rubber estates with whatever grain is needed 
by them. Wo have been asked to give the tea and 
rubber estates a certain amount of rice, wheat 
and millets. The toa and rubber estates, like 
all the rest of us, are anxious to get more rice 
and less in the way of other grains. I would, 
with all possible respect, point out to the 
holders of tea and rubber estates that their 
coolies come mainly from the plains of the 
Madras Presidency, that the people of the Madras 
Presidency are more acoustomed to eat ragi and 
cumbu and jowar and millets than the people of 
Travancore and that to expect, as the University 
students of Travancore expect, that they should be 
given more rice than the rest of the people in 
Travancore, is not reasonable. But I am absolutely 
certain that the representative of the tea and 
rubber estates will not take such a short-sighted 
view* and that he will realise that there are two 
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great dangers in regard to these estates. Firstly, 
the estates get rations much greater in quantity 
than the rest in Travancore. It is not good either 
for the estate or for the State as a whole. Secondly, 
if the estates get the grains in different proportions 
from the rest of the people in the State, it is not 
going to be of any benefit to either- So, then, let 
us share the burden alike. Travail and tribulation 
are perhaps our lot, but let us have the consolation 
of saying that the rich and the poor, north and 
south, estate-holder and the labourer in the plains, 
all share the same ration to the same * extent and 
in the same spirit to the glory of the country- 



THE FEDERAL IDEA* . 


A few months ago, in the course of my pro¬ 
fessional duties, the task devolved on me of investi¬ 
gating certain aspects of the problem of federation 
in connection with the future of Indian States. 

It then struck me that the topic will repay careful 
study, both from the historical and the practical 
points of view- Some of the results of such study 
have been embodied in the address which 1 now 
have the privilege of delivering-to you, and it is to ' 
me a source of intense gratification that the occa¬ 
sion is associated with the jubilee Celebrations of 
a Ruler, who, by bis progressive methods of ad¬ 
ministration and his adherence to sound consti- 1 
tutional principles, is, in his own person, one of the i 
strongest arguments in favour of such a federation 
of self-governing political entities, as is now envi¬ 
saged by the majority of Indian thinkers. 

It is a very trite saying and true, that there 
is nothing new under the sun, and this adage is ' 
especially illustrated in philosophy and phUtlcs. 

Let me give an illustrations which will demonstrate 
that the teachings of histoiy are never obsolete. 
Those of us who have had an experience of Diarchy, 
if we may profitably .turn to Roman History, will 
discover that almost exactly in the places where 


* Sri Krishna Rajendra Silver Jubilee University Leoture 
dehvered by Sir C. P. Paiaswami Aiyar at Mysore on 8th Augu.t 
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our shoes pinch us to-day, was the pain felt in the 
Rome of the Augustan Age. It may not be well- 
known that Diarchy was the name assigned by the 
celebrated historian, Mommsen, to the system intro¬ 
duced by Augustus—a constitution wherein the Em¬ 
peror and his own officers, while really exercising 
all the powers of Governments hid their omni¬ 
potence by bestowing on the .Senate certain appar¬ 
ently important functions and taking away from 
that body, at the same time, its ancient control of 
finance and the direction of .foreign policy. As 
Gibbon, amongst • others, has pointed out,, the 
Augustan Diarchy was a division of executive 
functions and not of power, and to the curious,' 
the following sentence from Gibbon will read like 
an extract from some daily newspaper. ‘‘The 
principles of a true constitution are irrevocably 
lost when the legislative power is nominated by 
the. executive.’’ The Roman method of solving the 
problem of Diarchy was direct and summary and 
led to the establishment of a unitary government, 
which soon outlived its usefulness and toppled over 
by its own weight- 

Whatever the systems of internal government 
were, and whether they were city states, monar¬ 
chies, oligarchies\or republics, attempts have been 
and were made in the ancient and modern world 
to form federations for general or limited purposes, 
and it will^be my object lapidly to pass in review 
as many as possible of these attempts at federal 
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government, to analyse their essential characters- . 
tics and to deduce therefrom such lessons as may 
be useful for us to-day. As the poet sings, each 
age is a dream that is dying or one that is coming 
to birth ; and 1 think it can be stated without fear 
of contradiction that among the lessons of the 
Great War may be classed the realisation of the 
necessity for the grouping of States and the cons¬ 
ciousness that political federations and a League 
of Nations furnish the best protection in the case 
of States and. nations who have till recently been 
the victims either of a war of armaments or a trade 
war. This is one of the manifestations of the Time 
Spirit, and, at this juncture, we may well keep in 
mind what Morley once ^declared in regard to 
Cobden and his times. “Great economic and social 
forces,” said Merely, “flow with a tidal sweep over 
communities that are only half conscious of that 
which is befalling them. Wise statesmen are those 
who foresee what time is thus bringing and endea¬ 
vour to shape institutions and to mould men's 
thoughts and purposes in accordance with the 
change that is silently surrounding them.” In 
such an endeavour, we shall get -instruction and 
apposite illustration from many quarters, in the 
Vedas and th ellikasas and Kautalya, in Aristotle 
and Machiavelli, not to mention later thinkers and 
legislators who have built securely on old founda* 
tions. This study, as I have already stated, is 
much more than merely academic; for, we cannot 
forget the relevance and the importance of the 
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federal idea at the present moment. The authors 
of the Montagu-Chelmsfbrd Report, whatever the 
value of the particular scheme evolved by them 
was, have had before them, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged with gratitude, a true vision of the India 
of the future* What do they say ? “Our concep¬ 
tion of the eventual future of India is a sisterhood 
of States se^-governing in all matters of purely 
local or provincial interests, in some cases corres¬ 
ponding to existing provinces, in others, perhaps 
modified in area according to the character and 
economic 'interests of thoir people. Over those 
congeries of States would preside a central govern¬ 
ment increasingly representative of, and responsible 
to, the people, dealing with matters, both internal 
and external, of common interest to the whole of 
India ; acting as arbiter in inter-State relations 
and representing the interests of all India on equal 
terms with the self-governing units of the British 
Empire.” They add in words which will no doubt 
be familiar to this audience: ‘ In this picture 

there is a place for the Native States. It is pos¬ 
sible that they too will wish to be associated for 
certain purposes with the organisation of British 
India in such a way as to dedicate their peculiar 
qualities to the common service without loss of 
individuality.” Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelms¬ 
ford must bo classed among the wise statesmen 
whom Morley has referred to as those who foresee 
what time is bringing. In this passage, there is 
found the germ of all the leafage and the fruitage 



of Indian politics—provincial autonomy, linguistic 
provinces, a strong control government) a feder- 
ation of various political units and an exposition of 
the limits of their jurisdiction, (such units includ¬ 
ing the Indian States) and the constitution of a 
commmon wealth equal in status and similar in 
function to the self-governing Dominions. 

I shall now discuss the growth of the ideal 
which has found expression in the above passage. 
A federal union was often attempted in old times 
by Sovereign. States for mutual aid and the pro¬ 
motion of common interests, and if the Achaean 
and other Greek Confederacies, which were formed 
after the death of Alexander, had been formed 
earlier, Hellenic culture and Grecian freedom may 
perchance have been preserved. 

The two Leagues of which we hear most in 
Greek History are the Aetolian and the Achaean. 
The former was a league of districts rather than 
of cities, and it had many points of similarity with 
the Swiss Confederacy of city and forest cantons. 
The Achaean League, on the other hand, was com¬ 
posed of cities, and it flourished for over a couple 
of centuries. The Achaeans destroyed their 
monarchy ami set up a Federal Republic, ten of t'he 
twelve cities composing their league, being situated 
on the Corinthean Gulf. The historian, Polybius, 
tells us that this league was admired for its fair¬ 
ness and equity and was taken as a model by the 
cities of greater Greece in the early part of the 6th 
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century? when the lingering consciousness of Helle¬ 
nic unity and the influence of a common danger 
obliterated the separatist tendencies always so rife 
in Greece and brought about a certain amount of 
consolidation and union in action. 


Sparta was the head of a purely voluntary 
confederacy in the 5th and 4th centuries B. C., the 
members of which for some time, at all events, 
regarded their interests as bound up in hers. In 
contrast, Athens was the mistress of an empire- 
The contrast in the political,development of Athens 
and Sparta was similar to the contrast* displayed m 
the political growth respectively of the United 
States and Great Britain. 


It is not my object further to discuss the 
history of these leagues, but speaking of such 
federations as well as of the Swiss. Machravelh, 
than whom there has been no shrewder judge 
of men nor keener analyst of affairs, observed 
in 1513, that “ federal States cannot easily 
expand but hold firmly to what they have 
acquired and do not lightly embark on war, 
since a republic thus divided cannot make quick 
decisions- Ambitioa, moreover, is less set to ex¬ 
pansion when its fruits have to be shared,” and he 
further remarks that “the number of fourteen 
States in the Swiss Confederation has never been 
increased.” ft will be noticed that this great 
political thinker has perceived both the merit and 
the demerit of federations, their slowness m exe¬ 
cutive decisions as well as their general pacific 
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disposition. Speaking of various political methods 
he gives utterance to an idea which is the nucleus 
of all modern thought on the subject. “This way 
is still the best,” he says, “namely, to win partners, 
not subjects.’’ 

r The controversy amongst ancient and medieval 
writers regarding federations, their value and their 
demerits, was renewed in a very startling manner 
when certain State Premiers in Australia claimed 
to be admitted t 0 the Imperial Conference alon* 
WJth the Federal Premier on the ground that under 
the Australia!] Commonwealth Act the residue of 
sovereignty was in the States. ;In the course of 
that discussion, Deakin, the well-known Australian 
Premier, reiterated what the Greeks and the 
Italians had stated centuries ago, namely, that 
there are two absolute and essential requisites of a 
federal system ; (1) equality of status and (2) direct 
relation of citizen to citizen under the federal 
Government, irrespective of the State Govern- ' 
ments. He thus emphasised the two distinct 
though not incompatible, elements of a federation’ 
namely, autonomy of the individual States and the 
co-existence therewith of loyalty to the central 
federation. The second essential often tends to be 
absent m Imperial partnership because of the 
absence of a supreme federal authority. 

• In Sir Richard Jebb’s book on the Imperial 
Conference, this proposition is strongly emphasised, 
and the argument adduced is that it is necessary to 
maintain m full strength the central organisation. 
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This, it will be remembered, was attempted in the 
case of the War Cabinet, and further steps are now 
being contemplated in the same direction. 


Turning to the history of India in the Vedio and 
post-Vedic times, we perceive that monarchy is 
described in the Rig Veda as the normal form of 
Government, but Greek writers from Megasthenes 
onwards 'have informed us that many centuries 
before the Christian era, various republican experi¬ 
ments were tried in India. Some of those experi¬ 
ments have been described in the well-known work 
of Professor Jayaswal on Hindu Polity. We have 
been given a description of the democracy of the 
Ambashtas who had a Second House composed of 
elected elders, of other tribes who iustead of send¬ 
ing ambassadors, sent 100 or 150 representatives to 
negotiate a treaty of peace, and of the Patalas, 
where the Council of Elders ruled, the ultimate 
political authority resting with the Gana or Sangha, 

■i e.. the tribal assembly. Whilst-on this topic, it 
may be noticed that the Mahabharata speaks of 
the troubles of the Gana constitution arising from 
the difficulty of keeping resolutions secret, and ol 
the consequent necessity of vesting matters of 
policy in the hands of a few Mantradharas. Much 
later than these republics, which were described by 
Diodorus and the Well-known Arrian, arose the 
Imperial systems, such sj stems developing along 
the two familiar lines of imperiali suzerainty and o 
federation. The former was described by such ex 
pressions as Mahvrajya and Adhipatya, the 
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latter was spoken of as Sarvabhauma or Samrajya. 
The Samrajya is very frequently adverted to in 
Vedic and post-Vedic literature, and mention is 
made of it in the Aitareya Brahmmia . Literally 
translated, it means, of course, a collection of 
States under one super-State. The B^ahmana 
speaks of a certain ruler being consecrated as 
Samrat at Magadha. The Suhla Jajur Veda 
speaks of the Samrat as existing elsewhere also. 
In the Subha Parva,, Ch. 19, we get an account of 
the Rishi, Chanda Kauaika, meeting Brihatratha 
and greeting'his son as a future Samrat. He says . 
’“All the kings of the earth will be in obedience to 
the commands of this child, like every creature 
endued with body living dependent upon Vayu 
that is dear as self unto beings.” The son so 
blessed was Jarasandha. Elsewhere in the Mahar 
bharata , i. e., in the Adi Parva , it is narrated 
that the position of the Samrat , namely, that of the 
chief of the federal organisation, was acquired by 
Jarasandha, and Sisupala, the king of the Chedies, 
was constituted the common Co min andor-in-Chief, 
these appointments being founded on an inter-State 
contractual basis. We also le^rn in regard to this 
federation that the Kukura and the Vrishni tribes, 
acting on motives of policy, determined not to fight 
with Jarasandha but apparently mado terms with 
him and joined his federation. One of the causes 
of the downfall of Jarasandha was that, having 
acquired his position for the purpose of common 
protection, he abused that position and endeavour¬ 
ed to reduce other sovereigns into practical slavery. 
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In addition to Jarasandha, another Samrat or 
President of a federation is known to us, e. < 7 ., 
Janaka, King of the Videhas. Videha, it will be 
recollected, was a small State in North-east India, 
and it was the outstanding personal quality of 
King Janaka which led to his obtaining the position 
of President or Chief of the federation. It was on 
account of its inherently democratic character that 
in the Aitareya BraJmmna^ the Samrajya is class¬ 
ed amongst the forms of popular Government. 
Other passages in our literature also furnish indi¬ 
cations pointing in the same direction. The 
elective principle of kingship, the possibility of de¬ 
position or refusal to re-elect the chief, are all 
discerned in the germ. In the Atharva Veda 
Samhita, Ch. 6 , vs- 87-88, then following passage 
occurs : “Let all the people want thee ; let not the 
kingdom fall away from thee ; be not moved away 
like a mountain ; let the gathering Samiti suit thee 
who art fixed,” th & Samiti referringdo the assembly 
of those gathered together for the chief’s election. 
This evidently is an invocation to the king to pre¬ 
serve all these qualities, which will keep him at 
the head of the federal system. This hymn also 
occurs in the Rig Veda and both in the Rig and 
Atharva Vedas , after! this- hymn there is another 
passage containing the expression of a hope that 
the Samrat will not fall from his office. 

It may not be out of place to remember that in 
close analogy to the electoral machinery of the 
United States, there were certain officers of State 
in some Indian kingdoms who were called Rutnins, 
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who gathered together and gave a symbolical 
authority to the Raja or Sanvrat. These men were 
also called Rajakrit or king-makers, and they were 
spoken of as sometimes degrading and banishing 
and sometimes re-electing, the Samrat . As time 
went on, and as the spirit of conquest became 
more and more prevalent, the unitary Imperial 
system superseded the Samrajya theory and the 
Chakravarti ideal became prevalent. But many 
Indian philosophers embodied in their writings a 
reaction against this Chakravarti system which 
generally went hand in hand with continuous ex. 
poditions and conquests or defeats. In the Vishnu 
Purana , for instance, the federal system has been 
praised by way of contrast, and it is worthy of 
notice that both in Mann and in the Vishnu 
Purana, the suggestion was made that that system 
was the best in which oven after conquest indivi¬ 
dual States were not annihilated nor dynasties 
destroyed. 

In medieval Italy, a large number of city states 
came into existence, which were true self-governing 
communities; such .communities coalesced into 
leagues or groups, but they were predecessors not 
of modern federations but of the national and re. 
gional States of recent times. 

The German Federation as it existed before 
the French Revolution was a complex affair; Its 
component parts were (1) ecclesiastical electors and 
secular electors, including the King of Bohemia; 
(2) spiritual and temporal princes ; and (3) Imperial 
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cities. This federation was destroyed by Napoleon 
and was succeeded by the Confederation of the 
Rhine established in 1806 with the French 
Emperor as Protector. The later German Con¬ 
federation was formed in 1871. Delegates from 
various Governments formed the Buudesrath, the 
popular assembly or Reichstag being directly 
elected. The federal body had jurisdiction over 
foreign affairs, the army, navy, postal services, 
customs, tariffs, coinage,, political laws affecting 
citizens, commerce and navigation, passports, etc, 
Switzerland was in reality the oldest, as it is 
perhaps the most stable, form of federative union. 
It now comprises 22 sovereign States, there being 
two federal legislative chambers, the Senate and an 
Assembly. Tbe system originated as early as 1291, 
when three Cantons entered into a defensive league. 
The present constitution came into force in 1874 
and included the compulsory referendum as well as 
the right of the people to inaugurate legislation as 
distinct from the right of the legislature, a right 
which is called popular initiative. The federal 
Government consisting of the two Houses and the 
federal executive exercise jurisdiction in matters 
of peace, war and treaties, army, railway, post and 
telegraph systems, coining money, the issue and 
repayment of bank notes, and weights and measures* 
Legislation on copyright, bankruptcy, patents, 
sanitation, police and certain public works concern¬ 
ing the whole or a great part of Switzerland, are 
also within the federal jurisdiction. The Council 
of States is composed of 44 members, two for each 
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Canton, chosen, and paid by the 22 Cantons. The 
National Council, or the Lower House, consists of 
representatives of the Swiss people chosen by direct 
election at the rate of one Deputy for every 20,000 
souls. The executive authority is deputed to a 
Federal Council for three years by the Federal 
Assembly* The President of this very economical 
Republic has a salary of £ 1,080 per year, each 
member of the Federal Council getting T 1,000 per 
year. The constitution of this country is however 
sui ceteris and doubts have been expressed by such 
competent thinkers as Viscount Bryce whether a 
similar system extending over wide areas and in 
vast populations, such as Great Britain or France, 
will work as well. This aspect was emphasised in 
a very remarkable address delivered by the great 
Napoleon in 1801 to the Swiss delegates. He 
said = “For. States like yours, the federal system 
is eminently advantageous. I am myself a born 
mountaineer, and I know the spirit which inspires 
mountaineers. The more I reflect on the nature of 
your country and on the diversity of its consti¬ 
tuent elements, the more am I convinced of the 
impossibility of submitting it to uniformity at the 
top. Everything amongst you conduces to feder¬ 
alism. Plow much difference exists between the 
dwellers among the mountains and the dwellers in 
the cities ! ” Pie added that “the Swiss resemble 
no other State, whether in the nature of historical 
events that have happened during the many centu¬ 
ries, or the different languages, different religions 
and the differences in manner that exist in different 



parts. Nature has made the' State federal.' 1 In 
1803, Napoleon wroto a letter to the Swiss Re¬ 
public iu which he observed : “A form of Govern¬ 
ment, which is the result of a long series of mis¬ 
fortunes, of efforts and of enterprise on the part of 
the people, will not easily take root anywhere else.” 
No doubt there are special features of the Swiss 
constitution, which cannot be easily reduplicated 
in larger countries. I am especially bearing in 
mind the referendum and the initiative. It is also 
no doubt true that the success of the experiment 
in that country is due to historical antecedents, to 
the.long practice of Self-Government in small com¬ 
munities, to social equality and the pervading 
sense of public duty. But, nevertheless, it may be 
remembered that this federal system has brought 
about united effort among men belonging to differ-' 
ent racial stocks, speaking different languages and 
divided not only by religion but by manners inter 
se. In his classical book on Modern Democracies , 
Viscount Bryce has drawn pointed attention to the 
circumstance that the federal system leads to many 
matters being settled by the State, provincial or 
cantonal assemblies, but that, at the same time, dis¬ 
cussions and differences of opinion in the federal 
assemblies do not generally or necessarily coincide 
with local differences. Men opposed in national or 
federal politics often work together harmoniously 
in the conduct of local, country or municipal busi¬ 
ness, and this is a feature that obtains not only in 
Switzerland but also in England, in Canada and in 
the United States, 
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The constitution of the United States was 
' 'settled on the 17th September 1787, and 19 amend¬ 
ments have since then been added, the 18th amend¬ 
ment dealing with prohibition and the 19th with 
women-suffrage. One of .the most remarkable 
things about the development of the constitution 
in America is the marked difference in the progress 
of political institutions there as compared with 
England, In the language of President Wilson, the 
mode of integration in America has been fecferal. 
In English politics, it has been absorptive. Else, 
where he says : t( In all countries the rule of 
government action is co-operation and the method 
of development is the shaping of old habits into 
new ones and the modifying of old means to accom¬ 
plish new ends. The methods, however, differ 
according to racial genius.’’ An illustration of this 
difference is easily available even in America. The 
Southern colonies took a different line from the 
Northern, and their method of progress was on 
English lines to start with. But in New England, 
the process was federative from the first, a matter 
of concession and contract and voluntary associa¬ 
tion. The Union originated in the grouping to¬ 
gether of the New England colonies against the 
Indians. In 176-5 delegates from 9 colonies met at 
New York, and protested against taxation by the 
English Parliament, which started the revolution. 
In 1774 was inaugurated the first of the series of 
conferences in which the American Union took its 
rise. In the early stages, there was no trace of 
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organic union uor an attempt to bring it aW#." 
Federal powers were exercised by the Congress 4 
through committees, which were its executive 
organs : but these committees were advisory, and 
at the start, the whole thing was more or less like 
an International Convention, or a meeting of the 
present-day League of Nations. The Confederation 
had no executive power as such, and the nine con¬ 
stituent States had to concur before any resolution 
was adopted and carried out. The executive agency 
that was created was moreover a committee of 
members representing all the States. In the 
language, again, of President Wilson, “ it could ask 
the States for money, but could not compel them 
to give it ; it could ask them for troops, but could 
not force them to heed their requisition ; it could 
make treaties, but must trust the States to fulfil 
them; it could contract debts, but must rely ou the 
States to pay them.’’ In his expressive phrase, 
“ It was a body richly endowed with prerogatives 
but not with powers.’’ The result of this executive 
imperfection became very obvious when the -im¬ 
mediate pressure of war was removed and a war of 
tariffs began between neighbouring States, such as 
New York and New Jersey, Virginia and Maryland. 


The working of the original system very soon 
led American statesmen to the conclusion that in 
order to maintain internal order and to produce 
inter-State peace and good will, a real and powerful 
central government was essential. This feeling led 
to the Convention of 1787, which, in turn, created 
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the modem government of the United States. In 
this convention was it that the idea originated of 
two legislatures, not following the English system, 
but exemplifying a real difference of character and 
origin, one House representing the States equally, 
the other House representing the people in the 
aggregate proportionally. The written constitution 
and its character led to the judiciary being placed 
not under the President or the two Chambers, but 
on a footing of equality and alongside of them. 
As has been observed in an authoritative treatise 
on the American Constitution, written constituent 
law is, by its very nature, a law higher than any 
statute and by that constitution) as by an invariable 
standard, the Supreme Court should test all legis¬ 
lation. It is well known that although the con" 
stitution framed then has subsisted aud grown from 
strenth to strength, the originators were not very 
much in love with the system they produced and 
in fact, they would not have produced it but for 
the feeling that the only alternative to complete 
disintegration was some kind of definite union. 
The fathers of the constitution were always nervous 
of having too potent a central government rather 
than of having one which was too weak. They 
made very elaborate provision to secure that no 
sacrifice of autonomy or individuality should be 
made by the States. As is sometimes seen in India, 
so in the United States, patriotism was often con¬ 
founded with State patriotism, and did not always 
signify federal patriotism, and only idealists like 
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Hamilton felt and spoke otherwise. This led to 
constant threats of secession, and it needod the 
Civil War to complete the union, to make the" 
country homogeneous and to convert the federal 
government into a real representative of the nation. 
Even now, the American Government is somewhat 
amorphous. The Central Government has become 
permanent, and very strong, but the States have 
retained their powers and their individuality. In 
a passage in Woodrow Wilson’s The Stcite, it is 
asserted : “ The prerogatives of the State are as 

essential to our system as ever, arej indeed, be¬ 
coming more and more essential to it from year to 
year as the already complex organism of the Nation 
expands. But instead of regarding the Government 
of the United States and the Government of a 
State as two Governments, we are beginning to 
regard them as two parts of one and the same 
government, two complementary parts of a single 
system.” As in Switzerland so in America, the 
various States have maintained their right to 
govern in all ordinary matters without federal 
interference. As Do Tocqueville has emphasised, 
“ the States are the chief constituent units of the 
political system. They make up the mass, 'the 
constituent tissue, the organic stuff of the govern^ 
ment of the countryThe ideal of the United 
States, in short, is that federal government is the 
exception, while the government of the State is the 
rule. 
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Following up this principle, the legislative 
powers of the Union are only those which it would 
be impossible to regulate by any system of State 
action. The Congress, therefore, has the power to 
levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, 
for tbe support of the government of the Union, 
the payment of its debts and the promotion of the 
common defence and welfare, as well as the power 
to borrow money on the credit of the United States. 

But powers of taxation and borrowing’ also belong 
to the States, though they must not raise their 
revenues by 'a resort to duties, imposts and excises, 
which privilege appertains to the Union exclusively. 

The powers differentiating the general government $ 
from the government of the States are not really 
the powers of raising money but the following: 
control of the monetary system of the country, the 
maintenance of post office and postal roads, patents 
and copyrights, crimes on the high seas and against 
the law of nations, the foreign relations of the 
country, the control of the armed forces, the decla¬ 
ration of w r ar and peace and the regulation of com¬ 
merce with foreign countries and among the States. 

All these powers, as will be seen, are such as wil! 
affect interests which cannot be adequately regulat¬ 
ed by separate State action. All other powers 
inhere in the States. There are certain further 
powers which the States cannot exercise ; namely, 
passing any expost facto law or bill of attainder* 
impairing the obligation of contracts, granting 
any title of nobility and concluding agreements j 
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with other States or with foreign powers. These 
restrictions, however, hardly impair the normal 
sphere .of action of the States. What are the 
powers inherent in the American States ? All the 
civil and the religious rights depend on State legis¬ 
lation ; education, regulation of suffrage, rules of 
marriage and of guardianship and parent and child, 
partnerships, insurance, corporations, possession, 
distribution and use of property, all contractual 
relations and all criminal law with unimportant 
exception are within their purview. As stated by 
a text writer on the subject, to detail the parts of 
State jurisdiction would be to catalogue all social 
and business relationships, and to set forth all the 
foundations of law and order. An illustration has 
often been given of the preponderant part played 
by State law, as contrasted with the English system 
consisting ia the fact that practically all the sub¬ 
jects of legislation which engaged the public mind 
of England in the 19th century would have come 
within? the purview of State legislation : Catholic 
emancipation, Parliamentary reform, the amend¬ 
ment of the Poor Laws, the reform of municipal 
corporations, the admission of Jews into Parliament, 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, the alter¬ 
ation of the Irish land laws, the. establishment of 
national education, the introduction of the ballot 
and the reform of the criminal law- In fact, it has 
beeen averred that excepting the repeal of the Corn 
Laws and the abolition of slavery, all the main 
subjects with which the English Parliament busied 
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itself during fcko wholo of the last century would 
have been subjects for State regulation ; # and even 
about slavery, it was only by constitutional 
amendment that the slave-question was brought 
within the field of federal authority. 


This discussion will demonstrate how verv 
tenaciously the States have clung to real power and 
authority, and maintained their autonomy in spite 
of the necessity and the beneficial character of 
federal action, in other words, although the arti 

cles of confederation recognised a common citizen¬ 
ship, each State has insisted on keeping, within as 
short a compass as possible, the extent of jurisdic ■ 
tion delegated to the Congress. The principle 
underlying the American Constitution is a con¬ 
junction of sovereign States for the purpose of 
serving certain common interests, each agreeing to 
give up certain functions, in order that those 
functions may be jointly exercised for the common 
good by a body created for the purpose. The 
powers of the Central Government are limited by a 
written constitution, which can only be amended 
by the consent of two-thirds of both the legislative 
bodies and the execution of those powers is en¬ 
trusted to three authorities, executive, legislative 
and judicial. The legislative organisation of the 
federation, which was originally borrowed from the 
Connecticut practice, seeks to represent the two 
elements upon which all federal governments rest; 
namely, the popular will of 'the country at large 



and the opinion of the States. The States them* 
selves havo two legislatures, but the purpose of the 
Second House therein is to ensure deliberateness in 
legislation and to escape the taint of precipitate 
action, which may be taken by a single all-powerful 
chamber. These two chambers in the various 
States represent different constituencies, though 
both come directly from the people. So far as the 
executive functions are concerned, the President of 
the United States is the only executive officer of 
the federal government, who is elected. All other 
federal officials are appointed by him. Whatever 
they may be in fact, in theory they are only his 
advisers. In the various States, on the other hand, 
the Governor and the officials are all colleagues of 
each other. 

President Woodrow Wilson, in his treatise on 
Congressional Government , thus sums up the funda¬ 
mentals of ;the United States organisations: ‘‘They 
consist of a Congress exercising law-making power, 
a President charged with the execution of the laws 
and a Supreme Court determining the lawfulness of 
what is done by individuals, by the State govern¬ 
ments, or by federal authorities.” The line of 
division as between federal and State powers is not 
easy to draw. The weakness of the system has 
been described as follows, namely, that federal 
government in the United States as at present 
constituted lacks strength because its powers are 
divided, lacks promptness because its authorities are 
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multiplied, lacks directness because Its processes 
are roundabout, lacks efficiency, because its res- 
ponsibility is indistinct and its action without 
competent direction. Lowell, in fact, has called it 
government by declamation. 


The transcendent success of America in many 
spheres of life and the general national efficiency 

produced by its constitution, from every one of 
which framers of new systems and constitutions 
may take a lesson and warning. It has been iu^W 
argued that tire speakers of a congress! onalmajority 
are at liberty to condemn what their own oom- 

aU theT™! Tnf At tte “““ time ’ P Ia,rt ieally 
N^d T f t8 CoDgIess is «»»• in committee 
Nobody stands sponsor for the policy of the govern- 

ment as a whole, and the doctrine of ministerial res- 

sTaTed S tl ml T™' B bee ” 

stated that he policy of the American Government 
maybe originated by a dozen men, a dozen m Z 
may comprom.se, twist and alter it and a dozen 
offcers, whose names are unknown, may put it into 
execution. Competent thinkers have also often 

Zughtt C ViW ‘ hat “ ‘ h9 UM " Steta . 
though the Congress possesses all legal authority 

- inrisdiotmn the Press and poiitfeai maohtes 

have the greatest weight. Bpigrammatically, it 

hae been alleged that the Editor directs public 

toseK’the „ 0 T SSmM ° b6yS ''*• Hamilton, 
iumself the ongmator and father of the constL 

tntion, held the view that it would be more easy 
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for the States governments to encroach upon 
national authority than for the national govern¬ 
ments to encroach upon State authorities. This is 
another of the inherent weaknesses of federal con¬ 
stitutions, where the individual State is the 
residuary legatee of all power, and it is necessary, 
therefore, to keep in view always the importance 
of giving federal authorities all the force which is 
compatible with liberty- By reason of these con¬ 
flicts, actual aud potential, the balance between 
the State governments and the federal authorities 
has to be maintained by the judicial system. 
Justice, Cooley has summarised the position thus;-— 

‘‘The real growth of the power of the Congress 
has been by its jurisdiction over commerce and 
the public utility services, and the sole and sufficient 
legitimate check upon the encroachment of federal 
power is in the Federal Supreme Court, with com¬ 
petent power to restrain all departments and 
officers within the limits of their just authority, in 
so far as their acts come within judicial cogni¬ 
sance.” 

This survey of the constitution of the United 
States and its world ng cannot but make us realise 
that the creation of a federal government is a 
matter of no small difficulty, its working is very 
complicated, and resort to legal machinery is, from 
the nature of things, apt to be frequent. There is 
another difficulty which has to be recognised, and 
it has arisen not only in the United States but in 
other federations as well. This difficulty has been 
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very accurately indicated by Keith in his Imperial 
TJnity and the Dominions, He remarks that the 
theory that changes of law, say, for instance, as to 
legislation regarding pollution of waters can be 
effected by the parallel action of a number of 
legislators'is one which will not be entertained 
very readily by any person, who lias observed the 
trouble experienced in the United States, or in any 
other federation in securing uniformity in different 
legislatures. Moreover, such divergencies may 
become very troublesome, in business transactions, 
Bach province may insist on having its own type 
of legislation as to company law or as to' insurance 
or patent, trade mark or copyright, and the best 
solution therefore would be to make all those 
federal subjects. But even as to what may be 
described as essentially State subjects, it would be 
futile to ask one legislature exactly to follow the 
precedent of another. Questions of ultra vires , the 
hampering of governments, tho weakening of the 
executive and the possibility of serious disputes 
between the federation and its members, cannot 
also be lost sight of, and these latter may become 
very serious indeed, where the members of a federa¬ 
tion are situated at a distance from each other. 
Tho danger experienced by Canada owing to the 
attitude of British Columbia in tho Seventies, the 
failure of the Australian Commonwealth to make the 
railway between South and Western Australia, and 
the controversies between New Foundland and 
Canada inter se .and New Zealand and Australia, 
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ought to convey a warning: to would-be framers of 
constitutions. In short, tho problem presented and 
not completely solved by tho United States con¬ 
stitution is tho problem of retaining sufficient 
executive and legislative power at the centre to 
secure strength and uniformity without trespassing 
on the legitimate powers of tho component States. 

I shall next deal with the federations within 
tho British. Empire. It is surely needless to re¬ 
count the earlier history of Canada and the manner 
in which Durham and his advisers overcame the 
obstacles in their path, local, personal and Imperial, 
before Canada was welded into a confederation. 
Many of the arguments, which are familiar to us in 
India, worn adduced by opponents of the scheme. 
Tho French and the English disliked each other 
intensely. There wore conflicts of manners, cus¬ 
toms, and religions, and different parts of Canada 
had attained different stages of educational advance¬ 
ment and political training. Nevertheless, tho 
great experiment was made, and not only lias the 
Canadian constitution vindicated the wisdom of its 
originators, but it has been the model for many 
subsequent experiments, the latost of them being 
that inaugurated in the Irish Free State. Each of 

‘ the constituent parts of the Canadian Federation 
had a different history. As in India, so in Canada, 
several • portions came under the British power at 
various times by settlement, conquest or cession. 
It became essential both on account of the history 

. of the various provinces and by reason of other 

* 
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over-mastering political considerations, to emphasise 
the importance and maintain the strength of the 
central machinory* Not all the provinces were 
willing to come together, and, therefore, provision 
wah made in the original Act for the admission, as 
and when they chose, of States like British Columbia 
and other territories. New Bound land has not yet 
availed .itself <of this provision. The preamble of 
the British North America Act, 30 Vic., Ch. Ill, 
recites that the provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick have expressed their desire to 
be federally united into one Dominion under the 
Crown of the United Kingdom. As already stated, 
provision is made by the Act for the admission into 
the Union of other parts of British North America. 
The distinctive feature of the constitution is that 
the powers of the Dominion or Federal Parliament 
include all subjects not assigned exclusively to the 
provincial legislature. In Canada, therefore, the 
Central Federation is the residuary authority. In 
the language of Section 91 of the Act, the Parlia¬ 
ment of Canada has legislative authority in respect 
of all matters not assigned exclusively to provincial 
legislatures, these matters including public debt, 
regulation of trade and commerce, borrowing money 
on public credit, military and naval matters 
navigation, shipping, currency, coinage, banking^ 
criminal law, etc. The executive power is vested 
in the Governor-General aided and advised by a 
Privy Council. Of the two Houses of Parliament, 
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the Upper House is based on a property qualifica¬ 
tion, the House of Commons being a wholly elected 
body with exclusive originating powers with regard 
to appropriation and tax bills. In the provinces, 
some have bi-cameral and some uni-eameral legis¬ 
latures, Amongst the subjects assigned to the 
provincial legislatures are the amendment of the 
provincial constitution, direct taxation for revenue 
purposes, the finaneing'and execution of local works 
and undertakings excepting those extending be¬ 
yond the province of connecting with other pro- 
' vinees and excepting also other works’ which, the 
Dominion Government declares, are for the general 
good. Certain backward portions of Canada are 
governed by Commissioners assisted by Councils, 
e. ( 7., the north-west territory and the Yukon. 
Each Minister is paid a salary of 10,000 dollars a 
year, the Prime Minister 15,000 dollars, the leader 
of the opposition receiving a salary of 10,000 
dollars, in addition to the sessional allowance which 
every member receives of 4,000 dollars subject to 
deduction for non-attendance. The Canadian con¬ 
stitution, by common consent, has been an out¬ 
standing success, and not only has Canada greatly 
prospered under it, but it has attained such -a 
position that at the present moment, it is practi¬ 
cally treated as a separate international entity. 
During the War, each Dominion not only took an 
active part in the direction of the British Common¬ 
wealth’s War efforts, but received a recognised ■ 
place in the War Council, and at the Paris Peace 
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Conference and the Washington Disarmament Con¬ 
ference, there was distinctive representation of the 
Dominions. Finally, the British and Dominion 
Governments have definitely agreed that the prin¬ 
ciples of autonomy and equal nationhood shall 
govern their future political relations, this of course 
implying that tho Dominions have an. adequate 
voice in foreign .policy. All this was largely 
achieved through Canadian efforts. Canadian 
statesmen were last year elected to the Council of 
the League of Nations and sat side by side with the 
representatives of Great Britain, France, Germany 
and Japan; and Canada sends its own Minister 
plenipotentiary to Washington, and the United 
States sends a Minister to Canada- Canada has 
thus not only worked out her national salvation by 
means of her constitution, but has created for her¬ 
self an international position of importance. 

The wisdom of the Canadian settlement and 
the beneficent results achieved by it will be realised 
all the more vividly if we hear in mind the posture 
of affairs during some years before the passing of 
the British North American Act. In various ways, 
a spirit of antagonism was manifesting itself bet¬ 
ween the French inhabitants and the British popu¬ 
lation settled in Canada, The temporary truce, 

which prevailed during the War of 1812 was soon 

succeeded by grave internal political difficulties. 
The Legislative and Executive Councils were at 
open variance with popular representative assem¬ 
blies. Strife prevailed between Upper and Lower 
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Canada. The natural position of Quebec and Mon¬ 
treal gave Lower Canada a special position as to 
exports and imports. There were serious financial 
misunderstandings between the provinces respect¬ 
ing their share of import duties. Although there 
was a Legislative Union between the two provinces 
carried out in 1841, it was found that the British 
were divided on old English party lines; but the 
French Canadians, united by race and religion, 
were able to hold the balance of power between the 
British parties. Thus it was that a practical dead¬ 
lock was in existence until the happy Solution was 
reached of a Federative Union, reserving to each 
State the control of its own local government- The 
effects of this great experiment cannot be described 
better than in the language of the Earl of Dufferin, 
who, speaking of the Canadian spirit after the Act 
had been worked for a few years, declared : <l I 
should be the first to deplore this feeling if it ren¬ 
dered Canada disloyal to herself, if it either dwarfed 
or smothered Canadian patriotism or generated a 
sickly spirit of dependence. Such however is far 
from being the case. The legislation of the Parlia¬ 
ment of Canada, the attitude of its statesmen, the 
language of its Press, sufficiently show how firmly 
and intelligently its people are prepared to accept 
and apply the almost unlimited legislative faculties, 
with which it has been endowed, while the daily 
growing disposition to extinguish sectional jeal¬ 
ousies and to ignore obsolete provincialism, prove 
how strongly the heart of the confederated 



Commonwealth has begun to throb with the eon- 
aciousness of its national existence. Yet so far 
from this gift of autonomy having brought about a 
divergence of aim or aspiration on either side, the 
sentiments of Canada towards Great Britain are 
infinitely more friendly now than in those early 
days, when the political intercourse of the two 
countries was disturbed and complicated by an 
excessive and untoward tutelage.” These are words 
of profound statesmanship and wide applicability 
Only superficial observers can say that' the Can* 
dian constitution is a copy of the American. That 
the framers of the Quebec Resolutions adopted 
portions of the American system is undoubted, but 
eveiy care was taken to avoid those weak points 
in that system, which the experience of years had 
brought to light. “ Wo can now,” said Sir John 
MacDonald, when moving in the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly of Canada, the resolution in favour of the 
Union, “take advantage of the experience of the 
last 78 years, during which the United States 
constitution has existed, and I am strongly of belief 
that we have in a great measure avoided in this 
system, which we propose for the adoption of the 
people of Canada, the defects which time and 
events have shown to exist in the American consti¬ 
tution.” The election of a. President for a term 
of *4 years, the independence of the Presi¬ 
dent, during this period, both of Mu Ministers and 
of Congress, and the delegation tu the Central 
Government of definite, specified powers leaving 
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the balance of legislative power in the States* are 
three of the most important characteristics of the 
United States constitution. But not one of these 
principles was adopted in Canada. The executive 
authority was vested in the Crown, represented in 
Canada by a Governor-General appointed by the 
Crown, who is required to act by the advice of a 
Ministry responsible to the Canadian Parliament . 
Spocified powers only are given to the provinces, 
the balance of legislative power being lodged in the 
Dominion or in the British Parliament, for the 
belief prevailed in Canada that the exceptional 
powers of the American States and the doctrine of 
State rights had been leading factors in bringing 
about the great Civil War. 

Some unexpected constitutional developments 
have occurred in Canada as in the United States. 
In the States, there is no more characteristic feature 
than the growth of the power of the Senate as 
compared with the decreased influence of the House 
of Representatives. In Canada, on the other hand, 
the influence of the House of Commons has grown 
at the expense of the Senate. Two reasons may 
be assigned for this. In the first place, the Cana¬ 
dian Senators are nominated by the Governor- 
General as the representatives of the Crown, where¬ 
as the American Senators are elected by the State 
Legislatures and an elected body tends to become 
more powerful than a nominated body. The system 
of nomination is indeed sufficient of itself to ex¬ 
plain the decadence of the Canadian Senate; but 
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the election of the Senators by the State Legisla¬ 
tures is not sufficient to account for the power of 
the American Upper House. Such a method of 
election is not far removed from the methed of 
nomination. The real cause of the predominance 
of the latter body seems to lie in the fact that all 
Ministers and officials are appointed by the Senate, 
though nominated bv the President. No such 
power has been given to the Canadian Senate. All 
Ministers and officials are appointed by the Gover¬ 
nor-General as representing the Crown, though 
such appointments, when not the result of an ex¬ 
amination, are made on the advice of the Privy 
Council. 

A second unexpected result has been the con¬ 
flict between at least one of the provinces and the 
Dominion. When the framers of the constitution 
provided that all powers not specifically delegated 
to the provinces should remain with the Dominion, 
it was thought that all danger of conflict betwe'en 
the central authority and the province had been 
removed. The exercise of the Governor-General’s 
right of veto in the case of the Manitoba Railway 
Acts showed that it was not the case, and that. 
where the veto is exercised, not on the ground that 
the province has exceeded its legislative powers 
but on grounds of "general policy”, a conflict-may 
arise. It should be added that the Dominion is 
fully alive to the necessity of rarely interfering 
with provincial legislation, except where it is 
clearly illegal* 
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The Commonwealth of Australia Act, 63*64 
Vic., Ch. XII, 'is also an attempt at Federation. 
It begins by reciting that the people of New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland and 
Tasmania, humbly relying upon the blessings of 
Almighty God, have agreed to unite into one 
indissoluble Commonwealth under the Crown of 
the United Kingdom. Under Section 51 of the 
Act, the. legislative power of the Federal Parlia¬ 
ment in Australia includes commerce, shipping, fin¬ 
ance, banking, currency, defence, external a,fairs, 
postal and telegraph and like services, census and 
statistics, weights and measures, copyright, rail¬ 
ways, and conciliation and arbitration in industrial 
disputes, extending beyond the limits of any one 
district. But the Federal Parliament in Australia 
is a legislature with limited asd enumerated powers, 
the several States retaining the residuary power of 
Government over their respective territories as in 
fhe case of the United States. The 'Senate or 
Upper House is chosen for a term of six years, 
there feeing six Senators for each original State- 
The Lower House or the House of Representatives 
is chosen in proportion to the respective numbers 
of the people. Recent Australian History has 
revealed the same difficulties in the working of 
this federal constitution as have become apparent 
in the United States. 

The first ten years of the Commonwealth were 
somewhat disturbed and the evolution of parties 



and political w*d, d-d nut proceed fast, nor did 
fclia people easily begin to think in terms of the 
Commonwealth lauhnt than of a group of States. 
It was the War that gave that common aim, which 
the 3ear-- oI pence in not, afford. Although the 
construction of tin TfanvCJoutiiiantal Railway, the 
provision oi compi-Wy military training and the 
creation o' tin lurjunWian Navy were initiated be¬ 
fore the War, vet if must ‘>o nmemhored that even 
the erection oi. a hedoial Capital at Canbera at first 
aroused fe-* I in ^ >1 |oalonsi and derision. There 
wore von bar]) di \ kimi-, on questions of tariffs and 
taxations winch won- succeeded by a cleavage bet¬ 
ween political Labour and the force that opposed it. 
The rise oi Labour in pob tics was a remarkable 
feature of Australian growth. At the end of 1925, 
it was the main force in opposition to the federal 
government, and if actually held office in every 
State, excepting Victoria. The rise of Labour in 
Australia has beau thus described :— s< The broad* 
lines of the movement .may be said to have run 
along the ever-increasing education of the work¬ 
ing classes to political power, the application of 
the machinery of the great Unions towards party 
ends and the determination of the Labour leaders 
that their influence should extend far beyond the 
industrial, as distinct from the political, life of the 
community.” The apprehensions of those who 
feared revolutionary changes as a result of tho 
political activities of organised Labour have been 




falsified and the algidity of the Australian couati- 
tution has been demonstrated, by experience* and 
proposals which obtained the necessary statutory 
authority in both Houses of Parliament were gene¬ 
rally lost when they wore referred to the people. The 
position of the States as Originally contemplated has 
been to a certain extent* altered by the activity of 
the High Court? which under the terms of the con¬ 
stitution is made the final interpreter of the consti¬ 
tution. The High Court of Australia has enunciated 
the following doctrine in connection with eases of 
overlapping of State and Federal powers, viz., that 
Section 109 of the Act gives supremacy not to any 
particular class of Commonwealth Act* but to every 
Commonwealth Act over not merely State Acts 
passed under concurrent powers but oyer all State 
Acts though passed under an exclusive power if any 
provisions of the two conflict. This decision fivers 
in the Amalgamated Society of Engineers vs. the 
Adelaide Steamship Co.* really amounts to a new 
principle obviously affecting the status of the 
States and detracting from their autonomy. By 
one or two other decisions of the High Court, 
State legislation as to the creation of new types of 
property and as to restrictions on the sale of com¬ 
modities, was declared ultra vires a There is thus 
observed in Australia the tendency to enhance the 
powers of the Federal Legislature or at all events 
to exclude certain fields of legislation from the 
jurisdiction of the States* thus bringing the con¬ 
stitution of Australia if not in theory at least in 



practice nearer to the Canadian ideal. This result, 
be it remarked, ig effectuated by what may be 
termed judicial legislation. 

The South African Act, IX, Ed. VII, Ck. IX, 
was a legislative union of the already self-govern¬ 
ing colonies of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, 
Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. The 
Upper House consists of 8 nominated and 32 elected 
members, and the House of Assembly consists of 
135 elected members. Although it is difficult to 
give summary judgments on the work of the legis¬ 
latures and governments, it cannot but be admitted 
that the South African constitution has not been 
as successful as the Canadian in welding together, 
for common national endeavour, the various elements 
of the population, aboriginal, Dutch, English and 
Indian. Although the South African Colonies and 
Republics became united in 1910 under a common 
administration, the Commonwealth did not soon 
enter upon the longed-for era of racial reconcilia¬ 
tion and material progress. The first Union 
Parliament gave rise to a predominantly Dutch 
Ministry, and racial jealousies have been a feature 
of some of the administrations. A great deal of 
patient and uphill work had to be done by General 
Botha to carry out economic reforms in the matter 
of using the State railways as agencies of taxation, 
the reorganisation of the Civil Service and the 
apportionment of the revenue between the Provin¬ 
cial and Central Administrations. The reorganisa- • 
tion of the railways led to a series of dissensions, 
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and in 1912, the well-kno n wn speech of General 
Hertzog was made, which declared that when the 
proper time came, South Africa will look after its 
own interests first and those of the Empire after¬ 
wards. This speech led to the cleavage between 
Botha and Hertzog, and the Asiatic legislation and 
the disturbances of the Rand, led up to a situation, 
which is still in a position of unstable equilibrium. 
The post-war attitude of the political parties has to 
a certain extent mellowed the acerbities of the 
situation, but even after the modification, by 
General Hertzog as Prime Minister, of his previous 
declaration and his averment that secession would 
be a flagrant mistake, there is still a very strong 
secessionist party in South Africa and the political 
segregation of the natives is one of the problems on 
which cleavage in thought and action is most mani¬ 
fest. The Flag question, and what is usually 
styled the Native question, are still factors which 
not only detract from the solidarity of the parties 
but are the outward manifestations of what may be 
a serious disruptive tendency. How far these dis¬ 
harmonies are the result of the imperfection of the 
constitution, and how far they are based on other 
and equally fundamental reasons, cannot yet be 
affirmed with certitude. There has been a very 
perceptible tug-of-war between the Dutchi and the 
English elements, and it is only the limited popula¬ 
tion and the vast resources of the country that 
have enabled it to tide over the many crises, which 
have confronted it- 



We now pass on to certain federal constitutions 
fashioned by countries and races remaining outside 
British or rather Anglo-Saxon influence. After the 
deposition of • Bon Pedro II in 1889, Brazil was 
declared a Republic under the title of the United 
States of Brazil. This Federal Union consists of 20 
States, a national territory purchased in 1902 and 
a federal State. Each of the federal provinces 
forms a State administered at its own expense 
without interference from the federal government, 
excepting for defence, for the maintenance of order 
and for the.execution of the federal laws. Fiscal 
arrangements in such matters as import duties, 
stamps, postage rates and circulation of bank notes 
belong to the Union, but export dues are the pro¬ 
perty of the various States. Here, as in most 
modern constitutions, the Lower House is consti¬ 
tuted on a population basis, the Upper House being 
chosen at the rate of 3 Senators for each State 
The executive authority of the State is vested 
in the President, who holds office for four years 
and is not eligible for a second term. In order 
to avoid diet atorships, provision is made that no 
candidate for Presidentship must be related by blood 
or marriage in the first or second degree to the actual 
President or Vice-President or a person who has 
ceased to be President or Vice-President within six 
months. The Ministers have no right of audience in 
Congress, but communicate with the Congress by 
letter or in conferences with Committees. The 
Federal Ministers are not responsible to the 
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Congress. Each. State in the Federal Union is orga¬ 
nised separately and the Governors and the mem¬ 
bers of the Legislatures are all elected. 

The new federal constitution of Mexico was 
promulgated on the 5th February 1917. By the 
terms of its constitution, Mexico is declared a 
federative republic divided into States. There are 
28 States, one federal district and two territories. 
Each separate State has its own internal consti- 
tution, government and laws. Inter-State customs 
duties are not permitted- Each State has its own 
special codes, but it must publish and enforce laws 
issued by the federal government- Though each 
State has a right to manage its local affairs, the 
whole is bound together by certain fundamental 
and constitutional laws. Here, as in the United 
States, the powers of the Federation are divided 
into throe branches, legislative, executive and 
judicial, the legislative power being vested in a 
Congress consisting of a House of Bepresentatives 
and a Senate, representatives being elected for two 
years by universal suffrage, and the Senators being 
elected two for each state. The President is also 
elected. He is ineligible for re-election, and he 
appoints Secretaries of State. 

Under the new German constitution promulga¬ 
ted by the National Assembly at Weimar on the 
11th August 1919, the federal matters are : foreign 
relations, defence, customs duties, taxation and 
railway services, - 
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There is a Lower House and a State Counoil. 
The Cabinet appointed by the President must, how¬ 
ever, enjoy the confidence of the Reichstag, that 
is 5 the Lower House. The principle of ministerial 
responsibility is thus introduced at the centre, this 
feature differentiating the German system from 
the American model- This constitution is also 
noteworthy inasmuch as it is based, both in the 
Federal and State legislatures, on universal franchise 
and elections also are regulated according to the 
principle of proportional representation. 

In the Onion of the Socialistic Soviet Repub¬ 
lics, as in most other constitutions, there is provi¬ 
sion made for two chambers, the Union Council 
consisting of 450 members elected on the principle 
of proportional, representation by the people of the 
constituent republics and the Council of Nationali¬ 
ties elected on the basis of five members for every 
independent and autonomous republic and one mem¬ 
ber for every autonomous region. 


■ In the constitution of the Irish Free State 
down by the Irish Free State .Agreement Act 
of 1922, its status in the community of nations 
mown as the British Empire is assimilated to that 
of the Dominion of Canada. Provision is also made 
m the Act for a Referendum and for the Initiative 
on the Swiss model. Election to the Lower House 
“fj \ WmC f* 0i P^POrtional representation, 
a^d the term of office is four years. The Senate or 
Upper House is also elected, and its members must 
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be citizens who have done honour to the nation by- 
reason of useful public services or who represent 
important aspects of the nation’s life, the duration 
of the Senate being 12 years. 

From the above rapid analysis of many of the 
federal constitutions of the world, the following 
conclusions emerge. The recent tendency has been 
to rely upon a federation in all cases, where differ¬ 
ent political units desire to come together for com¬ 
mon political ends. In practically all these con¬ 
stitutional experiments, the federal .legislature is 
composed of two Houses, one representative of the 
various States or political units and the other of 
the people at large. In all these experiments, 
moreover, the various States have got their own 
legislatures and executives, the executive being 
chosen by and responsible to the respective States in 
greater or less degree, the legislature being some¬ 
times uni-cameral, sometimes bi-cameral. There are, 
however, notable differences in the extent of autho¬ 
rity of the States, and in the jurisdiction and- powers 
of the Federal and State legislatures and executives. 
There are also important divergences as to the re¬ 
spective authorities of the legislative and judicial 
machinery, ranging from parliamentary omnipotence 
to the supremacy of federal courts. Some countries 
like Germany have adopted the principle of res¬ 
ponsibility of the federal executive to the federal 
legislature. Others have made the federal executive 
the nominees of the chief of the federal govern¬ 
ment. This, however, has happened only in cases, 
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where the head of the federal Government is him¬ 
self the nominee of the people, is elected by them 
and is their true representative. Nevertheless, the 
legal authority of the President of the United 
States is almost supreme and is unique among the 
advanced countries. I am not of course comparing 
it with the practical dictatorships of Italy and 
Spain, which are the results of a reaction against a 
badly worked parliamentary system. 

The predilection of modern constitutional wri¬ 
ters and publicists has been in favour of the federal 
model rather than of the unitarj r government. In 
India also, there has been considerable discussion 
as to the possibility ol a federal i’e-o.rgauisation of 
the^ country. Without entering into present-day 
politics and political controversies, I shall only 
point out that in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
of 1919, it was recognised that some kind of col¬ 
lective consultation a,nd some means of deliberation 
between the Government of India and the various 
Princes on matters of common interest to both, 
must be devised. It was admitted that in the pre' 
sent condition of things, many States were vitally 
affected by decisions taken bv the Central Govern¬ 
ment of India and by the Secretary of State with¬ 
out reference to them. It was realised that there 
was no machinery for collective consultation and it 
was conceded that the Indian States, at all events, 
had a clear right to ask for such collective consulta¬ 
tion in the future. The scheme was adumbrated 





of a Council of Princes, a Council of State and 
a Privy Council, and the ideal was envisaged of 
constituting a machinery for bringing what wore 
termed the Senatorial institution of British India 
into close relation with the rulers of Native States. 
There was hinted the possibility of joint delibera¬ 
tion between the Council of State and the Chamber 
of Princes. The idea was also adumbrated of 
Princes serving on committees of the Privy Council, 
which was sought to be brought into existence. 
The outlines of this federal arrangement, if such 
it can be called, were obviously very, sketchy, and 
like some of the more recent speculations in that 
direction, including Sir Leslie Scott’s, it suffers 
from the serious defect of failing to recognise two 
factors of considerable moment: (1) the people of 

the Indian States and (2) the need to co-ordinate 
the political and economic ideals of the Indian 
States on the one hand and of the people of India 
on the other, in matters of common concern. 

Various political bodies and individuals in India 
have exercised themselves in the task of constitu¬ 
tion-building. Mr. S. Sreenivasa Iyengar, Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian National Congress, 1926, in his 
publication entitled An Outline of the Sivaraj 
Constitution, has initiated a discussion as to whe¬ 
ther the future constitution of India should be on 
the federal model or the unitary. He attacks the 
theory of unitary Government with concurrent 
powers vested in the Central and Provincial legis¬ 
latures , in. provincial subjects. He combats the 
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argument'that under a unitary Government-, a 
conflict would be avoided between central and pro¬ 
vincial authorities, and does not share the belief 
that, under a unitary Government, there would be 
less chance of the domination of one community 
over another. His arguments in favour of the 
federal system are these: (1) The importance 
and the necessity of gradually including the Indian 
States which may fit into a federal India whilst 
retaining "‘independence in domestic affairs (2) 
The prevention of the acquisition by any dominant 
caucus of too much power. According to him, and 
in his own language, a A federal democracy is the 
best safeguard against the springing up of axnbi. 
tious oligarchies, commercial or militarist.” His 
pamphlet is a suggestive contribution to t he dis¬ 
cussion of the subject, and has the great merit of 
drawing pointed attention to the eastern conception 
of the law of JDharma as being above and beyond 
the Sovereign. He contends that many Indian 
institutions, although autocratic in : form, are really 
democratic by instinct. The Commonwealth of 
India Bill of 1915, which owes its inception to the 
industry and enthusiasm of Dr. Besant, and which 
rightly stresses the i mportance of organising the 
constitution from the village upwards, and most of 
the other draft constitutions so far attempted, in¬ 
cluding Sir Abdur Rahim’s, prefer the centripetal 
federation of Canada to the federalism of the 
United States or Australia. 



Having examined the main features of some 
of the federal constitutions of the world, let me for 
a moment analyse the objects of all Governments 
and constitutions. It has been aptly and truly 
asserted that in order to satisfy the just and legiti¬ 
mate demands of the citizen, a Government should 
have these essential characteristics. It ' should be 
strong enough to defend itself from outside attacks 
and keep peace at home and administer justice. 
This requisite of Government has been well des¬ 
cribed in a recent and thought-provoking book 
entitled Roads cind Axes by A. L. Carthill^who is 
also responsible for the Lost Dominion. Every 
Government must be strong enough,” he says, . to 
coerce the criminal and the rebel, the former being 
the man who sets up his private will and the latter 
the man who sets up the will of a section against 
the will of the community.” T-he second requisite 
of Government is that it should have the vision to 
perceive and to diagnose the evils that affect the 
body politic. But however strong and wise a 
Government may be, no Government and no consti¬ 
tution has a long ‘"expectation of life” m the 
phraseology of Insurance Law, unless it adapts 
itself to the national genius, and unless, moreover, 
it works in consonance with the dictates 0 ^ 6 
Time Spirit. A form of Government imposed from 
without has less chances of survival than one which 
is evolved spontaneously. In fact, a Government 
being one of the manifestations of racial or natio¬ 
nal spirit, must express in the political field its 
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special aptitudes and outlook. The same writer 
dealing with this particular topic makes some per¬ 
tinent observations. “A'Government which is a 
mechanical one, for instance, which is imposed from 
without or from above, however skilfully it may be 
constructed, and however efficiently it may work 
for a time, yet by the very fact that it is a mecha¬ 
nism, is a dead thing, and possesses no flexibility. 
Sooner or later, the time will come when stresses 
which it was not designed to bear can no longer be 
coerced by its rigid frame-work, and the whole 
cunning structure will fall into irreparable ruin. 
Destruction in due time awaits, the organism also, 
but the death of an organism is a benign and ferti¬ 
lising process compared to the ruin of a machine.” 

This is a period when fundamentals are being 
examined and re-examined and no single political 
solution can be all-embracing or totally satisfying. 
A nation like the Italian, which organised the best 
type of medieval City State and convulsed modern 
Europe with its national efforts, is now apparently 
doubtful of the efficacy of Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment as understood in recent European Plistory. 
In certain countries, a Supreme Chief is often asso¬ 
ciated as a co-equal colleague of Parliament, having 
powers not dependent on the will of Parliament, 
targe socialistic experiments shifting the centre of 
gravity of Parliamentary authority are in progress 
in certain countries ; but whatever may be the 
extent or validity of these endeavours, the maxim 
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of Aristotle is applicable to them all. “Every form 
of Government or Administration must contain a 
supreme power over the whole State. This supreme 
power must necessarily be in the hands of one 
person or a few or many. Such States are well 
governed when these apply their power for the 
common good. But they are ill-governed when 
the interest of the one or the few or the many 
who enjoy this power are alone consulted-’’ The 
next passage on the same work contains a state¬ 
ment which is both the argument and the justifica¬ 
tion for democracy and for federation* Aristotle 
proceeds to observe: “For, either affirm that 
those who make up the community are not citizens 
or let those share in the advantages of Government’’. 
This share of the common people in the advantages 
of Government is what is attempted, and can be 
conferred only by a successful Parliamentary 
system- The success of any Parliament depends 
upon a franchise and electoral system, which make 
it sufficiently representative of the opinion of the 
country. As important as this requisite is the 
condition that, while Parliament should control the 
executive, it should not 'destroy its initiative or 
impair its authority in the things that are essential 
to proper Government. ' 

It is at this point that there arises the need to 
examine the efficacy and the utility of a strong 
Executive Government, and no system or constitu¬ 
tion can be pronounced successful which does not 
secure this end. Parliamentary Government is, as 
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already stated, on its trial, and one of the institn- 
tions, which is most canvassed is the Second Cham¬ 
ber, which is a common feature in federal systems' 
and which, in some of these systems, shares'a' part 
of the executive power with the head of the State 
<?. g.> the Foreign. Relations Committee of the 
American Senate. Having regard to what has been 
stated above, it is worth considering whether in 
order to secure efficient legislation whilst keeping 
intact the power of the Central Executive, there 
should not be a complete re-orientation of ideas 
regarding the functions and .jurisdiction of a Second 
Chamber. Apropos of this subject, a very fruitful 
speculation was initiated by Mr. Spender , in his 
book on Public Life , wherein he has discussed the 
possibility of “a Second Chamber being a prepara, 
tory, rather than a revising chamber, a chamber 
which shall prepare the ground for legislation on 
burning questions, provide Government and the 
public with all the available knowledge on these 
subjects, show what the alternative solutions are 
and which, if any, of the solutions Me barred by 
economic facts or unforeseen consequences, a cham¬ 
ber,. in fact, which would provide all the essential 
knowledge, which is so apt to be obscured in the 
battle of parties and their electioneering cries’' 
an , may add, so apt to b* obscured also in the 
battle between the conflicting claims of various 
btates or component units of a federation. 

If the considerations detailed above lead to 
the conclusions that the future constitution of 
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India cannot be constructed save on a federal basis, 
the following problems arise for discussion and solu¬ 
tion. Some of the solutions may be tentative and 
temporary and others permanent. 

1. The re-grouping of the provinces on the lines 
of linguistic and cultural or historic and admini¬ 
strative unity. 

2. Indian States with their varying sizes and 
importance and differences in political evolution. 
Federation in the sense of each Indian State being 
considered equal in voting power to every other 
State, would be impracticable. The question, there¬ 
fore, arises of a resort to a system of grouping of 
certain States, in order to enable them to play 
their part in such a federation. 

3. The careful circumscribing of interference in 
internal matters, both in the case of the provinces 
and of the Indian States, the limitation in the 
latter originating from treaties and political 
practice, and in the former from motives of admini¬ 
strative convenience. 

4. The drawing up of a list of subjects, in regard 
to which federal activity is legitimate, such a list 
excluding matters having a direct bearing on inter¬ 
nal administration. A tentative list is appended 
herein below :— 

(a) Transport and communications (Inter- 
State, Inter-Provincial and All-India). 
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(b) Rights in water for irrigation or other 
purposes and inland navigation, where more than 
one State or Province are concerned. 


(c) Merchant shipping including coastal 
navigation. 

{d) Customs and tariffs including bounties. 
(<?) Coinage and currency. Tho future .Fede¬ 
ral Reserve Bank, which is inevitable, 

(/) Codification of commercial law. 
iff) Weights and Measures. 

(k) Extradition* 

(*') Labour questions of a general character. 
(?) Public health and emigration questions 
having a more than local importance. 

U) And, of course, all questions of defence 
and armaments and foreign policy. 

5. The consideration of the creation of a Privy 
Council composed of representatives both of the 
Provinces and of the States and their Rulers, from 
out of which the federal executive may be chosen 
and which may be utilised as a, consultative body 
for many purposes as in England, Canada and even 
m Imperial Japan, The executives to be chosen 
must enjoy the confidence of the appropriate Legis¬ 
latures and the device of the Privy Council is not 
suggested as an oligarchical apparatus. 


. vesting ot residuary and exception 

jurisdiction m federal matters in the representative 
or the Sovereign, 



7. The creation of a new federal legislative body, 
wherein the representatives of the various pro¬ 
vinces and of the‘Indian States would sit. The other 
alternative of the inclusion, in one or other of the 
present legislative bodies, of a certain number of 
Indian State representatives is not practicable for 
the following reasons :— 

• ( a ) The internal administration of Indian 

States not forming the appropriate subject of legis¬ 
lation by the Federal legislative • body, it may be 
well argued that Indian States representatives 
should not play any prominent part in legislation 
solely appertaining to British Indian affairs. 

(b) It would be inconvenient to include re¬ 
presentatives of Indian States in a body which will 
mostly deal with subjects on which they cannot 
and ought not to exert any decisive influence. 

(o) The creation of a body, representative 
solely of Indian States, forming a separate chamber 
of the legislature, operating only on matters affec¬ 
ting Indian States, is also objectionable, the ground 
being that it will not be possible to secure that co¬ 
ordinate action, which will only arise as a result of 
mutual compromise and give and take, where- a 
homogeneous' legislative body functions as such, its 
powers extending over the whole country. 

8. The elimination of all ideas of creating a rigid 
Super-State. 

9. The election of a. tribunal for the purpose of 
giving opinions o» what may be called justifiable 
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matters, which will inevitably arise in the working 
of any written constitution, such a tribunal having 
jurisdiction at least in its earlier stages (a) to hear 
and determine any dispute which parties thereto 
may submit and (b) to give an advisory opinion in 
certain circumstances and classes of ca.ses. 

10. The question of vesting taxation or revenue- 
raising powers in federal bodies, and for the purpose 
of avoiding acute controversies or deadlocks, the 
laying down of some such proposition aa follows 

That if a certain proportion of Indian States 
representatives or. British Indian representatives be 
opposed to any. fiscal policy or policy of taxation, 
such a policy should not be carried out for a speci¬ 
fied period. 

11. A Second Chamber of the kind described 
above would bo-.invaluable on such occasions as 
well as in connection -.with''•'controversial, social and 
economic legislation. 

12. The very difficult problem of the distribu¬ 
tion of customs revenue among tho component'poli¬ 
tical units in-proportion either to population or 
volume of trade or on some other workable hypo¬ 
thesis. 

On the adequate and speedy solution of these 
problems, and on the creation of such a political 
machinery as will revive village and ’district auto- 
nomy, and will/at the same time, erect thereupon 



a federal system compatible alike with the utmost 
practicable freedom of action to local legislatures 
and with a strong and one-pointed central execu¬ 
tive, free from the influence of caucuses and 
responsive and responsible to the Central Legisla¬ 
ture and the general public opinion, will depend the 
contentment and progress of Indian India as well 
as of British India. 
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